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BOBBI N G FOR EE L s . — Drain and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. A 


While the skilled angler looks with contempt 
upon such unsportsmanlike fishing as the catching 
of eels, many a boy,and- man too, has found in it 
the means of procuring an excellent breakfast. 
However repulsive their snake-like form may be to 
some, none who have ever tasted them will deny 
that they are good eating. Eels are caught in 
“pots” or traps, by spearing them through the ice 
and by bobbing. To make a bob, a number of 
large earthworms are, by means of a large needle, 
strung upon worsted or silk thread; when a sufii- 
cient number are thus strung, they are folded up, 
making a ‘‘ bob”’ or bunch like a tassel, as large as 


one’s fist ; in the center of the bob is tied a small 
lump of lead to serve as a sinker. The bob is tied 
to the end of a string five or six feet long, which is 
attached to a rod of suitabie length, and a lighted 
lantern and basket complete the outfit. Bobbing 
is done at night ; having selected the spot where 
he intends fishing, the bobber suspends the lantern 
over the water at the end of a stick, and casts in 
his bob; the eels are attracted by the light, and 
commence to feed on the worms. When the bob- 
ber thinks he has a good bite, he gives a violent 
but skillful jerk of the rod, and lands the eels upon 
the grass behind him. Bobbing is also practiced 


from boats, but it requires quite some skill to give 
just the proper jerk to drop the eels into the boat. 
Eels are very fond of birds, and the sportsmen 
often see their game which drops into the water 
disappear before they can reach it. A sporting 
friend of ours states that while shooting rail among 
the reeds of the Delaware river, he frequently lost 
birds in this manner, but he took the hint and made 
a bob of a dead bird by sewing it through and 
through with silk, and tied it the same 9s a bob, 
the result was highly satisfactory in the number of 
eels captured. The use of the silk here as in the 
bob, is to catch in the fine teeth of the eel. . 


4 Copies for $5; 10 for $123 20 or more, $1 mms 
scription for postage.— Single Number, 135 C tse 
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The gloomy forebodings which were called forth 
by an unpropitious spring, have been fulfilled 
only in part. In many places where the destruc- 
tion of the crops was feared, an abundant harvest 
has been gathered. The locust and the chinch bug 
have happily failed to do any serious damage, and 
where last year there was poverty and suffering, 
this season there is abundance and comfort. So 
the wheat-fields which were all but destroyed by 
the winter’s frosts revived under the influence of 
favorable summer weather, and while the crop is 
short, yet it will doubtless produce as much in 
money as if it were larger. The prospects of the 
markets are not easy to prognosticate. At any rate, 
there is but little probability of any material 
advance, while on the other hand, farmers will not 
submit to any reduction of prices, and need not 
force their grain on an unfavorable market. 
However, business everywhere is graduaily re- 
suming a healthy character. In this there is 
a good promise for returning prosperity to the 
farmer who, now that his year’s labors are nearly 
finished, may cheerfully and gratefully take rest 
and recreation, knowing that things are not so bad 
as were expected. 


Hints about Work. 


Weeds.—It is proper to commence this chapter of 
hints with weeds. In our walks over farms in 
different localities, we see weeds are everywhere, 
in the corn-fields, amongst the potatoes, in the stub- 
bles and the young clover, and with ripe, or rapidly 
ripening seeds. Some good farmers keep them out 
of their crops, but around the fences and in odd 
corners there are thrifty putches full of seed. Ata 
gathering of farmers last month, some of them 
complained to us that the weeds were ruining their 
farms. In thgvery field where we stood, a summer- 


mowed, would have made a ton to the acre. Ox- 
eye daisy, snap-dragon, wild radish, thistles, rag 
weed, pig weed,.amaranths, and a score of such 
common, but pestiferous plants, covered the field 
so that the plow could not wholly bury them. When 
this summer-fallow was plowed, the field was seeded 
for a whole lifetime. Twenty years’ labor cannot 





wholly clear it,and yet the man who owred the 








farm complained that the weeds were ruining him, 
There is one remedy for weeds, which is thorough- 
ly effective, and that is cutting them wherever 
found in odd places, before they blossom, and 
clean cultivation in the fields. 


Insects.—It is the same with insects as with w eeds, 
beetles, bugs, catterpillars, and insects of all sorts 
in all theirforms. There must be constant warfare 
against them, and they must be killed by every 
means in our power. But a farmer must keep his 
eyes open, or he will fail to see the enemy until 
too late. The tens catterpillars sometimes clear 
every leaf from an orchard before the owner notices 
their unsightly nests upon the trees. Study the 
habits of these pests, and look out for them. Search 
the former volumes of the Agriculturist for infor- 
mation about them, and follow directions. Insects 
and weeds rob farmers of half their profits, half 
their rest, and double their work. United and 
constant efforts are needed to get rid of them, but 
after every year of effort, the work will be lighter. 

Thrashing.—Grain in the granary is safe if the 
granary isasecure one. With such a building as was 
described in the Agriculturist for June last, the 
grain will keep safely and without loss, until sold. 
Thrash as soon as possible, whether the grain be 
sold or not. Some think it will pay to hold grain 
another year. That may be well for those who can. 
afford it, but if one is in debt and borrowing money 
to hold grain, it is well to think twice and count 
up the cost in interest. To pay interest on a debt 
and lose interest on money in bank, or idle, (and 
grain is money), is simply paying double interest. 

The oat stubble should be plowed as soon as the 
crop is harvested, so as to start the shelled grain 
into growth. No more plowing is needed. Keep 
the surface cultivated or harrowed. This will kill 
thousands of weeds from newly dropped seeds, 
The pulverizing cultivator made by Gifford John- 
son & Co., Hudson, N. Y., is a good implement for 
this purpose, and may be set to cut one, two, or 
three inches in depth, as may be desired. It will 
also cover the seed handsomely and better than a 
harrow. By keeping the surface mellow, the bot- 
tom is kept from becoming too dry and hard. 

Lime.—If lime is to be spread upon an oat stub- 
ble which is to be sown to wheat next month, and 
clover in the spring, it should not be drawn from 
the kiln until the ground is plowed, when it can be 
dropped at once on the field in heaps of one bushel 
two rods apart each way. This will give exactly 40 
bushels per acre, which is a very fair dressing. The 
first shower will slake the lime and cause it to fall 
into a fine powder, when it may be spread evenly 
in a square, one rod each way from the heap, with 
a long-handled shovel. This is by far the easiest 
way of, handling lime. 

Old Fustures may be renewed this month by cut- 
ting off the brush, bushes, etc., a little below the 
surface, burning them and spreading the ashes. 
Then go over the groand witha heavy sharp-toothed 
harrow, and tear up the surface, spread some lime 
and top-dress with the scrapings of the stables and 
yards, sow some fresh seed and roll. A mixture of 
six pounds of timothy, four pounds of Kentucky 
blue grass, and four pounds each of red and white 
clover, may be used. 

Stacks of grain or hay should be well topped off 
or thatched, the fodder saved will pay the cost. 

Root Crops will need thinning severely. Every 
supernumerary plant is really a weed, and should be 
pulled out with other weeds. Twelve inches apart 
is near enough for ruta bagas and turnips. 

Fall Plowing.—Clover sod for wheat should be 
turned perfectly flat and rolled to compact the sod. 
Six inches is deep enough for the plowing. Either 
a Shares’ or a Nishwitz harrow is a goodimplement 
to work the surface before the seed is drilled in. 


fallow too !—the weeds were in full bloom, and if | The sod should not be cross-plowed, but the soil 


worked fine with the cultivator or harrow. 

White Turnips will make a good crop on an oat- 
stubble if sown early this month ; 200 lbs. of guano 
per acre will make a good and active fertilizer for 
these roots. To get an even crop, halve both the 
seed and manure, and sow broadcast both ways; 
cover with a bush-harrow or roller. 

Working Cattle.—Horses and oxen should have 
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long rests at noon, and at night, after having been 
well fed, be turned into a pasture to rest. They 
should be brought in early in the morning and fed 
and curried. This will greatly refresh them. 

Cows.—The milk will now fall off greatly unless 
fresh green feed is furnished to the cows. Thin- 
nings from the root crops or the corn-fields will still 
yield a good feed every night for a week or two. 
But it is best to have a piece of fodder corn espe- 
cially planted for this purpose. If nothing else can 
be given them, a pailful of bran slops for each one 
will be of great service. Cows that are once al- 
lowed to shrink in their milk, will fall into a habit 
of doing it always. 

Sheep.—Late lambs should now be weaned. The 
ewes should be closely watched and milked dry 


every second evening, if necessary, until quite dried. 


off. Rams should be separated from the ewes ex- 
cept those from which lambs in January are wanted. 
Where there is every facility for taking care of and 
disposing of such early lambs, they are by far the 
most profitable... Commence to feed rams for their 
fall work. If a thoroughbred ram is to be pur- 
chased, do it at once while there is a good choice. 

Swine.—Pigs or hogs to be fattened should be put 
up now. They will make more growth in a month 
now than in two months by and by. Give them 
plenty of pure water and dry, clean pens. Sows 
bred on the first of August will farrow in sixteen 
weeks, or about the Ist of December. With warm, 
good pens, pigs may then be raised without trouble, 
making good porkers in the spring. If pigs are 
not wanted, then they should not come until March, 
and the boar should be shut up in the meantime. 

Selecting Seed.—As it is by selecting seed and care- 
fully preparing and planting a portion of the ground 
specially for the growth of seed, that improvements 
in farm crops are made, it would be well not only 
to select seed wheat for the fall sowing with care, 
and to free it from seeds of weeds even by hand- 
picking if necessary, but to prepare and sow a por- 
tion of the field with more than usual care for the 
production of seed for next year’s crop. Much 
may be done in this way to improve the crops, and 
instead of farmers paying high prices for seed to 
persons who will take this care, they should do it 
for themselves and save this tax. 

Sundry Matters.—Insurances that have lapsed 
should be renewed, and where there is none it 
should be secured without delay. Insurance is a 
tax for safety that no person should grudge to pay. 
All those machines and tools that are now out of 
use should be cleaned and put away ina safe place. 
Any oily rags used in cleaning should be carefully 
burned ; if thrown in a corner carelessly, they may 
take fire spontaneously and destroy much property. 
Now is a good time to weed out the stock, to get 
rid of unprofitable animals and procure better ones. 
There should be a constant effort to increase the 
value of live-stock by procuring thoroughbred 
males, choosing the best females to breed from, and 
selecting the best of the produce for stock. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 





If the work has been properly forwarded, there 
will be a little breathing spell in this month of: 
comparative leisure. The boys and hired men 
should have a vacation, either a day or two of fish- 
ing, a visit to the seashore, a trip tothe mountains, 
or whatever in the way of recreation the vicinity 
affords ; they will come home refreshed and ready 
for the fall work. When boys are kept hard at 
work day after day, they become listless and care- 
less about their work, and their only thought is to 
get into the city.as soon as they are of age. A 
little recreation cheerfully offered now and then, 
will help greatly to make them contented. There 
are yet many little odds and ends which need to be 
looked after, and for which time can be better 
spared now than later. Draining in the orchards 
or elsewhere, may be done at this season, and as 
labor in the vicinity of large towns is cheap, It will, 
if one has the means, be a paying investment to 2. 
it. Do not allow the docks ond other weeds to 2-2 


to seed, and provide labor for the next season. 





This month is a good one in which to put up or 
repair any buildings needed upon the place. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Drouths are likely to tell upon newly planted 
trees this month, and particularly upon those which 
were improperly taken up, and had poor roots. A 
mulch even at this late date, may save many which 
would perish without it. 

Web-worms are often found in abundance upon 
fruit trees at this time; if they are upon small 
twigs, cut these off and burn; when they infest 
large limbs, they must be removed with the hand. 

Insects.—Large quantities of immature fruit are 
often found ‘under the trees; this is the work of 
insects; allow the pigs the run of the orchard, or 
have the fruit picked up and the insects destroyed, 
to prevent a crop for the coming year. 

Bud whenever the bark is loose enough to lift 
readily, and when well-ripened buds can be had. 
Keep the sticks of buds moist until used. 

Marketing.—In order to get good prices for fruits, 
they must be carefully assorted and handled, as 
upon this depends the profit or loss of the business, 
Every parcel of fruit should be so packed that 
there will be no danger of bruising in transpor- 
tation; the quality should be the same through- 
out, that buyers may rely upon the grower’s brand. 

Weeds.—Do not allow any to go to seed if the 
orchards are cultivated; if the ground is simply 
kept plowed, and no crop raised, the harrow may 
be used every week or ten days ; this will keep the 
soil loose and clear of weeds. 

Old Trees,—Around most places which have been 
long settled, are to be found old trees, which 
occupy a large spot of valuable ground, produc- 
ing only indifferent fruit, and are too poor to 
renew by grafting; these had better be converted 
into fire-wood, and plant better trees next fall. 

Fence Rows around orchards as well as vege- 
table gardens, are often infested with poison-ivy 
and other woody weeds, which soon encroach upon 
the grounds if not destroyed. The best plan for 
killing all such, is to take the fence up altogether, 
where practicable, and after mowing the tops off 
and burning, plow deeply; this will soon destroy 
them if followed up persistently. 

ease 
Fruit Garden, 


ies. —Cut off the old fruit canes, and ma- 
nure with well rotted manure. Keep the new 
canes tied to stakes or trellises to prevent their 
being broken by the wind. 

Blackberries.—Cut out all but three or four canes 
of the new growth, and tie to stakes. Do not pick 
the fruit until it is thoroughly ripe, if for home 
use ; if for market, it must be gathered while yet 
firm, else there will be danger of bruising. 

Grapes.—As soon as any signs of mildew appear, 
apply sulphur to the vines. Tie up the new canes 
to the trellises with soft cotton twine. 

Fruit.—All surplus fruit not needed for family 
use or market, may be canned or dried for winter. 
It often happens that there is a glut of some par- 
ticular fruit, and it will not pay to send it to mar- 
ket ; but it can be preserved by canning or drying. 

Dwarf Trees.—Remove all deformed fruit, and if 
the trees are too full, make a final thinning, so that 
they may not over-bear: 

Currants and Gooseberries.—As soon as these have 
done bearing, give a good dressing of manure, and 
keep the weeds down by cultivation. 

eer 


/ Kitchen Garden. 


In a well ordered garden at this season, there 
should be an abundance of vegetables of the best 
quality. The early varieties such as peas, asparagus, 
and the like, will be succeeded by squashes, beans, 
tomatoes, corn, and various others. 

Asparagus must not be neglected and allowed to 
go to weeds, even though it has ceased to yield a 
reGuri : itis storing up nourishment for a strong 
g-owtn the coming season, and in order to do this, 








it must have had food in the shape of manure, and 
now it must not be robbed by weeds. 

Beans.—It is not yet too late to plant these for 
late snaps. Keep the pole sorts hoed and weeded, 
and when they reach the tops of their poles, pinch 
off, to induce the growth of the pods and beans. 
The Limas may need a little assistance in attaching 
themselves to the poles, and for this use bass mat- 
ting, taking care not to tie too tight. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers must be hoed often, to 
give a rapid growth ; this is especially beneficial in 
the morning when the dew is on the plants; use 
liquid manure judiciously and greatly diluted. 

Carrots,—Use the hoe and cultivator between the 
rows until the tops cover the ground ; large weeds 
which appear in the ‘rows, must be hand-pulled. 
Remove all plants which throw up a flower-stalk. 

Celery may yet be set out for a late crop. 

Corn which has yielded its crop of ears, may be 
cut and given to the cows, and the ground planted 
with turnips or late cabbages. Cut off all smutty 
parts and burn them. 


Cucumbers.—Cut every day for pickles, choosing 
those not more than two or three inches long. 


Eiyg Plants.—The warm weather at this season 


will cause a vigorous growth, and if liquid manure 


is given, they will be benefitted by it. Place a hand- 
ful of hay around the plants, to keep the fruit from 
contact with the ground. 

Letiuce.—Sow a few seeds in a cool, shady spot, 
to give plants for setting next month. 

Melons ought to be cultivated until the vines 
cover the ground and prevent ; after this the weeds 
that appear may be hoed or hand pulled. ~ 

Onions may be harvested when the majority of 
the tops fall over. Pull and let them remain in the 
sun for a few days before storing. Store in a dry 
place where there is free circulation of air, other- 
wise they are liable to rot. Onion sets must be 
spread very thinly. 

Spinach.—Sow for fall use now, and next month 
for winter. 

Sweet Potatoes should be making a rapid growth at 
this season; the ridges must be kept hoed, and 
the vines lifted to prevent their taking root. 

Tomatoes.—Tie up to trellises or place hay or 
brush around the plants to keep the fruit from the 
ground. Destroy the green worm when found. 


Turnips—Sow all vacant spots where the crops 
have been taken off with turnips ; they grow quickly 
and yield good returns ; if the fly appears, dust the 
plants when wet with lime or plaster and ashes, 


Weeds.—If weeds have been allowed to become 
large, they must be hoed and raked off, otherwise 
they soon take root again. Use all the labor-saving 
implements that can be afforded to kill the weeds ; 
there are numerous good and effective sorts of 
hand cultivators and wheel hoes. Where the horse 
eultivator can be used, it should take the place of 
hand labor, as quicker and better, but as every gar- 
den has some spots where they cannot be used, 
hand ones must be used. For paths and drives, 
where it is not necessary to stir the soil deep, a 
push hoe is very effective and easier to handle than 
an ordinary hoe. The garden should be gone 
over with hand or horse cultivator every week 
during the growing season, to keep the weeds under. 


—~<.— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns require mowing often to keep the turf 
smooth and prevent weeds from growing. Remove 
a!) perennial weeds by the use of a spud or sharp 
narrow spade. Roll after a rain to induce the for- 
mation of a close turf. 

Eadgings of grass around the walks and flower- 
beds must be cut often to keep the roots from 
spreading to the walks or beds. 

Walks and Drives are liable to become weedy if 
not hoed and raked often. Remove the weeds 
after hoeing, and make the ground in the center 
higher than the edges; this will allow the rain to 
run off, leaving the middle dry and hard. Sprink- 
ling and rolling during dry weather are important. 
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Dahlias.— Keep tied to stakes and give water dur- 
ing drouths. Pick off all deformed flower-buds. 

Gladioluses, when planted among low shrubs, 
do not require stakes, and make a good show of 
flowers after the shrubs have done blooming. 

Lilies.—Some of the taller scrts need stakes, as 
they are liable to be broken by high winds. The 
California species succeed best if planted perma- 
nently in a well drained place, where they can be 
covered during the winter with leaves. The surest 
method is to grow them in frames. 

Shrubs.—There are many shrubs which can be 
easily grown from cuttings made from the new 
wood at this season. Weigelas, Forsythias, Loni- 
ceras, etc., all root readily. A frame sheltered from 
the sun is the best place in which to start them. 

Bedding Plants set out in borders must be kept 
weeded and pruned into proper shape when neces- 
sary. During dry weather give water abundantly, 
if given at all. 

Seedlings of perennials must be sown as s00n as 
ripe, in boxes, and sheltered from the sun by screens 
of brush or lattice work. During damp and cloudy 
weather, many varieties can be set, and if shaded 
during the middle of the day, will grow well. 


—_—»- 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


So much care is required by the plants out of 
doors, that those in the house and greenhouse are 
liable to be neglected. Do not let the plants be- 
come infested with insects, but fumigate and 
shower often. Look out for scale on ferns and other 
plants, and wash the more robust ones with whale 
oil soap, and remove with a soft sponge and sharp- 
pointed stick from the tenderer sorts. Give shad- 
ing and water, and do not omit the proper degree 
of ventilation, never allowing, however, the wind 
to blow directly upon the ferns and other tender 
plants. Soil and pots should be provided for use 
during the fall and winter; sods well rotted and 
_ chopped up fine, make the best potting material for 
tender plants, while for ferns and orchids, a mixture 
of fibrous peat or leaf-mold and sand is excellent. 


—at @ eee 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_——_—o—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending July 12th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

1. ve AT THE NEW YORK MARERTS. 
Rece Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bar urley. Oata, 
24 d's tas ma "th 279,000 8,918,000 2.312,000 23,000 000 
pi ke a m *£267,0. 0 3,315, 5000 2 604 000 37,000 161,000 000 hs 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley, Oate, 


24 d's thie m’th 417,000 5,391,000 1,985,000 31,000 — 2,117,000 
25 <i’s last m’th 381,000 4,102,000 2,817,000 61,000 151,000 1963/00 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Recerprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bar ley. a. 
Seen: -279,000 3,918,000 2,312,000 23,000 10 
san ys 1874.. 271,000 5,310,000 5,117,000 53,600 21,000 516,000 

Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
3 days .417,000 aoe 4000 1,985,000 31,000 —— 2,117,000 
35 days Ist, '263;000 4 "873,000 4,911,000 51,000 — 1,104,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 

bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

July 12,1875.. 550,919 1,152,596 44,323 1, 163 823,461 312,266 
June 7, 1875.. 456 1.206. f08 27,678 1,163 546,157 267. “085 
May 11, 1875.. 969,804 1,542,924 16,124 16,587 545,209 220,65: 
Jan, 11,1875. 18,673,122 1,049,900 50,889 191.470 877.014 145.617 . 
Nov. 9, 1874. 3,680,141 1,727,510 19.123 117,185 794,722 135,882 
June 8, 1 1875.. 383,169 16,651 68,188 13573 323,343 74,669 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to July 9. 


Flour. ‘Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
aan; bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. 


0.933,507 6,008,198 7 163° «618 6 
1st 2 31 0 it 18 ni. 0 Geeas Botte, 
5 6,513,315 199,676 19.225 17.578 59.030 

4°202'506 1 1399 221656 17215 
83,679 14.839 


Wheat. 
bush. 


lee ~ 


'967.765 1 
asi “9igi331 Sieg st ‘teat ig . 
783 
* "605,950 Sess 1481819 68596 957 
Ge ieee Se — 22 


5. ates at a Of tide-water at Albany each season 
. to July ist. 


Flour. Wheat. 
bbis. is 


a 








Corn. Barley. Oats. 


bush. bush. 
53,: 775,600 
ae 100 74,100 100 ~ 996,200 
ans. 100 293,100 = 12 200 810,400 
203,100 451 "500 1,561,200 
46,200 40,100 


100 999,600 
‘Gold has been up to 117, and down to 115}, closing 
22th at 115%, as against 116% on June 12th..... 
ntsin Breadstuffs have been quite extensive 
ar last, but at variable prices. Toward the close, 


accounts have been favorable to the export 
purchases, 








Wheat, have been made for shipment, and a good busi- 
ness also for home use, closing generally at firmer rates, 
though Oats have been exceptionally depressed. Sam- 
ples of new Wheat, new Wheat Flour, and new crop 
(California Chevalier) Barley have been received here 
since our last....Provisions have been in less demand, 
and at the close quoted generally cheaper....Cotton has 
been fairly active, closing firmly....Wool has been mod- 
erately dealt in, mostly by manufacturers, but at some 
concessions from late rates, particularly on Texas and 
California product, the offerings of which have been lib- 
eral, Western Fleece has been arriving very sparingly, 
and has been held above the views of purchasers, here 
and at the interior, checking transactions. ...Tobacco, 
Hops, Hay, and Seed, have been less sought after, though 
toward the close, with warmer weather, State Hops have 
been attracting more attention....Ocean freights have 
been quite active with Grain, Flour, and Provision room 
wanted. Flour by sai] and steam to London, 2%. 3d.@ 
2s. 6d. per bbl. ; Grain by sail, to do., 9d. per bushel ; 
Grain by steam 'to Liverpool, 74@S8d., and by sail, to do., 
%#@. per bushel. Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, "6. 
@is. 3d.; for Penarth Roads, and orders, 6s. 64.@6s. 9d.; 
for the Continent, 6s. 92.@7s. 3d. per quarter. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICKS. 





















oe 12, July 12. 

Price oF GOLD . > 7-8 115 5-8 
FLour—Super to EExtr: a State $4 ny y” 58 $460 @6 15 
Super to Extra Southern.. 460 @8$2 460 @8 00 
So err 48 @850 515 @800 
xtra Genesee........... 53 @700 565 @700 
Supertine Wester>e....0ccccces 450 @480 460 @50 

Life) Sea 430 @550 430 @550 
SS eae 360 @45 365 @4% 
Wueat—Ali kinds of White. 125 @135 125 @140 
All kinds of Red and sereutien 109 @133 115 @138 
Corn—Yellow ... wn 8 @ 86 8 @ 8 
MEE SSok SC cickanurece cebeasrt cs’ 3 @ 8% 5 @ 8% 
Serr 8 @ 90 8 @ 9 
Oats— Western 0 @ 68 @ Tl 
NO ies cabo cstincs ss 10 @ 6 644 @ ‘jl 
CAE eas . 8% @100 9 @110 
BARLE Caer s Nominal Nominal. 
Hay Dale, ® 100 s......... < @ 69 @110 
Straw, # 100 ts............... 50 @ 9 
Corron— Middlings, ® b.... 15x¥@ 16 154@ 16 
Hores—Crop of 1874, # D . 23 @ 38 2 @ 36 
eatugrs —Live Geese, # b. 3 @ 62% 33 @ 62% 
Sexp—Clover, # 11 @ 1¥ iL @ 11% 
Timothy, #® bushel 255 312% 260 @2% 
Flax, ® bushel.......... 18 @20 1% @1% 
Suvuaar—Refi’g & Groce T4@ 956 7 @ 9% 
Mornassks, Cuba. #gal........ 30 43 30 @ 40 
New Orleans, @ gal .. 6 @ % 0 @ T4 
CorFrrk—lio(Gold).. 144 @ 19 174@ 2 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &c., #b. 10 @ 28 100 @ 2% 
Seed Leaf, tb 7@ 5&5 6 @ 55 
WooLt—Domestic Fleece, RD 2 @ 60 23 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 2% @ Ot 3 @ 50 
California, GAD cipencnciccseecss ° 1b @ 3 5b @ 3% 
TAO, HD... ....202.000005 8% 8% ~~ — 
Om-Cakr—# ton __.. .....-.. 89 00° @42 50° 4000 @45 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel........ 19 75 @19 90 2040 @20 50 
Prime Mess, @ barrel. . — @8% 192% @19 50 
Beer—Plain mess......... @1000 800 @9 50 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, RD 13 @ 13% Rye@ 13% 
Burrer—Sti ase, # ® Ssusiess - 6b @ B 145 @ 380 
Western, gp Veeip cela 12 @ 24 13 @ 2% 
CHEESE De Se ee 4@ 1% 38 @ 12% 
BEANS—® bnshel............ . 15 @3 16) @32% 
Pras—Canada, free, ® bu... 115 @ — — @12 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 18 @ 20 200 @ & 
PouLTRY—Fowls...... ne 4 @ 2% 13 @ 20 
Turkeys—# B... 16 @ 19 10 @ 15 
Geese, # pair.. 100 @2% 123 @22 
Ducks, # pair. 65 @ 100 4 @ 1 60 
PrI@Eons, # doz. 50 @200 100 @22 
PLOVER. # doze! 100 @12 —- 
SNIPE, per dozen . 30 @123 
Woopcock, per pa " —-@ — 87 @ 1 R 
SPRING CHICKENS, ® B.... —-@ —- - @ 
TURNIPS @ bunch -@ —- @ 4 
CaB3\GEsS—#® 100 se —-@— 4 00 @ 7 50 
Ontons—#® bbl............0.. 50 @1% 200 @400 
ONIONS, new Bermuda, crate 5 @10 100 @ = 
PoraTOES—# bbl............. 123 @20 150 @650 
Sweet Poratrors—#® bbi..... 200 @ 3 50 a a 
BROOM-OORM 2... ccccce coves 8 @_ 14% 7 @_ 13% 
Lutruce, per bbl ............ 200 @700 10 @250 
RASPBERRIES, # Qt.......+05 =-— = 7@ 
GoosEBERRIES, # bush... ... -@ —- 150 @ 200 
CURRANTS, BB.....0.00000000 —-@ - 6@ 8 
CHERRIES, # Tb.......+2-002006 -@ —- _4@_ 1 
WHORTLEBERRIES, @ bush... — @ — 500 @850 
STRAWBERRIES, # quart..... 3 @ 15 6 @ 5 
APPLES—# barrel... ......+6. DB @23 150 @ 450 
CRANBERRIES—® DboxX........ 100 @200 — 
GREEN PEAS. # bbl........+..+ 800 @500 2% @450 
TOMATOES, @ crate........... — @ — 250 @400 
SPINACH. ® DDI....0... ec cee 7 @ 150 — @ — 
Strine BEANS, per bbl...... 850 @40 1 = @ 2 4 
CUCUMBERS, per — box.. 200 @6 00 @ 
WATERMELONS, # 100......... —- @ — 1 00 @40 00 

New York Live-Stock Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot. 
JUNE Bl......ccccccee 9411 124 4534 23,218 28,996 66,283 
, ae 8,14 89 4,680 22,601 27,862 63,380 
2 Sg 9,058 79 3,394 19,510 26,074 58,115 
‘a Seer 7,179 87 2,834 21, 187 20,459 51. 0 


Total for 4 Weeks. .33,814 379 15,442 86,516 103,391 239,542 
do. ‘Sor prev.5 Weeks 41,296 8379 22,336 97,838 138,598 995, 447 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheen, Swine. 

Avera “4 Week.. 8, 45 3,§ 21,629 25,847 
do. do. last Month... 8259 8 4,467 18, 56% 27,749 
do. do. prev’s Month.. ‘ 9,937 106 3,002 18,964 $1,132 
Beeves.—The market during the past month has 
been more than usually free from change. Prime stock 
has been always in demand, and has met a strong mar- 
ket; poor stock as usual has suffered when something 
must give way. Fine heavy steers are scarce, and have 
sold well all through the month, closing with an advance 
of 3c. per lb. on a brisk demand. The enlarged demand 
for this class fortunately helped the light common cattle 


\ 





which happened to be in poor supply. Closing prices 
were 133@14c. per Ib. for extra and fancy cattle, to dress 


59@60 Ibs. the gross cwt., anda few reached jc. higher. 
Common to prime native steers to dress 56 to 58 Ibs., sold 
for 114@13}c. per Jb., and Texans and poor natives went 
for 8$@10ic. per 1b. to dress 55 to 56 Ibs. per gross cwt. 





The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 
WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
June- 21, -- 64@14 Cc. 11¥@i2%c, 122 «¢. 
June 28 7 @l3e. 114@12 xc. 11¥c. 
July 5. = 64@1t Cc. 114 @12% 2 c. 
July 12. . T4@i4Ke. UX@12Kc. 12\e. 





Milch Oetenentte this stock there has been a 
quiet market through the month, with slow sales. Prices 
are somewhat lower; $45 to $75 being realized at the 
close for fresh milkers. A lot of common cows from 
Ohio sold last week for $42 to $52 per head.... Calves. 
There has been but a poor market for calves, especially 
for poor buttermilk veals, which have been almost un- 
salable. As we close there 1s a little better feeling, and 
a fair demand at good prices. Veals sold at 7@8§c. per 
lb. for good milk-fed and common to fair buttermilk 
calves at $5 to $12 per head. A Jot sold at 6}. per Ib.... 
Sheep and Lambs.—The worst market of the sea- 
son for sheep and lambs was two weeks ago. Since then 

here has been a slight recovery, and fat stock moved off 

more briskly at. 4@5c. per lb. for prime sheep, and 8@ 
9c. per lb. for lambs; 97@104c. was paid for choice State 
and Delaware lambs, and 9@9$c. for Canada lambs, of 
which the first arrivals of the season came to hand the 
last week. ...Swime.—Dressed hogs have been offered, 
and sales made were at 9}@9ic. for heavy, and 10c. per 
lb. for light 








containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for ét. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





ier N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, cach subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish- 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, , 
pre-payment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
three are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 33) will also be forwarded at same price. Setsof 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at %5 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





** Where Can I Get?’ this, that, or 
the other thing, is the purport of a large share of the let- 
ters received at this office. Many of these are answered 
in our advertising columns directly, while those columns 
indirectly tell where the majority of articles can be had. 
Our friends should remember that implement dealers 
have the majority of useful implements; that the lead- 
ing seedsmen have full stocks of seeds; that the nurs- 
erymen who have the enterprise to advertise, are wide 
awake enough to have all desirable things in their line ; 
and so with other dealers. It is safe to assume that an 
enterprising man in any business, if he has an order for 
an article which he has not in stock, will procure it 
rather than lose a customer. Look at the advertising 
pages before writing tous. Of course we are willing to 
give information when our columns do not contain it. 
N. B.—When writing to an advertiser, say that you were 
induced to do so by seeing his name in the Agricwturist. 


Downing’s Landscape Garden- 
ing.—New Edition. The Orange Judd Company, 245 
Broadway, N. Y. It is now some 80 years since this 
work was first published, and there can be no greater 
evidence of its value, than that a new edition should be 
demanded at this late day. Other works have appeared 
treating the same topics; many of the places chosen 
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to illustrate this, have fallen into neglect and are 
now hardly known; since it first appeared, the number 
of ornamental trees and shrubs has more than doubled, 
and the methods of the art have greatly changed, yet in 
spite of all these, the work is not out of date. The prin- 
ciples Downing set forth, his views of the beautiful 
and picturesque, which he gave with a grace and charm 
unequaled, remain true to the present day, and the w ork 
is now, and is likely to remain, one of the classics. In 
1859, a few years after the sad death of the author, a new 
and enlarged edition was brought out, illustrated with 
numerous new engravings, and enriched by a copious 
supplement, by Henry Winthrop Sargent, Esq. From 
the time the work was written, to the appearance of that 
edition, the number of ornamental trees had increased 
wonderfully, and Mr. Sargent, a friend and neighbor 
of the author having at his place, Wodenethe, at Fishkill- 
on-Hudson, accumulated and tested every procurable 
novelty, was the one of all others to bring up this por- 
tion of the work to that date, and the supplement made 
the edition of 1859 of especial value. For the edition 
now ready, Mr. Sargent has prepared another supple- 
ment, which is not so voluminous as the former one, 
there not being so many new treestodescribe. Itis valu- 
able as giving later experience, and that in especially 
disastrous years, with many plants that in 1859 were 
new and untried. So far as the practical part of the work 
goes, this supplement brings it up to the present time. 
We know of no work better calculated to encourage a 
taste for rural life, or where that taste is already formed, 
to properly direct it, than this. Price, by mail, $6.50 

The Potato Beetle.—How far east has it 
reached ?—We of course consider the Colorado pest as 
the potato bug or beetle. We hear from it well nigh the 
whole length of Long Island, and it is at Middletown, 
Conn., on the Connecticut River. We can not say that 
we shall be ‘glad to hear” of its being farther east, but 
it will be a matter of interest to know just how far it has 
progressed toward sunrise. 





The Fountain Pump.—W. W. B.” 
The pump made by J. A. Whitman, Providence, R. I., is 
a really excellent affair, and we supposed that we had al- 
ready said so, but find that we can not refer you to the 
item. We have not only used it ourselves, but have 
recommended it to our friends. A correspondent in Col- 
orado was in need of a pump for her greenhouse, that 
could be sent her at low express charges. We advised 
the Fountain Pump, and it was found to be just the thing. 





Strawberries at the Mass. Worti- 
eultural,— At the Strawberry Exhibition held at 
Boston, July 2nd, the first prize for four quarts of any 
variety, was taken by Hovey & Co. for Hovey’s Seedling, 
which originated with them 40 years ago. It is remark- 
able that this variety, now so old that strawberry growers 
of the present day hardly know it by name even, and 
rarely seen in cultivation, should have carried off the 
prize. It shows that so far as quality is concerned, 
we have not surpassed this excellent variety. The intro- 
duction of Hovey’s Seedling gave a great impulse to 
strawberry culture, and in rich, strong soil it gives large 
fruit of the highest excellence. On the other hand, if 
planted upon the light soils of New Jersey, where the 
great market supplies are grown, it is absolutely worth- 
less) J.B. Moore took the second prize with Jucunda, 
and Warren Heustis the third with Col. Cheney. The 
exhibition was the largest of the kind ever held by the 
society, 116 dishes of strawberries being shown. 





Crop to Plow Under.—“0. W. F.,” 
Blackstone, Mass. The only crop that can now be sown 
for plowing under, is buckwheat. This may be sown at 
once, at the rate of six pecks of seed per acre, so as to 
have a thick growth. It may be plowed in when in 
blossom, late in August, but must not be cross plowed. 
The ground may be harrowed two or three times along 
the furrows, but carefully, lest the buckwheat be torn up. 
Rye may be sown early in Seotember, and next year the 
operation may be repeated. Two fully grown green 
crops can not be plowed in in one year after rye is har. 
vested ; there is not sufficient time for it. 


Ditching Plow.—“ 0. E. S.,’’ Bath, Me, 
A plow for loosening the soil for ditching, or for subsoil 
plowing, as a temporary.expedient for partial drainage, 
is made by Chamberlin & Sons, Olean, N. Y. 





A Tight Stable Floor.—“s8. E. K.,” 
Eastham, (?). A substantial, durable, water-tight stable 
floor, and one impenetrable by rats, may be made by 
paving it with round cobble stones, and filling be- 
tween them with hydraulic cement and sand, (four or 
five parts of sand to one of cement); when the cement 
is dry, saturate it with as much hot gas tar as it will 
absorb. A shallow channel to drain off the liquid, should 
be made in the center of each stall. At the rear of the 





stalls, running the length of the stable, should be 
a gutter, into which the other channels discharge. This 
floor may be washed, and kept very clean and sweet. 

Depraved Appetite.—“ J. M. H.,”’ Fair- 
field Co., Conn. When cattle devour bones, rags, earth, 
and such matters, it is well to give them a good dose of 
physic; one pound of Epsom Salts dissolved in water, 
with an ounce of ground ginger mixed with it, would be 
beneficial, or a pint of raw linseed oil. <A pint of linseed 
meal and two ounces of salt per day, should then be 
given to them, and if they still eat bones, a little~bone- 
meal may be offered to them. A depraved appetite is 
generally caused by indigestion, and exists along with 
a general urthriftiness of appearance of the animal. 





Foundation for a Rammed Clay 
Floor.--‘‘A Subscriber.” A proper foundation for a 
hard rammed clay floor, would be well rammed gravel. 
The foundation must be solid, and yet porous and well 
drained, so that the floor will not become moist from 
below. 


New York State Dairymen’s Asso= 
ciation.—The next annual convention of the N. Y. 
State Dairymen is to be held at Norwich, Chenango 
Co., December 8th and 9th, 

The Speakman Wire and Picket 
Fence.—Thos. H. Speakman, the manufacturer of a 
combination fence, made of wires and pickets, writes us 
inreference to some remarks made in the Agriculturist 
of June, about fences of wire and pickets interwoven. 
We have heretofore spoken favorably of the Speakman 
fence, and had uo reference to it when we wrote of a 
claim to a patent-right on an interwoven fence. In the 
Speakman fence the pickets are not interwoven, but the 
wires are inserted through the pickets, which are thus 
strung upon the wires, and parties who have used it 
speak highly of it. The practice of simply interweaving 
pickets amongst the wires can hardly be considered as a 
novelty worthy of a patent, and we doubt if it would be 
worth paying a royalty for, in competition with a snb- 
stantial fence, such as the Speakman fence undoubtedly is. 

Baling May.—From our statement in re- 
gard to baling hay with the Dederick perpetual hay press 
in the Agriculturist for April last, it has been inferred 
that only 8 tons of hay can be placed in a common grain 
car. This is incorrect; this press will so bale hay that 
10 tons can be put into any grain car. The Dederick 
press is thus made to meet the requirments of western 
packers, who need to ship 10 tons inacar. With steam 
power 20 tons per day can be baled with this press. 


‘To Paint a Kitchen Floor.—M. 
M. A.,”’ Baraboo, Wis.—A kitchen floor may be stained 
of an agreeable and serviceable color, by coating it with 
a mixture of five pounds of French ochre, a quarter of a 
pound of glue, and one gallon of hot water. This should 
be put on hot, and, when thoroughly dry, covered with 
two coats of boiled linseed oil. The floor shonid be 
made smooth: before it is colored. 

Extracting Stumps.—“s. W. J.,” 
Selma, Ala. To pull up stumps of newly felled trees, 
requires a very powerful machine, because the roots 
being all sound, hold fast to a large portion of the 
soil which must be lifted with the stump. The ground 
is also very much disturbed, and requires expensive 
leveling. We would rather sow a newly cleared piece of 
land to grass and clover, and leave it fora few years, if 
in a locality where grass and clover can be grown profit- 
ably, or otherwise cultivate the land in the best way 
possible, until the smaller roots have decayed. By wait- 
ing a while stumps can be extracted at much less cost 
than when the trees are just felled. A very good stump 
extractor is made by H. Chamberlin, of Olean, N. Y. 


_—— 


Books on Farming.—L.N.,” Augusta, 
Ga. There is not, and never can be, any ore book, or 
any number of books, from which a farmer can learn his 
business. General principles of the art of agricuiture 
may be learned in this way, but their proper application 
tothe thousands of various circumstances of locality, 
soil, climate, markets, etc.. depend upon the character or 
capability of the man himself. It is as in sailing a ship, 
& person may learn all about the science of navigation, 
ship-building, and meteorology perfectly, but “f he does 
not ‘know the ropes” about the ship, he will be 
wrecked on his first voyage. So the farmer must ‘* know 
the ropes’ on his own farm, and then he can derive very 
valuable-help from books and agricultural journals, 


“‘W. R.,’? Columbus, O. 





Poultry VYards.— 


It is possible that a visit to the poultry yard of Mr. W. 
H. Todd, of Vermillion, Ohio, would furnish you an 
opportunity of secing how such a yard is managed. 
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Another Use of the Crow.— It is 
said,” that crows will eat the Colorado potato beetle. 
We know it is their nature to devour insect larva, beetles, 
and worms, and it is not improbable that the story that 
they will eat potato beetles, may be true. It might be 
well to give them a chance, as well as other known in- 
sect-eating animals, as the skunk for instance, which 
certainly devours crickets, cockchafers, and other “ bugs" 
in great numbers, and not attempt to drive them away, or 
kill them off. Certainly neither crows nor skunks, in 
all their depredations, have done so much mischief as 
eutworms and potato beetles have done this season, nor 
will it cost a tithe so much to prevent them from doing 
what little harm they may do, or are charged with. 


Late Chickens.—“S8. A. M.,’” Glencove, 
L.I. It is difficult and unprofitable to raise chickens 
hatched in August. They stop growing as soon as the 
cold weather arrives, and are not strong enongh to resist 
the cold of winter. If they do survive, they consume 
several times as much as they are worth before spring. 
We would not allow any hens to brood now, but would 
break them up, and get them layingagain. The eggs are 
worth more than the chickens. 








Durable Stable Floor.—‘E. E. P. 
T.,” Booge Co., Ky. It is impossible to make a stable 
floor of cement alone, that will stand the trampling of 
horses that are sharp shod. The floor described and 
illustrated in the American Agriculturist of November, 
1873, page 415, in which a pavement of cobble stones 
is filled in and covered with cement and gas tar, or as- 
phalt, is preferable to any other that we know of. 





Fish Seine.—“E. §8.,’’ Clinton Co., Iowa. 
Gilling twine, of which seines and other fish nets are 
made, is worth 50-cegtsa pound. It is cheaper to buy 
the nets ready made, than to make them by hand, even 
when the maker is expert at the business. They are now 
made by machinery in lengths of 100 feet, and 10 feet 
wide, and sold at $3 per pound. The weight of the net 
of course depends on the size of the mesh and the 
coarseness or fineness of the twine. 





Fertilizers for Fall Sowing.—“ 8. 
N.,’’ Loudon, Va. In the fall we need an active fertilizer, 
one that will push forward the young plants and enable 
them to become well established before winter. Phos- 
phates are not generally required by a young plant, it is 
only when the seed is to be formed that the plant needs to 
store up this material. If superphosphates are applied 
in the fall upon soil containing lime, the excess of solu- 
ble phosphoric acid combines with the lime and makes 
an insoluble, (or only slowly soluble), phosphate which 
has no appreciable effect upon the crop. It is for this 
reason and not for any fault or defect of the fertilizer 
that it so often seems to be useless. Guano on the con- 
trary is immediately active, and much more suitable for 
fall use than any other artificial manure. Superphos- 
phate of lime should be applied in the spring, which is 
the season when it will be most useful to the plant. 





Preservative for Fence Posts,.— 
“Pp. C.,” Hudson Co., N. Y. Crude petroleum is an 
excellent material for painting fence posts. It needs no 
admixture ; it may be put on witha broad white-wash- 
ing brush very quickly, and gives an agrecable brownish 
color to the wood. 

The Butter, Cheese, and Egs 
TWrade.—The statistics of the trade in butter, cheese, 
and eggs for the year ending May 3ist, are reported as 





follows: Butter. Cheese. Eggs. 
Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls 
Total receipts..............+- 1,046,584 1,905,978 455,447 
Total exports .:.............. 44,832 1,701,328 
Average receipts per month.. 87,215 158.831 37,953 
Average exports per month.. 3,736 141,819 
- Range of Prices. Per Ib. Per lb. Per doz. 
ee a ee ee 19@38c. 12%@16%c. 1554@30c. 
PMNOER. 2. son's 3. Sew ces 13@31c. 10 @l5xc. 15'.(@0c. 
Failing to Breed.—“ ‘8. H.I.,’’ Ute Creek, 


N.M. The probability is that your hens and Berkshire 
sow fail to breed because they are too fat. If the condi- 
tion cannot be conveniently reduced any other way, a 
few doses of epsom salts might be of service to the sow. 
As to the hens, we would get rid of them, and procure 
some Leghorns or Brahmas, which are persistent layers, 
_even when fat. 

Relative Cost of Water- Power 
and Steam.—‘“W. W. S.,”" Miflin Co., Pa. The 
original cost of the most expensive system of water- 

such as are used at Lowell, Mass., and at the 


lower grade iron wheels, the cost would not exceed $50 
per horse-power. Steam-powers, inclusive of engine- 
houses and foundations for 100 horse-powers, cost about 
$300 per horse-power, and for 300 horse-powers and up- 
wards from $115 to $150 per horse-power. But in opera- 
tion the cost of water-power is from one-fourth to one- 
tenth that of steam-power, with coal not over $6 per ton. 





Ayrshire Register.—We have received 
a copy of the North American Ayrshire Register, Vol. 1, 
edited by E. Lewis and Joseph N. Sturtevant, of South 
Framingham, Mass. The volume contains over 500 en- 
tries, and every effort has been made by the very able and 
conscientious editors to do their work so thoroughly, 
that the register may be a true record of thoroughbred 
animals, whose pedigrees show them to be without doubt 
or suspicion. The editors make the valuable suggestion 
that breeders of Ayrshires present a copy of the record 
to every purchaser of their stock, who does not already 
possess one. This will certainly have the effect to in- 
crease the public interest in the record, and encourage 
the desire of new purchasers to keep their stock pure. 


Cream Cheese.—Mrs. “8. N.,’’ Phila. Pure 
cream cheese is made for the French and English markets 
in small rectangular cakes, about 5 or 6 inches long, 3 or 
4 inches wide, and 1% to 2inches thick. They are eaten 
fresh, and are very delicious. The milk is set for about 
15 or 18 hours, or until the cream has formed a somewhat 
tenacious skin over the milk. The cream is then care- 
fully removed, and put into a muslin bag to drain for 
about 20 hours, when it is placed in wooden molds, open 
at the bottom and the top. A layer of rushes is placed in 
the bottom of the mold on a clean table, and another 
layer above the cream..A board is then placed over a 
row of the cheeses. This is done in the evening. and in 
the morning they are taken to market. No salt is used. 





Calculating Machines.—R. E. G.,” 
Rock Hill, 8. C. A list of the various calculating ma- 
chines that have been invented since the 4th century, B. 
C., up to the Babbage calculator of 1833, and the machine 
of G. & E. Schentz, of Stockholm, invented in 1853, may 
be found in the new Appleton’s Cyclopedia. One of the 
last mentioned machines is now in the Dudley Observa- 
tory, Albany, N. Y. A very useful calculator, consisting 
of concentric circular plates, is sold at the philosophical 
instrument shops, as is also the ordinary slide rule, by 
which many calculations in multiplication and division 
may be made with great rapidity. 





Sales of Short-Horns.—The following 
important sales of Short-horns have occurred since our 
last report. At Toronto, Canada, on June 16th, six head 
from the Hillhurst herd of M. H. Cochrane, of Montreal, 
and 34 head from the herds of Messrs. Miller & Beattie, 
of Ontario, Canada, were sold. The 6 head from Hill- 
hurst sold for $30,850, an average of $5,141.67. Airdrie 
Duchess 5th, a seven months old heifer-calf, sold for 
$18,000 to Avery & Murphy, of Michigan. 5th Duke of 
Hillhurst, a two months calf, was taken at $8,300 by an 
association of breeders from Tennessee, The 34 head, 
all cows and heifers, of Miller & Beattie, brought $41,730, 
an average of $1,227.35. These prices are all in gold. 
No bids were made for the bulls offered. Of less fashion- 
able stock there have been sales of 48 head for John 
Bond, Abingdon, IIl., at an average of $165 per head; of 
83 head for S. Cobbin, and Green & Morton, at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, at an average of $207; of 52 head for W. 
Warnock, of Cynthiana, Ky., at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at 
an average of $218; of %3 head for Joseph Scott, of Ky., 
at Galesburg, Ill., at an average of $197; 9 head for J. S. 
Latimer, also at Galesburg, for an average of $160, and9 
head, at the same place, for Niles Bros., averaged $132, 





Millet.—“J. A. L.,” Van Buren, Ark. If 
millet is raised for the seed, it may be thrashed either by 
the flail or by the thrashing machine. The straw is then 
of little use except for litter. If it is grown for fodder, 
it should be cut when in blossom, and cured as hay is 
generally cured, but without much exposure to the sun. 
It is best cured in cocks. The seed after it is thrashed 
out, may be cleaned in the ordinary fanning mill, by 
using the same sieves as for cleaning clover seed, and 
blowing with a light draft. 





Sowing Clover in July.—‘H. R.,” 
Essex, Ill. If the season is not too dry, a good catch of 
clover ma, be got by sowing in July, or early in August. 
The troub'e is that the late summer drouths or early fall 
frosts may injure the young plants. If these are escaped, 
the catch will probably be as good asa spring sowing. 
We have had an excellent catch of clover by sowing with 
buckwheat in July. 





Profit of 2 Berkshire Boar.—“R. 
G. H.,”’ Camden, N. Y. There is no doubt that the pur- 





your neig ners 8 use, would be ‘yeomuhte. A boar will 
easily sire 100 to 200 pigs in one season, and if each one 
is worth only one dollar more than a common pig, the 
cost of the boar will be repaid several times over the 
first season. The value of any pure bred animal toa 
farmer, if estimated in this way, will be seen to be much 
greater than its cost. The better the animal that is 
selected, the greater the probable profit from it. The 
Berkshire has a good ham, and a deep side for bacon, 
with small offal, It excels in these points. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—In former ar- 
ticles we have alluded to the fact that some humbugs are 
very difficult to treat. One class of these is where the 
probabilities all indicate that a concern is a humbug, but 
the evidence comes just short of being proof. Another 
class is those relating to medical matters of a kind which 
will not allow of a full exposure without the use of terms 
hardly proper to print in a family journal. Still another 
are those schemes or occupations in which so great is the 
temptation that a large share of those engaged in them 
are swindlers, and to denounce these as a class is unjust 
to the few honest men engaged in the pursuits, which of 
themselves are honorable and legitimate. Under this 
last head are included lightning-rod men and tree-ped- 
dlers, or nursery agents, of whom more than any others, 
except quack medicine chaps, are the complaints most 
numerous. Letting the lightning-rod men pass for the 
present, let us define 

OUR POSITION AS TO NURSERY AGENTS AND 
TREE-PEDDLERS. 
Complaints of these have been especially numerous this 
year, and in view of the rascality of some of the transac- 
tions, we have said that it would be safest to have noth- 
ing to do with the whole lot. Some of our nursery 
friends think this rather too sweeping, as they have 
agents who they know to be perfectly honest men. We 
must admit that it is hard for such to be classed with 
swindlers, and that there are those who do not deserve 
it, we are well aware. There was one who for ten or 
more years represented one of the large nurseries in the 
territory around New York City, who could be implicitly 
trusted, and one who was so sure of his own position in 
the community, that he liked to have us show up the ras- 
cals in the trade. Now what ghall we do? We havethe 
community to protect against 19 rogues, and to avoid 
injuring the business of one honest man. It is the true 
interest of every fair-dealing nurserynmin that these 
swindles should be stopped, and we are willing to co- 
operate in any feasible plan which shall encourage hon- 
est agents, and at the same time protect the community 
from the dishonest ones. Now, gentlemen, what do you 
propose? One of your reasons for employing traveling 
agents, is that it encourages tree-planting, and that per- 
sons are by personal application induced to plant trees 
who, if left to themselves, would not do it at all.—_Well, 
this is just what we would encourage, and if we could 
cause 10 trees to be planted where one now is, we should 
gladly do it, but then we wish the trees to be of the 
right kind and true to name, and not the refuse of nurs- 
eries labelled promiscuously. We have been at the nurs- 
eries and know how this thingis managed. Smith, the 
peddler, calls himself an agent, he gets orders for trees 
from Jones’ nursery. At the digging season he goes to 
Jones and buys certain blocks or odd rows of trees; he 
has his own men to dig them, he takes them to some va- 
cant place, labels them as may be, packs them in lots to 
suit his orders, and all that Jones has to do with the 
matter is, the trees grew on his ground, and he sold 
them. Several years ago we were at a large nursery, and 
learned the opinion of that concern, of peddlers. A lot of 
several acres was being surrounded with a high fence, 
and upon inquiry we were informed that the enclosure 
was for the peddlers, who were to be rigidly excluded 
from the regular packing yards and sheds, as the losses 
from theft by these men must be stopped. Now itis 
due to themselves and due to the public that the nursery- 
men devise some plan by which, when an agent claims 
to represent a particular nursery, the one who would 
purchase trees shall know that he is duly authorized ; 
moreover, the purchaser should have some assurance 
that the trees when received did really come from said 
nursery, and that the proprietors of that nursery are re- 
sponsible for their being the trees ordered, and that when 
they left the nursery they were correctly labelled. The 
purchaser has as much right to 4 reasonable assurance 
that he gets what he pays for, as has the seller that he 
will get his money. We should like to have those nurs- 
erymen who think our remarks about agents too general, 
tell us what provision is made to secure the purchaser in 
this respect....If you will show us any way by which 
the farmer can tell between the legitimate agent anda 
swindler, we will gladly welcome it, and give it the 
widest publicity....We repeat our caution to order 
nothing for which unusual claims are made. Ifa peddler 
offers things which no one else has, or things not before 
heard of, such as “ self-pruning grape-vines,’’ straw- 
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“French willows,” or pear-trees on the maple, or any 
such stuff, don’t believe him about these, and be very 
sure that whatever else he may have is likely to be bo- 
gus....Here comes a complaint all the way from Vir- 
ginia about a 
DOLLAR-STORE IN BOSTON. 

The writer's daughter sent $21, and “ received a misera- 
ble lot of cheap stuffs and imitations, any and all of 
which can be bought at any cross-roads store for the 
same, or less’”*—then there was the cost of freight and 
boxing added. The letter, and the New York references 
given, show that the writer is a gentleman of intelli- 
gence and good social standing. Now, when such as he 
can be induced to suppose that any ong can sell more 
than a dollar's worth for a dollar, we do not wonder that 
the less intelligent are so often swindled. We do not 
see how we can help our friend; his money is past re- 
covery, but he can console himself with the thought that 
the lesson may be worth all it cost to the daughter. 
There is at least one family in Fairfax Co. to whom all 
such schemes will hereafter appeal in vain....The alert- 
ness with which the sharps seize hold of every possible 
bait to catch the flats, is shown in the case of a 


BLACK HILLS MINING COMPANY. 

The vague reports that gold had been found in the 
Black Hills were enough. Notwithstanding that the 
government had given warning that all whites would be 
kept out by the military forces, the word ‘‘ gold’? was 
sufficient to start with. Circulars containing every report 
and guess at its occurrence in the Black Hills, are scent 
out, inviting subscribers to a mining company—only $10 
a share, and * Fortunes for the Original Subscribers ”"— 
and wé hope they may get them—the fortunes we mean. 
The latest account from the Black Hills does not much 
encourage this little scheme for getting $10 out of the 
credulous....A friend in Kansas who received one of the 
Geneva watch circulars—by the way, Geneva watches 
** is riz,” they used to be only $4, but now $8—says that 
if the vender will take dead grasshoppers for a watch, he 
will trade. Don’t do any such thing, Mr. Kansas man, 
In time of scarcity you could eat the grasshoppers, but 
we don’t know what earthly use the watch would be. 


MEDICAL MATTERS 

are not at all lively under a July sun. Several have in- 
quired about one “ Dr.”’ Price, who is sending around 
circulars, setting forth, though not in the precise words, 
that he is “death on fits,” accompanied with a form of 
agreement that he will return the $20 if the patient is 
not cured. We are asked if he is responsible, and will 
return the money in case of failure to cure as agreed. 
We do not know, and look upon that as a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. The great point is, what kind of a 
“‘Doctor”’ can one be who will ‘‘ guarantee” a cure of 
any disease ? or who will say of any medicine, ‘‘it will 
surely cure any case,”’ and all this without even seeing 
the patient. If one who does this was educated as a 
doctor, he has lost all claims to the title. 


ABOUT PATENT MEDICINES. 


A correspondent, ‘‘M. N.,’? Crawford Co., Ill., writes 
that he considers our humbug exposures of great value, 
but cannot agree with us in denouncing all ‘‘ Patent 
Medicines” as humbugs, and mentions some which he 
thinks should be excepted, especially a certain ‘ Pain 
Killer."’ As our friend may be taken as a representative 
ofa class of intelligent persons, who hold similar no- 
tions, we give his letter the respectful consideration its 
evident sincerity deserves. We may state that but few 
of the so-called patent medicines are patented at all. If 
it were so, every one could know their composition, and 
ali secrecy—in which their great value to the proprietor 
consists—would be at anend. Our objections to these 
secret medicines are several, but first and mainly because 
they are secret. We object to taking or giving anything 
whatever, the composition of which is not fully known, 
We would not treat a dumb animal ora plant withan 
unknown drug, much less a human being. These medi- 
cines may be divided into two classes ; those which pos- 
sess really active properties and have a positive effect 
when administered ; and those which are practically 
inert, or consist of some stimulant or tonic, and act 
more upon the imagination through the remarkable 
circulars which accompany them than by virtue of any 
medicinal agent they contain. This last class are the 
worst swindles, as they give a stuff that costs a mere 
trifle for a high price, but many of them are so nearly 
nothing that the harm they do is more to the pocket 
than to the system. The whole class may be set down 
as worthless trash, and in the main are agents to draw 
money from the nervous, timid, and credulous for the ben- 
efit of a few ignorant pretenders, who, with their flashy 
diamonds, fast horses, and fast life generally, are a sad 
blotch upon our civilization. As to the other class, those 
medicines which have some potency, we object to these 
because they are powerful, and those who use them are 
working in the dark. Morphine is a useful remedy, but 
Should always be given knowing that it is morphine, and 





just as dangerous as it is. useful. Not one mother ina 
hundred would apply a solution of morphine to the 
mouth of her teething babe did she know that it was 
morphine, but mix it up with sugar, and call it some- 
body’s ** Soothing Syrup,”’ it is used without a question, 
and thousands of little white gravestones all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific attest its soothing power. 
Certain worm lozenges were popular 30 years ago, and 
their advertisement was headed ‘Children Cry for 
Them,” and hundreds of parents who would have been 
horror-stricken had their physicians prescribed a dose of 
calomel, fed their children on these lozenges. The wri- 
ter, at a public lecture exhibited the quantity of calomel 
he had separated from a box of these lozenges, and had 
the satisfaction of checking their sale in that city. Now 
while we do not deny that in some cases these remedies 
may be useful, we emphatically and wholly object to 
them on account of their secrecy. They may be hurtful, 
and are always needless. When we say needless, 
we mean in the secret form in which they are 
put up. None of this active class of secret medi- 
cines contain anything of any medicinal value that 
is not to be found at all decent drug stores, or which 
is not at the command of every one. Compounds of 
common drugs put up as secret remedies, are sold ata 
very high price, as they must be to pay for the enormous 
advertising and all the machinery of agents and circulars, 
and the customer buying them in this form pays many 
times more for them than he would to get them under 
their proper names. Take the “‘ Pain Killer’’ in ques- 
tion. The writer was for many years a druggist, and 
sold the original maker of the stuff the drugs from 
which he compounded it, and knows that there is noth- 
ing in it that is not within reach of every one. Every 
family should have a few of the leading simple remedies 
at hand to use in an emergency, and all intelligent per- 
sons should know their properties as well as what to do 
in ordinary illness, but we do not think any one has a 
right to administer to another an article of unknown 
composition. These are in brief some of the reasons 
why we class them all, and without any exceptions, as 
humbugs....We quite agree with what our correspond- 
ent says about 
SELLING LIQUOR IN DRUG STORES, 
which is undoubtedly a great and growing evil, but thie 
hardly comes under the head of humbugs....Medical 
humbugs have been distressingly tame of late; we 
were looking over our budget, thinking how refreshing 
it would be to get hold of some ‘‘soul-harrowing”’ nar- 
rative, something say in the Eddie Eastman style, that 
would make cold shivers run down one’s back, and his 
toes to tingle, when we came across the next best thing 
to a new friend, a long absent old one. 
OLD MOTHER NOBLE, 


bless. her dear old heart, turned up once more! We 
thought the good old critter had gone the way of all good 
old mothers, but here she is as fresh as she was in 1868, 
and tells the same dear, delightful story. There is the 
same picture of the old stone-wall where this remarkable 
discovery was made, with the well-sweep in the distance. 
Ah that we should have had to dispel all this romance 
and tell what the stuff was made of! So Huyler still 
waves, but Clark Johnson, M. D., where is he? 





Plants Named.—B. Hassett, Iowa. The 
grass sent is Poa pratensis, or Kentucky Blue Grass. 
You are right in supposing it would make a good Jawn. 
It is one of the best lawn grasses we have....‘* A. D.,” 
Port Huron, Mich. The plant is a Meadow-Rue, 
Thalictrum purpurascens, and very common. 


An Erratic Rose.—“P. R.,” Saugerties, 
sends aspecimen for us to “make out what it is, and 
give the cause.”—It is a rose, on which the end of the 
stem not content with producing one flower, has pushed 
upwards and has prepared to produce another flower. 
This is not at all rare among roses; we sce more or less 
cases of it among our own every year, and a few years 
ago we gave a figure of one which had repeated this, and 
micht be called a three-storied rose. Some bushes do so 
habitually ; we once knew one which bore no other roses, 
As to the cause—we can no more tell that than we can 
why the rose is double. In cultivation we have encour- 
aged an unnatural condition, as we like double roses 
better than we do those in their natural state, which is 
single; butitisno more strange that the stem should 
take on an unnatural development, than that. the stamens 
should turn into petals, as they do in double roses. 


Value of Goat Manure.—B. P. T.,” - 


Placer Co., Cal. The value of goat manure so far as we 
know, has not been thoroughly investigated. So far as 
it has been experimented with, it has been found very 
similer to the manure of sheep, and it is probably of equal 
value. Sheep manure is rich, and readily ferments and 
decomposes. When fresh, it consists of 68 parts of wa- 
ter, 19.3 per cent of organic matter, and 12.7 per cent of 








salts in 100. Payen & Boussingault éstimate that equal 
effects are produced by 36 parts of sheep manure, 54 of 
horse manure, 63 of pig manure, and 125 of cow manure. 
In field experiments sheep manure has given a nine-fold 
increase of crop, and horse manure, seven-fold. It has 
also been found in effect to come next in value to ox 
blood. Inour own experience we have found the manure 
from the sheep-yard ‘to give better crops than any other. 





Leaf-Mold as Manure.—“T.,” New- 
castle, Cal. Leaf-moldis of no use unless thoroughly 
rotted. It is then cool and moist and very suitable to 
mix with the soil about the roots in planting fruit-trees. 
Rotted cow manure is very useful for this purpose. Al- 
falfa can scarcely be grown in an orchard without injury 
to the trees. It is a deep-rooted and long-lived plant, 
and will exhaust the subsoil too much for the good of 
the trees. Where clover cannot be grown, we would 
keep the soil of an orchard clean, or in hoed crops. 

The *“ Wyandotte’? Corn.—“T. A, 
B.,” Little Rock, Ark., writes that some years ago he had 
a kind of corn known as the Wyandotte, which produced 
six or seven stalks, each bearing an ear, from one grain. 
He wishes to know where he can procure seed of this 
corn now. As we are not acquainted with this corn, 
which should be a very valuable kind, we should be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who may know of it. 

To Train a Horse to Trot,—“ H. H. 
R.,” Peekskill, N. Y. The Orange Co. Stud Book con- 
tains many useful hints as to training and managing 
horses. It can be had at this office, or gent by mail, for 
$1.00. The information contained in this book, may 
perhaps answer your purpose’; if not, and you believe 
your horse to be worth the cost, the best plan would be 
to employ a professional trainer. 





Duyjlling Grass Seed.— W. E.,” Cecil 
Co., Md. It is a saving of trouble to drill the grass seed 
along with the grain, but we do not like the plan, as it 
crowds the young grass too much. We would rather take ~ 
the extra trouble to sow the grass by hand or by broad- 
cast sower, immediately after the ground is harrowed, 
and while the soil is fine and mellow, and then drill the 
grain and roll. We have always got a better stand in 
this manner, than by sowing with the drill, 

/ 

Poisoned Cats.—“A Mississippi Subscri- 
ber.” The symptoms described, viz., dullness, loss of 
appetite, moping, vomiting of offensive matter, would 
lead to the supposition that the cats were poisoned by 
some means. Cats have few or no diseases, except in 
their early life, and are remarkably hardy; nor do we 
know of any reason except the one indicated, for the 
unhappy fate of your seven pets. There is no book 
known to us which treats of the management of cats. 
The only remedy we ever heard of being given to these 
animals, is sulphur in milk, at the period when they are 
passing through their youthful troubles. A few pinches 
of flowers of sulphur is stirred in milk and given to them. 





How to Use a Dead Horse.—“ J. E. 
E.,”’ Carrollton, Ga. A dead horse or other animal should 
be skinned, and roughly cut up into as many small pieces 
as possible. <A plot of ground a few rods square, 
should then be plowed deeply, and the carcass thrown 
upon the soil in the center of the plowed ground. Some 
freshly dry-slacked lime should then be scattered upon 
the heap, so as to cover it thinly but wholly. The loose 
earth is then to be heaped over it a foot in depth, and 
the pile covered with boards, so that dogs can not get at 
the heap and tear it up. If the least smell is perceived, 
more earth should be thrown upon the heap. In-three 
months the heap may be dug over or turned over with the 
plow, and well mixed. The bones that can not be broken 
up should be taken from the heap, and the fine matter 
will be worth at least $20:per ton, to use in the hill for 
corn or cotton. The larger bones may be broken up 
and buried among the roots of grape vines or fruit trees. 


Time for Cutting Timber.— “A. 
W..”? Cecil Co., Md. We have found that timber cut when 
in full leaf, and rot trimmed, but left with the leaves upon 
the tree until they are dried, will be more durable than 
when the trees are cut in the winter. This is the case 
with pine as well as hard wood. In sawing into lumber 
an extensive wind-fall, which was blown down in August 
and lay for several years, the timber was found per- 
fectly sound, while some logs which were cut in the win- 
ter, and lay for two years only, were considerably affected 
with dry rot. If the logs are thrown into water soon 
after they are cnt, the lumber is much: improved as to 
durability, and will season very quickly after it is cut. 
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A House Costing $8,000. 


BY 5. B REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
i aa — 

These plans were designed for a large and conve- 

nient house, arranged to embrace nearly all of the 

modern improvements. Figure 1 is the perspec- 





ing ‘elisa: with veenned columns resting on the 
| outer edge of the main cornice. The Inclosing of 
this house is the same as that described in the last 
number of the American Agriculturist. The Man- 
sard part of the main roof and tower is covered 
with dark slate, laid on sound boards, covered with 
felt. All other roofs are tinned in the best man- 
ner....The Cellar 





~ Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF 


| 


tive, engraved from a photograph of a house re- 
cently built from these plans, for Mr. J. M. Peck, 
at Flushing, L. I. The general characicristics of 
the exterior are expressive of refinement and cheer- 
fulness. There is considerable novelty in some of 
the outlines and details of construction. It will be 
seen that the Tower is five stories high, or two 
stories above the attic of the main house, affording 
@ lofty outlook. All the long horizontal lines of 





CELLAR 
48-2x 40 





Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


cornice are broken up by truss-heads, which are or- 
pamental in themselves, and give relief from the 


Gepressing appearance of such long lines. The 
Dormer Windows of the main house have project- 








extends under the 
whole house, and has 
outside and cross- 
walls of hard brick, 
which, with the chim- 
neys and area, are 
built as described last 
month, (page 253.) 
A Furnace is put in at 
F, and enclosed with 
brick, and 10-inch tin 
pipes are provided to 
=| convey hot air to the 

parlors, library, din- 
ing-room and hall of 
==| the first story, to five 
| rooms in the second 
| story, and to the 
=| tank-room in the attic 
| story....The First 
Story contains a 
large Hall, Parlor, Li- 
brary, Dining-Room 
to be used as a Liv- 
ing-Room, Kitchen, 
| Butler’s and other 
| Pantrics, Wash-room, 
two flights of Stairs, 
the principal one in 
| the main hall, and a 
private one adjoining 
the wash-room. The 
Main-Hall is 7 feet 
wide, and is entered 
from the piazza 
through heavy front 
and vestibule double 
decors. The Front 
Doors are full hight, 
and have quarter-cir- 
cle plate glass ‘‘sky- 
lights” in them. 
The Vestibule Doors 
have plate glass upper panels, with transom, and 
half-circle head-light. Double Doors open from 
the hall to the parlor and to the dining-room, and 
large Sliding Doors separate the parlor from the li- 
brary. The Dining-Room has a large Bay- Window, 
Marble Mantel, China Closet, and adjoins the but- 
ler’s pantry. The Kitchen is arranged with such 
conveniences as would delight the most enthusias- 
tic housekeeper ; has large Closets, Range, Sink, 
cold and hot water, adjoins the wash-room, cellar 
stairway, and private passage, and communicates 
with the dining-room through the butler’s pantry. 
The Range has an elevated oven, warm closet, and 
water-back. To secure a perfect ventilation, a large 
register is placed in the flue of the chimney, which 
creates so strong a draft that the air in this room 
can all be changed in a few minutes. The left- 
hand flue of the kitchen chimney contains the pipes 
that convey warm air from the furnace to the 
bath and tank rooms. The Wash-room contains 
the copper boiler and wash tubs, and has a closet 
under the private stairs. The Sink is large, and is 
provided with large drain-boards at each side, and 
a row of closets underneath. The Butler’s Pantry 
has complete fittings of drawers, shelving, oval 
copper wash-tray, and washstand with marble top, 
and is provided with cold and hot water. A Pas- 
sage or private hall is arranged to connect with the 
principal hall, kitchen, private stairway, and rear 
- entrance ; by this plan the principal housework can 
be done without intruding in any way on the main 
hall or principal rooms of the house.... Second 
Story—This story contains a good sized Hall, 4 
large Chambers, a private Study, Bath-room, Store- 
room, six large Closets, and private Stairway. The 
principal flight of stairs is made continuous from 
the first floor to the attic ; an arch is placed across 


HOUSE. 








the narrow part of the hall in : this seve, near the: 
first landing of the principal stairs, and is in full 
sight from the hall below, imparting a cheerful and 
finished appearance.... Attic, or Third Story— 
This Story is finished throughout, and is divided 
into a Hall, two large Chambers, with Closets to 
each, Tank-room, and large Attic. The Stairs to 
the tower are closed in, and have a doorat the foot. 
The hall is lighted through a sash-door from the 
tank-room. The large attic-room at the right has 
two doors opening from the hall, and may be di- 
vided into two rooms if required. A large upper 
room, where noise will not disturb the occupants 
of the lower parts of the house, will always be 
found valuable for school and play-room purposes, 
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Fig. 8. —PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 


especially in cold or stormy weather, and when 
supplied with a table, benches, maps, books, and 
apparatus for instruction_and entertainment, will 
afford the younger members of the family oppor- 
tunity for development and exercise....G@eneral 
Remarks.—Many people, who would adopt 
this general plan, might conclude that the style of 
the exterior is too elaborate and costly. It must 
be obvious to any one that the internal arrange- 
menis, and ground plan of houses, should be made 
to conform to the necessities and requirements of 
those who are to occupy them; and these parts 
being of the first importance, should receive 
the first consideration. Such ground plans, how- 
ever, do not decide, or even indicate, the style, 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


character, or expense, of the outside dress that may 
be put upon them. Different people have entirely 
different characters, tastes, and resources, and the 
external appearance of their homes, should signify 
those general qualities and characteristics, and also 
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accord with, and conform to, all the circumstances 
of location, and relation....The Estimate in 
detail provides for all work to be done in a substan- 
tial manner, of the usual materials. The exterior 
and interior wood finish is of clear pine lumber. 
The Plastering is hard-finished, on two coats of 
brown mortar. Appropriate Cornices, Centers, and 
Panels, in stueco, are intended for the hall, parlor, 
library, dining-room, and the two front chambers in 
the second story. G@as-pipes are inserted in the 
frame-work of the house, with connections arrang- 
ed for 37 attachments. These are easily put in dur- 
ing construction, and even when the house is locat- 
ed far from any city or village having gas, there is 
strong probability that ere long we shal! have con- 
venient apparatus for making and supplying gas to 
isolated dwellings.... Plumbing is provided as 
described in the last American Agriculturist, except 
that the plumbing required for the butler’s pantry 
is here added. ells are put in, with their wires 
running through zine tubes concealed in the walls. 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF ATTIC. 


The front-door pull leads to a gong in the kitchen. 
The dining-room has a bell leading to the school- 
room in the attic. Each chamber, in the second 
story, and the bath-room, has a bell leading to the 
kitchen, and the largest chamber has a bell leading 
to the attic. Speaking-tubes are provided for com- 
munication between the second story, hall, and 
bath-room, with the kitchen.... Painting.— 
The body of the outside is in warm-gray; the prin- 
cipal outside trimming in pure white, with thin 
separating lines in light drab, and blinds in dark- 
bronze color. All wood, tin, and brick work, usu- 
ally painted, beth inside and outside, has two coats 
of the best lead and oil. All doors are grained— 
and all hard-wood, such as stair-rail, balusters, and 
door-saddles, are rubbed in oil. 






216 yards Excavation, @ 30c. per yard .........cccceaces $61.80 
32,000 hard Brick, @ $9 8 1000.... +» 288.00 
6,000 pale Brick, @ 35% # 1000... -- 33.00 
Materials for Plastering, and Lath..... wae -- 300.00 
7W feet Stone Steps and Coping, @ 30€.........ccccecces 21.00 
Labor for all the mason work............ccccceccescecce 600.00 


13,258 feet ‘Timber, @ 2c. per f00t.............00000.-. 298. 

viz, 1 Sill, 4x3 in. x242 ft. long. 12 Posts, 4x8in. x36 ft. long. 
1 Tie, 4x6 in, x 484 ft. long. 1 Plate, 4x6 in. x 360 ft. l’g, 
2 Posts, 4x8in.x42ft. long. 112 Beams, 3xs in. x16 ft. I’g. 
2 Posts, 4x8 in. x19 ft. long, 560 8) 8x8 in. x22 ft. I’g. 
1 Deck Plate, 3x8 in. x156 ft. l’g. 32 * 8x8 in. x12 ft. I'g. 
6 Hips, 8x10 in. x22ft.long. 28 “ 8xSin.x 8ft. I'g. 
1 Sill, (Piazza) 4x7in. xll4ft. 8 “ 8x8in. x18 ft. Pg. 
1Plate “* 8x8in. x 90 ft. 52 “© 2x6 in, x18 ft. lg. 
1Beam “ 38x6in.x 60ft. 1 © 2x7 in. xf. I'g. 

300 Joist, 3x4 inches x 18 feet long, @ 22c. each ........ $66.00 


850 Wall Strips, 2x4 inches x13 feet long, @ J6c. each.. 56.00 
928 tongued and grooved Sheathing boards for sides and 
LOOM @ S00. CRON 05 cinsieddecdesheccaavevescvGes ccs 232.00 
300 pounds Tarred_ Paper, @ ic. per 1D............eceeeee 15.00 
663 Novelty clear Siding Boards, @ 30c. each.......... 198.90 
416 feet main Cornices, Water Table, Corner Boards.. 416.00 
2914 Squares of Tin Roofing, @ $10 per square......... 295.00 
17 squares of Slate, (no openings allowed) at $10 p. sq. 170.00 
13 Cellar Windows, complete, @ $12 each ...........6. 156.00 






1 Bay Window complete............. 


Stairs, complete. .........ccccccce 

14 Closets and Pantries, complet 24s 

50 Doors, complete, @ $15.20 each............0. 0.0. 760.00 

4 Marble Mantels, complete...... .......-..........., 125.00 

Furnace, and Range, (set and piped,) complete. ....... 400.00 

Plumbing, complete.........cssscscecccce * 300.00 

EMMMDUI cBasercedlens.ss. o0casevcesaads tocar, 400.00 

Carpenter’s Labor, not included above......._ 10 

Cartage, average one mile...... ......00.cccene ccccnene 115.00 
Total cost of materials and construction........... $8,000.00 








Science Applied to Farming.—VIIL 


By Pror. W. 0. ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Saving and waste in feeding.—Value of 
Nitrogen in Food. 


Several farmers have written to me, and others 
have called at our laboratory to talk about the val- 
ue of nitrogenous foods for stock, and how to use 
them. And Mr. Harris in ‘‘ Walks and Talks ”’ for 
July, has almost thrown out a challenge for more 
experimental proof of some of the theories ad- 
vanced in this series of articles. This is quite fair 
and right. No theory is worthy of acceptance un- 
less it is based upon a solid groundwork of. fact. 


Mr. Harris feeds his sheep all the straw and corn- 
fodder they will eat. But this is not rich enough 
to make them grow, or to fatten them as rapidly as 
he would like. “Now,” says Mr. Harris, ‘‘ what the 
straw and cornstalks lack, is nitrogen (albumin- 
oids). To supply this, then, I should add materials 
rich in nitrogen, and since beans, peas, and malt 
sprouts coniain about twice as much albuminoids 
as corn, they ought, if this theory be correct, to 
have double the value of corn for this purpose.” 
But Mr. Harris has his doubts on this point, and 
wants to know “whether it has been really proved 
by actual experiments, that, in such a case as I 
mention, peas or beans are much more yaluable 
than Indian corn ?”’ 

Iam not aware of any experiments to test this 
special question. This is indeed one of the many 
problems for the solution of which Experiment Sta- 
tions in this country are muzh needed. The evidence 
now at our disposal is rather of the cumulative kind, 
and is involved in certain general principles for 
which we have a great deal of experimental proof.~ 
One of these general principles is this: Economy 
in feeding requires that the rations contain food in- 
gredients—albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, fats, ete.— 
in such proportion as correspond to the specific de- 
mands of the animals; otherwise there will be 
waste. This has been shown by many series of ex- 
periments in the European Stations. The follow- 
ing, performed under the direction of Prof. Henne- 
berg, at Weende, in Germany, is an example: Two 
oxen, in good, moderately fat condition, at rest in 
the stall, were fed with rations such as were found 
to keep them in the same uniform condition, as 
shown by the scales. A certain ration, (I), was fed 
for a certain period, the weight of the animals and 
the amount and composition of food and excrement 
determined by accurate weighings and analyses. 
At the end of the period the food was changed, and 
another experiment, (II), begun, and so on through 
six months with eight sets of experiments. 


Table 13 gives the rations fed out during six 
periods of the series, describing the materials of 
which each daily ration was composed, the amounts 
of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous materials it 
contained, and the ratio of these to each other. 
The cost of each ration is also added. The prices 
at Weende, in gold, at the time, being for clover hay 
about $8.50 per ton; for oat and rye straw, $5.50 
per ton; and for turnips, $2.15 per ton; and for 
rape cakes, $1.07 per cwt. 
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Table 13. errmw sar een. 
DaiLy Ration per 1,00 ts. | .; |$-| 3 S cy 
ho a ST 3s 
OF LIVE WEIGHT OF THR 3 \S3| re 3 Q 
ANIMALS, 3 33 * 8 | > 
Sigs 8 s | 8 
3/5 | 8 S 
Ds. | bs, | | 
() = =17.5 ts. clover hay........... 1.95|7.89 1 to 8.8) 9X. 
(II) 11.4 tbs. oat straw, 43.6 tbs. | 
TUPIUDG .. ocec oncacphondices -87/9.1381 to 10.5 10\e. 
(III) 12.6 ts. oat straw. 25.6 bbs. | | 
turnips, 1 fh. rape cakes...| .91/7.771 to 8.5) 8c. 
(IV) 8.7 bs. clover hay, 18 ts. oat | | 
straw, .56 tb. rape cakes...| .99/7.161 to 7.2.7 ¢. 
(VY) 2.6 ts. clover hay, 14,2 bs. | | 
oat straw, .52 h. rape cakes| .91'7.2001 to 17.9) 6X¥c, 
(VI) 8.8 ts. clover hay, 13.3 tbs. j } 
Tyestraw, 57 .rapecakes' 996.821 to 6.8'7 c. 





Looking down along the first column of figures 
we notice that ration (I) contained nearly 2 Ibs,, 








ae substance, while the 
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“i the extra pound of ni- 

on, for maintenance of the 

‘in ration (II) we have 
propriate amount of nitro- 

_ she column shows, 9.13 
terial. The other figures 
“seate that the other ra- 

(va, of carbo-hydrates, and 
the oxen shov xeeping in good condi- 
tion that thi ©%) “cea. In (ID, therefore, 
nearly two po}j:is "i: 2!4srogenous matters were 
not utilized, the’ 7 were wasted. We find, 
then, that abowt.\.. .» ©) albuminoids and 7'/, 
lbs. of carbo-hydrates sufficed to keep the oxen in 
good condition. 

Could anything be more convincing than this ? 
The oxen are in good condition, and hold their own 
with their rations of straw, to which enough clover 
hay and rape-cakes are added, to make %/,o Ib. of 
albuminoids, and 7? lbs. carbo-hydrates. When 
enough turnips are added to the straw to make 9.18 
Ibs. of carbo-hydrates, (II), or when 17.5 Ibs. of 
clover hay, with 1.95 lbs. of albuminoids, (I), was 
used, they did no better. During the course of 
the experiments, they did, in fact, gain a very 
little in weight, but this gain was too slight to be 
of any account, and was more perceptible with the 
other rations than with I and II.—From the fact 
that this excess either of albuminoids or carbo- 
hydrates, was without effect upon the production, 
which in this case could, to be sure, be nothing but 
increase of live weight, we infer that for each 1,000 
Ibs. live weight, a ration containing °/,. 1b. albumin- 
oids and 71/, lbs. of carbo-hydrates, was an econom- 
ical one for the oxen at rest in the stall. The cost 
of rations (III-VI) containing the food ingredients 
in these proportions, averaged 73/, cents. The 
clover hay, with its excess of albuminoids, cost 
10'/, cents, or 40 per cent more, and that of straw 
and turnips, 9%/, cents, or 34 per cent more. 

In the above calculation not the digestible but 
the total amount of albuminoids was taken into 
account. The ratio of actually digested albumi- 
noids to carbo-hydrates, would probably'be about 1 
to 12.—This is only one of many series of experi- 
ments of this kind, that have been made at Weende 
and elsewhere, all of which agree in indicating that 
in food for oxen at rest in the stall, there should 
be about 1 Ib. of digestible albuminoids to every 
12 lbs. of digestible carbo-hydrates. And when the 
ratio varies widely from this, there is waste. 


More about Nitrogen Ratios and Economy 
in Foddering. 


The above experiments were made with animals 
from which no production was required, either in 
the form of work, or milk, or increase of weight 
in fattening. But other experiments show that 
oxen at work, milch cows, and fattening cattle, 
require food richer in nitrogen. Thus, for example, 
it is found that for milch cows, about 1 Ib. of di- 
gestible albuminoids, to 51/, Ibs. of digestible carbo- 
hydrates, is the economical ratio, And when the 
ratio varies widely from this, there is apt to be 
waste. This is illustrated by some experiments 
with milch cows, made by Dr. Kuehn, at the Station 
at Moeckern, in Saxony. 

The custom of feeding cows on green clover was 
common about Moeckern. But clover is very rich, 
while straw is poor, in nitrogen. How wouldit do 
to mix the two?....Further, the question of ad 
libitum foddering, (that is, giving the animals all 
they will eat), was much discussed. Some said the 
cows themselves were the best judges of their 
wants. Others claimed they would eat more of 
such palatable food, as clover, than they would 
profitably utilize.—To test these questions, a feed- 
ing trial was made with four cows. During one 
period of several weeks, they received all the green 
clover they would eat. During another, a smaller 
ration was given, and a part of the clover was re- 
placed by straw. The fodder and milk were care- 
fully weighed and analyzed. Every precaution 
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The result was that the cows gave as much milk, 
and milk as rich in fat (butter) and casein with the 
smaller ration (I), of which a part was straw, as 
they did with the larger ration (II) of pure clover. 
The cost of the milk, as based upon the value of 
the fodder, was just about 50 per cent more with 
the clover alone, than with the mixture of clover 
and straw. The 8.8 lbs. of albuminoids was suf- 
ficient, and in the pure clover, with its 5.6 Ibs., 
there was a waste. Part of this waste was due to 
the ad libitum foddering, but a part was due to the 
unnecessarily large amount of albuminoids in the 
green clover. 

Now the bearing of all this on Mr. Harris’ 
question is simple. To make of his straw a fit 
fodder for his sheep, he must not only add nitrogen, 
but he must add this in the right proportion. And 
it is clear that he will get this proportion with a 
smaller amount of beans or malt sprouts than of 
corn. Perhaps I may be able to give some tables 
of fodder mixtures for sheep. 





Potato-Bug Notes 


Correspondence in regard to the Colorado Potato-Bee- 
tle is voluminous, and some of it rather amusing. We 
glean such matters as give information in addition to 
that in an article on page 304. 

Is THe Bue Poisonous f—There is sufficient evidence 
to show that under some circumstances it is, and that 
some caution should be observed. We have heard of no 
unpleasant results from merely handling them, but a 
case is reported to us in which the bugs being killed by 
squeezing between the thumb and finger produced 
swelling and other effects of poisoning. It is reported 
that child was severely poisoned who mashed a large 
lot of bugs, one at a time, by means of two stones. 
Other cases have resulted from breathing the vapor from 
the bugs while scalding. The exhalation or vapor from 
the insects when bruised or heated, seems to be decid- 
edly poisonous, and should be carefully avoided. 

AnorHErR “ ENEMY” To THE Potato.—A very intelli- 
gent correspondent in giving us an account of his experi- 
ence with the Colorado beetle, informed us that he had 
found another enemy to the potato, more active, and con- 
sequently more mischievous than that. He sent us some 
specimens of his *“‘ new enemy ” which we recognized as 
an old friend—the larva of one of the lady-bugs, which, 
with other insects, feeds upon 
the larva of the Colorado insect. 
It is a great comfort to know that 
as an insect increases in num- 
bers, its natural enemies are like- 
ly to multiply, and in the western 
states there are a numberof car- 
niverous insects which prey upon the larva of the po- 
tato beetle. The Asparagus beetle, a few years ago, 
threatened to deprive us of Asparagus, but it is disap- 
pearing through the agency of other insects. It is well 
to remember that a// insects are not injurious, and that 
in our warfare we should know our friends from our en- 
emies. For fear that others may take a lady-bug lar- 
va for an enemy, we give an engraving which shows the 
general appearance of them. They are very active, and 
usually of a lead color, with a few orange-colored spots. 


CavuTion.—When the lady-bug larva is about to change 
into the-perfect insect, it fastens itself to the potato 
vine, curls up, and appears as if dead. In this condition 
it may be mistaken by a careless observer for a sluggish 
larva of the potato-beetle of the same size, and picked 
off by mistake. 

MicHanscaL Means are to be preferred to poison in 
destroying the bugs, unless they are so numerous 
through neglect that nothing short of Paris green can be 
of use. Hund-picking is slow, but sure, and if started in 
time and persevered in, will conquer them—but no half- 


——_$_——! 
LADY-BUG LARVA, 


* ‘way work will do. There have been several] mechanical 
© Contrivances for catching the insects. A photograph of 


_ one was sent us from Pottsville, Pa., which is like a 
_ small hand-cart with an opening through the bottom ; 


> this is intended to straddle the rows, knock off the bugs, 


and catch them on tarred boards. As we have not seen 
it work, we can only describe it from the picture. In all 





such things the simplest is the best, and a very simple 
affair is shown in the engraving; it consists of a large 
tin or sheet-iron dust-pan, with a back to it, and the 
edge rolled inwards to present the insests when once in, 
from crawling out. It is 30 inches long, the other parts 
being in proportion. The operator takes it in one hand 
and a short broom or some kind of brush in the other, 
and passing along the rows, knocks or sweeps the bee- 
tles and the larve into it. Not having bugs enough of 
our own to give it a fair trial, it was taken to the field of 
a neighbor, where it worked admirably. The affair was 
left at our office by the tinsmith who made it, but who 





PAN FOR CATCHING POTATO-BUGS. 


did not leave his name..... Still simpler is the plan of 
D. O. Crum, Portage Co., O., who makes a paddle of a 
shingle, which he takes in one hand, and in the other a 
large tin pan, like a dish-pan, and by the use of the 
paddle knocks the bugs from the vines into the pan, and 
then kills them. He says that he does not think there 
is two pounds of Paris green used in the county, But 
the insects are never so bad after the first year or two. 


THE UsE or Paris GREEN.—Many prefer to apply the 


Paris green dry, mixed with flour, as it adheres better 


than when stirred with water, (see page 226, June last). 
Mr. L. B. Goodwin, Rock Island, I!l., sends us a method 
which we have not seen published. He makes flour 
paste as for putting on wall-paper ; one pint of this is 
added to a pailful of water, and then a tablespoonful of 
the green is put in and all mixed very thoroughly. The 
vines are sprinkled with this mixture in any convenient 
way ; our correspondent uses a wisp of straw or an old 
brush, and sprinkles his vines. This strikes us as a very 
sensible suggestion, as the paste in the first place pre- 
vents the poison from settling so rapidly as it would in 
clear water, and it sticks the poison to the plant, pre- 
venting it from being blown away. Thanks, Mr. G. 
Wut tHe TuBers BE PotsoneD?—This question 
comes up very often from eastern correspondents. In 
the western states where Paris green has been used so 
long, they do not need toask. So far as negative evi- 
dence can go, we say most decidedly no. It is true that 


- we use a most deadly poison, and the fact that it is dan- 


gerous and deadly, should always be kept in mind, but 
we also know that plants are very sensitive to the action 
of poisons, and should any virulent poison come in con- 
tact with its roots, the potato plant would be killed. The 
fact that the plant remains perfectly healthy, shows that 
it does not take up the poison ; it could not take up 
enough for the poison to be manifest in the tubers with- 
out being itself killed in the attempt. The amount ap- 
plied to the square foot is so very smali that no danger 
need be apprehended. A city near New York is said to 
be considering a law to prevent the sale of potatoes 
raised by farmers who use Paris green. The effect of 
this foolish law would be to encourage lying, and shut 
out farmers honest enough to admit that they did use it. 
Besides, in this very place potatoes have been sold for 
several years past, which came from western localities, 
where the green is used, and no one has been injured. 

Wit Norame E.se Kitt TaEmM ?—We are frequently 
asked if nothing but Paris green will kill the potato-bee- 
tle. Undoubtedly any other equally virulent poison will 
destroy them, but for ten years intelligent cultivators 
from Kansas and Missouri eastward, have been experi- 
menting, and have found that no less mild remedy is of 
any use, and have fixed upon Paris green, as of all the 
poisons the most effective as well as the most managea- 
ble, and at the same time the cheapest. We know what 
Paris green is—its danger, and all about it—while its 
color is likely to prevent any accidental use of it. We 
do not countenance the use of any secret remedies for 
the reason that they can be no better than Paris green, 
and their composition not being known, accidents may 


occur. One of these, which we know to be arsenic ia | 


some form, is a white powder, and for that very reason 
all the more dangerous to have about. We will not ad- 
vertise such things. and will not in any manner counte- 
nance the use of any secret application to plant, insect, 
beast,or to man, so we say let all secret preparations alone. 
Do not use any poison until it is manifest that hand 
picking and other mechanical means are of no avail, then 
use Paris green with the full knowledge that it is one of 
the most dangerous of all poisons. 








Oleo-Margarine Cheese and Butter, 


It is about two years since the preparation of tallow, 
known as oleo-margarine, was brought to the public no. 


-tice, and offered for sale as butter. Then the American 


Agriculturist took strong grounds against it as a fraud 
upon the consumers of butter, and a dangerous thing for 
dairymen to touch, and advised dairymen, produce dea)- 
ers, aud consumers to avoid it. Since then this stuff has 
been largely used to mingle with skim-milk for the 
manufacture of cheese, and some dairymen have unfor- 
tunately been led into the most surprising advocacy of this 
adulturation by officers of the Dairymen’s Association 
and a University Professor, to enter into the manufacture 
of this fraudulent article. As pointed out two years ago, 

and often since, the public refuse to eat this trash: ; the 
markets are consequently overstocked with it, and prices 

for genuine cheese are borne down by the pressure of 
the unsalable adulterated article. The wholesale pro- 
duce dealers are now very bitter against the * oleo-mar- 
garine,” and many manufacturers doubtless feel equally 
bitter against those who induced them to make the un- 
salable cheese. The verdict of the public, however, will 
be, “‘served them right,’’ for those who undertake to 
adulterate food, and those who encourage the attempts 
to do it, are both deserving of censure, which the public 
will not be slow to inflict upon the delinquents. In self- 
defence those factorymen, who make genuine butter or 
“full cream” cheese, should take means to prevent this 
unfair and injurious competition, by procuring the pas- 
sage of a law to prevent the sale of adulterated cheese or 
butter, except it be conspicuously branded, and repre- 
sented openly as what it really is, a mixtuge of milk with 
beef-tallow, cotton-seed oil, horse-fat, or whatever other 
ingredient may be used in the adulteration. 


_ rr + Oe 
A Plowing-Match at Mineola. 


ee 

After long continued efforts made by Mr. Crozier, of 
Beacon Farm, a plowing-match association has been 
formed, and the handsome sum of $250 raised with which 
to offer attractive prizes. Mr. Crozicr, as is well known, 
is an enthusiast in regard to plowing, and spares no ex- 
pense to procure the best implements. If he can infuse 
alike spirit into his brother farmers, much good would 
undoubtedly result. The match came off at Mineola, L. 
I, in connection with the Queens Co. summer exhibi- 
tion, on June 24th and 25th. A number of plows were 
entered, and some excellent work was done. The first 
prize, a silver cup, value $100, was carried off by Charles 
McKay, one of the Beacon Farm plowmen, with a Scotch 
lap-furrow plow, made by Thompson, of Scotland. Ed- 
ward Small, of Long Island, gained the first prize, a sil- 
ver cup, value $50, for flat-furrow plowing; the plow 
used was a Collins No. 3 steel plow. The Ames Plow 
Co. took the prize for swivel plows, and sod and subsoil 
plows. In double-furrow plowing the premium was 
gained by George Aiken, from the Beacon Farm, with 
one of Gray & Co.’s (of Glasgow, Scotland,) double fur- 
row iron plows. The Deere Gang-plow was highly com- 
mended, and did excellent work. In stubble-plowing 
John Small, with the Collins plow, took the prize ; John 
Collins, who competed with him with a Deere G. P. 
No. 5 plow, lost the prize by only one badly turned fur- 
row, made by the swerving of the team at the finish. It 
is greatly to be hoped that plowing-matches, now so 
rare, may become general, and lead toa great improve- 
ment in the ordinary style of plowing. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No. 66 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
cae ee 

Recent investigations into the state of the art of 
house-drainage and sewerage, have brought to my 
notice an English invention that seems to be of 
great value. It is shown in figure 1, and is called a 
‘*self-acting flush-tank,’’ (the invention of Mr. 
Rogers Field, of London). It is intended for use 
at the outlet of a house-drain, and wherever 
possible, is best placed close to the waste-pipe 
of the sink, outside of the house, where it will 
answer as a grease trap, and prevent the choking 
of the drain beyond by the congealing of fatty 
matters. For this purpose the whole apparatus is 
made of earthenware, consisting mainly of four 
pieces—A, the reservoir ; B, the grating or screen, 
and a trap for preventing the escape of foul smells; 
D,asiphon, and J, the beginning of the outlet— 
so arranged that the siphon will be readily brought 
into action, when the tank is filled, by the addition 
of a small quantity of water. An important acces- 
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1875.] 
sory is the pipe, C, which is a ventilator, carrying 
the foul gases to the top of the house, by con- 
necting with the main water conductors. In use, 
all of the water reaching this apparatus, after being 
screened of its coarser materials, by the grating, B, 
flows through the trap into the reservoir A, where 
it rises until this is entirely full, and where its 
heavier parts settle to the bottom, and its grease 
becomes cold and floats at the surface. 
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Fig. 1.—FIELD’S SELF-ACTING FLUSH TANK. 


reservoir is quite full, the pouring in of a single 
pitcher of water, sets the siphon in operation, and 
it continues to flow, full bore, until the contents of 
the reservoir are lowered to the level below which 
heavy matters are allowed to accumulate—the cover 
B, being occasionally removed to scoop them out. 
The drain leading from the outlet, F, may be con- 
nected with an under-ground drain, sufficiently deep 
to allow the whole apparatus to be buried out of 
the reach of frost, the grating, B, being a foot or 


























Fig. 2.—TILTING BOX. 





so under ground, in a recess having a movable 
cover. The outlet may be brought to the surface, 
or into connection with irrigating pipes near the 
surface, at such distance from the house as the 
inclination of the land will allow. 

The great annoyance in connection with the 
drainage from small establishments, and notably 
from a kitchen sink, arises from the fact that the 
stream is usually only a small trickling one, which 
has no power to carry away impurities, and wash 
out the drain, and which sinks into the soil at the 
first open joint, slowly fouling a considerable area, 
and constituting a source of real danger in hot 
weather. This effect is also much aggravated by the 
congealing of hot grease, which wil! sooner or later 
accumulate sufficiently to choke a pipe of any size. 
With the use of the flush-tank, as there is ordinarily 
no flow of waterat all through the pipe, any fouling 
of the ground from the liquid has time to become 
perfectly dry and aérated, and during the periodic 
flow the whole mass is carried forward in a cleans- 
ing stream, to any point of discharge that may be 
selected. This apparatus is not now to be obtained 
in this country, but a supply would soon be pro- 
duced did a sufficient demand exist forit. The 
cost of importation of single specimens between 
$25 and $30 is altogether too high for ordinary use. 

The importance of any complete device that wil] 
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lead to the reform so much needed in the ar- 
rangement of house-drains throughout the country, 
especially in the case of farm-houses and country 
residences, is so great that this of itself makes it 
eminently necessary to describe this method in 
these papers ; but the principle upon which this 
apparatus is based, has another and more purely 
agricultural application, which I especially desire to 
bring into notice ; and I can, perhaps, best accom- 
plish my purpose by describing the conditions 
existing at OgdemFarm, and the manner by which 
it is proposed to overcome them with the help of a 
similar device. 

Our barn cellar, which is the manure cellar, 40 
feet by 10¢ feet, is dug into a heavy clay soil, hav- 
ing some porous strata, which bring water to it in 
every heavy rain. The consequence is, that, in 
order to keep it even tolerably dry, we have had to lay 
a deep underdrain delivering on to the land some dis- 
tance away; and here, for a short distance, the 
small outflow over-saturates the ground, producing 
an enormous growth of rank grass, of little value, 
and constituting, practically, a waste of some of 
the very best of our manure. Could this intermit- 
tent flow be stopped, and the whole volume dis- 
charged rapidly, with force enough to carry it over 
several acres of land, by means of surface irriga- 
ting gutters, we should get a great advantage in 
place of what in now a real disadvantage. The 
plan that I propose is this: To wall up a cistern in 
a corner of the cellar, about 10 feet square, and 7 
feet deep, carrying a 4-inch siphon pipe from a point 
within a foot of the bottom of this, over the parti- 
tion wall, delivering by a cemented connection, 
into the present underdrain, which is large and 
good. I shall place a small windmill on the barn, 
to work a pump in a depression in the cellar, to 
which all liquid will flow, pumping all of this liquid 
manure into the new cistern. Then, whenever this 
is full, the siphon will be set in operation, and it 
will flow steadily and copiously until emptied. As 
the amount of water delivered by the pump, would 
beat no time great enough to fill the siphon and 
start its working, I shall adopt tie plan shown in 
the accompanying illustration (figure 2) for deliver- 
ing the liquid to the tank in large quantities, and 
at intervals. Whenever the tilting box is filled, it 
will discharge its contents at once. Iam confident 
that this plan for getting rid of the cellar water, 
will relieve us perfectly of a difficulty that has 
seemed insurmountable until the account of the 
flush-tank suggested a means for overcoming it. 
This arrangement will not only enable us to keep 
the cellar dry, and to make profitable use of the 
cellar water that is now troubling us, but we shall 
be able to extend this manner of using our manure 
up to the full requirments of the land we are thus 
enabled to irrigate ; for we have already a copious 
supply of water from another windmill, which we 
can at any time turn into the cellar, and so increase 
the amount of the liquid available for irrigating 
use. Of course this particular arrangement will be 
unsuited to many other cases. where a correspond- 
ing difficulty is felt, but I am confident that the 
siphon tank offers a suggestion which may be very 
wide and general in its application. 





I described, last year, the drainage of a swamp 
in Massachusetts, by a long and deeply laid 6-inch 
drain, having a bell or funnel-shaped mouth, for 
the admission of the water at the upperend. The 
work was completed late in the summer, and the 
whole apparatus worked perfectly. I had been 


assured by an engineer in the neighborhood, that” 


nothing Jess than an eighteen-inch pipe could carry 
the water of so large a district subject to trequent 
heavy rains ; but with the heaviest rain fall that has 
been known for years, the capacity of the pipe has 
been quite ample for its work; in fact, the water 
flowing from the mouth of this six-inch pipe, after 
the storm, made an angry looking brook three feet 
wide, and more than a foot deep. It seemed im- 
possible to believe that such a volume of water 
could have proceeded from so small a channel ; 
but the velocityin the pipe was exceedingly great, 
and the flow became retarded by the rough sides 
and bottom of the channel into which it was dis- 
gharged, the decreased velocity of course enlarging 








the size of the stream. Another difficulty, how- 
ever, which was anticipated at the outset, has 
shown itself to be formidable. The swamp is a 
circular one, surrounded by high land, and has 
evidently been at some time a deep lake. We were 
able to procure no pole of practicable size, with 
which we could reach the bottom, and an area of 
several acres trembled at a heavy tread, so as to 
ripple the water in the ditches throughout the 
whole extent. In fact, the soil of the swamp con- 
sisted of only partly decomposed roots and flags, 
in the condition of a sponge, distended by satura- 
tion with the water, and as fast as the water was 
withdrawn, the sponge dried and contracted, and 
although we lowered the water in the ditches four 
feet, the surface of the ground has settled to very 
nearly its present level, so that a large part of the 
swamp is just as badly off as ever Tue drain was 
made as low as practicable without inordinate ex- 
pense, and while it suffices perfectly for the removal 
of all the hill water flowing into tic di:eh, (which 
entirely surrounds the swamp), we have to adopt 
some further means for draining the swamp itself. 
Remembering my observations of drainage works 
in Holland, (similar, though on an enormously larger 
scale), I have concluded to make what the Dutch 
call a ‘‘ polder,’’ of this swamp; throwing up 3 
low dyke at the inner bank of the encircling ditch, 
so that under no circumstancés can spring floods 
break in upon it, and to provide a sufficiently deep 
outlet for the enclosed area, by artificial pumping. 
The area of the swamp, inside of the ditch, is about 
six acres, and I shall provide for giving this an out- 
let, if necessary, at a depth of fifteen feet below 
its present level, digging a well near its present 
outlet, with a pump having the capacity of a two- 
inch pipe, and arranging to admit the main ditch of 
the swamp at lower and lower levels, as it becomes 
necessary to deepen it. With the arrangements 
already made, the cost of providing this outlet, 
pump, windmill and well, will not exceed $250, and 
the land, when once laid dry, ought to make meadow 
land of the first quality, worth, in that neighbor- 
hood, $250 per acre. I state the case and describe 
the process at this early day, because the season is 
close upon us, when others, having similar work to. 
perform, should set about it, and I have seen 
enough of such operations abroad, to make me 
confident in recommending this method. It will 
probably take a year or two for the land to settle 
and become firm, but I shall report progress. 





A correspondent in Pennsylvania writes : “ I wish 
to know how many acres of rye it will take to keep 
twelve cows, with the help of twelve acres of good 
pasture, until sowed corn is fit to cut, putting in 
the corn as early as possible ; and how much corn 
will it take to keep them until cold weather comes 
on? What time this fall should I sow the rye?” 

Rye will not go very far toward carrying cattle 
through from the first green of the spriug, until 
corn-fodder is ready to cut, for the reasoy that it 
grows so rapidly, and becomes so soon hard and 
unpalatable. However, as in this case there is a 
fair amount of good pasture, the rye wiil ouly be 
needed as an accessory. Two or three acres will be 
enough, if the land is even tolerably good. The 
seed should be sown about the 10th of September. 
Then, with a fair growing season, the rye will afford 
a good nibble in November, and if it is well set, it 
will bear pretty thorough feeding off, (in dry 
weather), even after heavy frosts have checked it. 
It should not be pastured in the spring, unless it is 
to be kept for pasture altogether, but it should be 
used for'soiling, the mowing being begun when the 
blades have reached the length of 8 or 10 “inehes. 
Its growth at this time is very rapid, and all that is 
cut off before the flowering shoots appear, will 
make nearly as full a crop as that which has been 
left undisturbed. If a larger area is sown—say 
five or six acres—it may be pastured pretty steadily: 
up to the Ist of July, but this is a wasteful system 
as compared with the use by soiling. In either 
case a small field of rye would bea great help to 
the pasture, and there should be no difficulty, by 
the system proposed, in carrying the stock through 
in good condition to corn-fodder time. Three 
acres of corn-fodder will be ample for 12 cows. 
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I have a letter from Mr. 8. R. Gridley, of Bristol, 
Conn., who is one of the oldest breeders of Jersey 
eattle in the country, and who comes to my aid in 
the attempt to dissuade breeders from deferring to 
a very modern, and, it seems to me, a very absurd 
fashion, that sprung up a short time ago, in favor 
of solid (or uniform) color. Mr. Gridley says: ‘TI 
will say that, twenty years ago, when I first com- 
menced breeding this kind of stock, they were 
nearly all fawn and white. Mr. Buck had some 
black and white, Mr. Taintor’s were fawn ard 
white, (what he called ‘ patchy ’), and Mr. Norton’s 
were French-gray and white. L. C. Ives and Geo. 
Beach had each a fawn and white cow, white enowh 
to condemn them at the present time with the modern 
breeders ; still the former made 17%, and the latter 
174 lbs. of butter per week. Then a solid-colored 
Jersey was looked upon with suspicion. Even as 
late as 1860 I bought one of Daniel Buck ; she was 
dark-fawn, with black points, (a gentleman from 
eastern Connecticut, who said that he had visited 
the Island of Jersey, denounced this solid-colored 
cow as an impure Jersey), the first that I ever heard 
of the full black-point merit, I was informed that 
it was the ‘ peculiar taste’ of Mr. J. P. Swain, and 
Ihave no disposition to deprive him of his taste. 
Still the best Jersey cows I have ever seen, were 
not all of one color. _ It is true, I have two or three 
solid-colored cows, and ask more for them, as they 

‘are fashionable colors.”’ 

Mr. Swain can not be accused of originating this 
notion, which I believe to have been entirely a crea- 
ture of the Messrs. Fowler, the principal English 
dealers in Jersey cattle. Their purpose in resort- 
ing to the dodge is, I think, sufficiently clear ; and 
Mr. Swain, I fancy, adopted it from its supposed 
bearing on one of his favorite theories concerning 
the buffalo origin of this race of cattle It seems 
to me that the best presentation of the case has 
been made by a correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman, who compares the black tongue and 
black switch mania, to the way’s suggestion that 
Horace Greeley, in “ What I Know About Farm- 
ing,” said that the best broom-corn sced to plant, 
was that which had a black stripe around the han- 
dle. Logically viewed, I think the two cases are 
fairly parallel. 


60 ene 
What is Asbestos? 


—~<—— 


It frequently happens that a substance which has 
only been known in the laboratories and in the cab- 
inets of scientific collectors, is put to some new 
use, and at once becomes an article of general in- 
terest. This is the case with asbestos, of which 
specimens were regarded as remarkable mineral cu- 
riosities, but the applications of which were very 
limited until a few years ago, when its incombusti- 
ble and non-conducting qualities were turned to ac- 
count in various ways by Mr. H. W. Johns, who 
has set the word before the public so prominently, 
that there is a general desire to know something 
about the material. It has already been hinted 
that asbestos is a mineral, and one not very familiar 
with minerals, would be surprised to find in a well 
arranged collection, that some black glassy-looking 








crystals with well marked angles, labelled horn- 
blende, oceupy a place very near some pure white 
specimens, with a fibrous appearance, and a satiny 
lustre, which do not’ look like a mineral at all— 
asbéstos; if the collection is at all full, there will 
be fibrous masses like figure 1, of yellowish-white, 
_ an@ though ‘soft and flexible, have no luster, and 

spe Tike fig. 2, in which the fibres are dis- 
seen, but are compacted closely together. 





Fig. 1.—FILAMENTS OF ASBESTOS. 





Much of what is called asbestos, is a variety of the 
very common mineral hornblende, which in its most 
perfect form, exists as handsome black crystals. 
These minerals, hornblende and asbestos, so unlike 
in appearance, are placed near together on account 
of their similar chemical composition, which is 
mainly silica, magnesia, and lime, with a small 
amount of iron insome. Asbestos gets its name 
from Greek words, meaning unchanged by fire, as 
it is not affected by any ordinary heat. The com- 
mon acids do not attack it, hence it is of use in the 
chemist’s laboratory for various purposes, such as 
filtering acids. The non-combustible properties 
were known to the ancients, who made a cloth 
from it in which the dead were wrapped prepara- 
tory to burning, and in which the ashes of the body 
were saved ; they also employed it for lamp-wick- 
ing. Among the minor uses to which asbestos has 
been put, is that of making gloves for the use of 
those who have to handle hot iron. The finer 
kinds, which are pure white and silky, are compar- 
atively rare and expensive, while the colored and 
more compact forms are quite abundunt, and are 
found in various parts of the country. Some of 
the largest deposits being controlled by Mr. Johns, 
who, at his factory, reduces it to various degrees 





Fig. 2.—SOLID ASBESTOS. 


of fineness, according to the uses to which it is to 
be put. The largest quantity is consumed in pre- 
paring roofing material, for which the material is 
reduced to a kind of flock, and forms the basis of 
acompound which is applied to a strong canvas. 
This is nailed upon the roof, and afterwards paint- 
ed over with Asbestos Roof-Coating, which con- 
sists largely of the mineral. Various non-conduct- 
ing articles, such as felt, board, cement, etc., for 
protecting wood-work which is exposed to fire, are 
made largely of asbestos, and are also used to cov- 
er boilers and steam-pipes to prevent the loss of 
heat. The material has also been employed in mak- 
ing fire-proof safes. One of the most recent appli- 
cations of asbestos is in the making of steam-pack- 
ing, to use around the piston-rods and other moy- 
ing parts of an engine, where a steam-tight joint is 
needed ; for this purpose it is spun into ropes of 
different sizes. Indeed so many uses have bcen 
found for what was not long ago a nearly worthless 
substance, that we shall by and by wonder how the 
world managed to get along without asbestos. 
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Extension Ladders, 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 
—_—_—~— 


Extension ladders are useful for various pur- 
poses, especially about a farm, yet not one farmer 
in ten has an extension, or even a common ladder 
of sufficient length to reach the roof of his build- 
ings in case of fire or any accident requiring their 
use. A ladder of 25 
feet or more in length 
is a cumbrous affair 
for common use, while 
one of 14 feet and one 
of 16 feet may be easily 
handled, and are the 
most desirable lengths 
for general use, and two 
ladders of the above 
lengths are easily con- 
verted into extension ladders at will. The side- 
pieces of ladders should be siraight grained, and 
free from knots or any decay. <A pole of chestnut 
or pine of suitable size, when split or sawed, is pre- 
ferable to sawed pieces obtained at the mill. Con- 





necting rounds or rungs should not be less than 
12 inch in diameter at the ends, enlarging as they 
approach the center, and made of the best and 
toughest seasoned wood to be obtained: In fig. 1 





the top rounds of each ladder serve as a hinge, and 
the figure shows the ladder partly folded ; when 
opened, the ends of one, H, H, rest against the 
round, Z, of the other; small rivets or bolts should 
pass through the ends neur H, H, to keep it from 





‘Fig. 1.—EXTENSION LADDER. 


splitting. Fig. 2 shows a more désirable plan, in 
which A is an iron band or clasp that is placed up- 
on the side-piece, X, and when the ladder is ex- 
tended, slips down over the end of side-piece, S, as 
far as the round M. Both sides being thus made, 
the ladder can be turned over without becoming 
disengaged. Both ladders, when partly folded, 
make a good, serviceable step-ladder for picking 
fruit, etc. In making the one shown in fig. 3, place 
the rounds an equal distance apart, say 14 inches, 
then exactly two inches below each round, bore a 
half-inch hole in the opposite direction, as shown 
at P, P, P, P, so that when the end of one ladder is 
lapped over the other, the holes will be directly op- 
posite ; youcan then make them of the desired 
length, by uniting them with four one-half inch 
bolts, B, B, B, B, furnished with easy turning or 
winged nuts. The coupling of this ladder takes a 
few minutes’ time, but it is perfectly safe when 





Fig. 2.—EXTENSION LADDER. 


properly united. The upper, lower, and middle 
rounds of long ladders should be one inch thick, 
and two-and-a-half or three inches wide, projecting 
and keyed at the ends, as shown at 7, which pre- 
vents spreading apart. Ladders should be painted 
and kept under shelter when not in use. Farmers 
should also have more stationary ladders about 
their buildings, especially the barns, giving easy 





Fig. 8.—EXTENSION LADDER. 


access tothe most frequented parts of thé ioft, 
without incurring danger to life and limb: 
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The Esquimaux Dog. 
elie ae 

In all arctic countries the dog is a most valuable 
domestic animal, as it is the only one that can be 
used for transportation ; in those regions, where 
there is almost no 
vegetation, only car- 
nivorous animals can 
be kept, and the dog 
is the only one of 
these that has been 
domesticated and 
trained to work. It 
is a notable fact that 
the dogs of savage 
and partly civilized 
peoples, show a very 
strong resemblance 
to the wolves of those 
countries, and 80 
nearly related are the 
Esquimaux dogs to 
the Canada wolf, that 
it is difficult fo find 
any certain marks of 
distinction between 
them. A pure white 
Esquimaux dog, re- 
cently imported, at- 
tracted considerable 
attention at one of 
the English dog 
shows, a few months 
ago, and had its por- 
trait, which is here 
reproduced, published in ‘ The Country,” as the 
finest specimen of its kind that had been seen in 
England. These dogs are usually brindled, and a 
pure white one is regarded as of especial value. 
The following are the measurements of this re- 
markably fine specimen: Hight at shoulder, 2 ft. 6 
in. ; length from center between shoulder blades to 
center between ears, 1 foot; from latter point to 
end of nose, 11 in. ; length from shoulders to set- 
ting on of tail, 2 ft. 7 in.; length of tail, 1 foot 
4 in. ; measurement round head just behind ears, 
2ft. ; just above eyes, 1 foot 8in. ; at point of nose, 
10in. ; his girth measured fairly tight, not outside 
the hair, 3 ft.; his weight is 120 lbs. Like other 
Esquimaux dogs, this one does not bark, but when 
angry or hungry, 
gives a howl precise- 
ly like that of the 
wolf. This animal is 
very tame, following 
its master, and show- 
ing no signs of its 
wild nature, which 
may be due to the 
fact that it is well 
fed. Among the Es- 
quimaux the dogs are 
scantily fed, and re- ; 
ceive no other caress- ~ 
es than those given 
by the end of a six- 
foot seal-skin lash; <°S 
but notwithstanding 
they are hard work- 
ed, and brutally treat- 
ed, they are much 
attached to their 
masters. The chief 
distinctions between 
these dogs and the 
wolf, are that the 
wolf has a more 
oblique eye than the 
dog, and that it car- 
ries both head and 
tail down in running, 
while the dog runs 
with head up, and the tail curled over the back; 
yet Dr. Kane states that he has had in his teams, 
dogs which had all these wolfish characteristics, 
and that he has more than once mistaken a pack 
of wolves for the dogs of a party of Esquimaux. 


That the Esquimaux dog is very closely related to 
the wolf, is shown by the fact that they will breed 
with wolves, and it is said that the Indians cross 
their dogs with the wolf, to improve the breed and 
| increase their courage. These dogs are not only 


| used to drag the sled, but on journeys during the 
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THE AMERICAN REDSTART.—(Setophaga ruticilla.) 


short summers they serve as pack animals, and carry 
aload of 25 or 30 Ibs. fastened across their shoulders, 


or . 


The American Redstart. 
_— ~ —_ 

One of the handsomest of our smaller birds is 
the Redstart, which begins to arrive in the northern 
states about the first of May, and commences to 
build its nest about the. first week in June. The 
nest is generally placed on a small tree, about eight 
or ten feet from the ground, and is composed of 
fine strips of cedar bark, wild grape-vine bark, 











grasses, and the like, and is altogether a neat af- 





THE ESQUIMAUX OR WOLF DOG. 


fair, with its interior constructed with considera- 
ble skill, and its exterior disguised by lichens and 
other materials, glued on with the saliva of the 
birds. Itis hollowed deeply and lined with threads 
of grape-vine bark, hair, etc. Four eggs are usu- 














ally laid, of a beautiful cream-white, marked with 
reddish-brown and pale-lilac spots. The birds 
frequent woods, orchards, and pastures, and their 
beautiful colors and vivacious movements enliven 
every spot where they abound. Their note is a 
shrill cry of chee-we-ea, uttered at frequent inter- 
; ; vals. They dart about 
like the fly-catchers, 
and seize insects 
while on the wing, 
snapping them up 
with a noise like that 
of shutting a small 
pair of scissors ; they 
also work industri- 
ously among the foli- 
age of the trees and 
shrubs, and destroy 
many insects. The 
Redstart has received 
several systematic 
names, but the one 
accepted by our or- 
nithologists, is Seto- 
phaga ruticilla, The 
bird is about five and 
a third inches in 
length. The male 
has its head and neck 
black, with biuish re- 
flections ; the sides of 
the breast, lower 
wing coverts, and 
tail feathers, except 
the two middle ones, 
of a beautiful orange- 
red ; the abdomen and lower tail coverts, white; 
bill brownish-black. The female is different in 
color, for where the male has orange-red, her color 
is yellow, besides she is brownish-olive above, and 
whitish-yellow beneath. This bird stays in the 
eastern states through the summer, and about the 
middle of September begins its southern migration, 
at the end of which month it may be looked for 
in vain. The beauty of the plumage of the Red- 
stait, and the havoc it makes among. insects and 
their larve, should entitle it to protection, 
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TRAVELING THRASHING MACHINES.—It is a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration, if it is not more 
economical, as well 
as more convenient, 
for a farmer to own 
his horse-power and 
thrashing machine, 
than to hire one of 
the large machines 
which go from place 
* to place to work. The 
. cost of thrashing by 
.. one of these, is per- 
haps equal to one- 
terith of thecrop. It 
is ,attended by con- 
siderable extra ex- 
- pense in providing 
- extra hands, or extra 
teams, and there is 
“- some waste in doing 

= the work in a hurry. 
The labor is excessive 
while it lasts, and 
there is, moreover, 
the cost of boarding 
hands and * horses. 
For a crop of 1,000 
bushels of grain, the 
cost will amount to 
over $150. With a 
two-horse-power ma- 
chine, costing $275 to 
; $350, this work can 
be done in five days, without hurry, inconvenience, 
or loss, and often without extra help. The horse- 
power will also serve other purposes, which will 
thus reduce the cost attached to the thrashing. 
Upon farms that have 500 or more bushels of grain 
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to thrash each year, it would certainly seem better 


to have a machine of one’s own, than to hirea 
traveling machine. 
a 0 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 140. 
(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
eg 

I noticed a fact this spring that might be quoted 
‘to sustain the views of Prof. Atwater. One of the 
worst pests on my farm is Red-root or Pigeon-weed. 
The seed germinates in the fall on the winter wheat. 
It goes to seed next summer before the wheat is 
cut. The seed falls to the ground and germinates 
in the fall, and the plants grow among the clover 
and go to seed in June before the clover is cut for 
hay. Whatever plans we adopt for checking its 
growth in the winter wheat will fail to clear the 
farm of this weed, until we can destroy it also in 
the clover. A heavy crop of clover, of course, has 
a tendency to smother the red-root, but there is 
more of it in the hay than most of us suspect. If 
the clover is light, as mine was this year, the red- 
root shows itself in full force. I once asked John 
Johnston if sheep would not eat it? He replied in 
substance, that possibly they might be starved to 
eat it. He once had a neighbor who undertook to 
clean his foul farm by keeping a large flock of sheep 
and compelling them from sheer hunger to eat the 
weeds. He partially succeeded in his object, but 
he killed a good many sheep also, and so weakened 
the others that his flock was almost worthless. He 

advised me not to try the experiment. 

I havea flock of pure-bred Cotswolds, kept for 
breeding purposes, and I feed the ewes and lambs 
liberally. This spring I hit on a new method of 
feeding them which works toa charm. I feed no 
grain or oil-cake, my object ‘being, not to get the 
ewes fat, but to secure a large flow of milk for the 
lambs. Formerly I fed bran for this purpose, to- 
gether with mangels and cloverhay. This spring 
I fed malt-combs instead of bran. At first I. fed it 
dry, but it occurred to me that when we want cows 
to give a large flow of milk we “slop them.’’ And 
I thought I would try slopping my ewes and lambs. 
We were cooking malt-combs for the pigs, and I 
told the shepherd to put some troughs and half- 
barrels in the sheep-yard, and carry them a pail or 
two of these warm slops, and see if they would eat 
them. At first the ewes did not know what to 
make of them, and only drank a very little. But 
the next day they drank more, and more the 
day following, and the next day more still. ‘Give 
them all they like to drink,’ I had said, ‘it will 
not hurt them.”—And it did not. But it seemed 
impossible to give them all they wanted. We car- 
ried over 100 pails a day to a flock of sixty ewes. 
This was more work than I had bargained for, and 
sol gave up the idea of cooking, and adopted a 
new plan. I put a large linseed-oil barrel, holding 
about 150 gallons, in the sheep-yard nearthe pump. 
Into this we puta bag, (50 lbs.), of malt-combs, 
and filled up the barrel with water, and stirred up 
the malt-combs, and let them soak twelve hours. 
Then we filled up the troughs with the slops, and 
let the sheep drink all they would. This was but, 
little more labor than if we had given the sheep 
nothing but water. But it was a vast improvement 
over the ordinary manner of feeding dry food and 
elear water. , 

We continued to let the sheep all they would 
eat or drink of these malt-combs,even after they 
were turned to grass—allowing them at the same 
time some dry malt-combs in the troughs. And 
now comes the point of my story. There was con- 
siderable red-root in my clover pasture, just in 
blossom, and it worried me a good deal to know 
how to prevent it from going to seed. That ques- 
tion was soon settled. The sheep nipped off every 
green head and branch of the red-root. 

I think Prof. Atwuter would explain this result 
as follows: Malt-combs are rich in albuminoids, 
and it has been shown that when sheep are furnish- 
ed with the necessary amount of nitrogenous food, 
that they can then digest cellulose or woody fiber. 
If you feed a sheep on straw alone, it will not di- 
gest as much of the straw as if it had grain in ad- 

dition. And so with this red-root or pigeon-weed ; 








ordinarily the sheep will not touch it. It is un- | 


doubtedly a poor food. But when you give the 
sheep rich concentrated food, they will then eat 
more or less of this poor innutritious food. 

It so happens that the sheep are having rich ni- 
trogenous food, but I am by no means sure that 
they would not eat the red-root if they had corn in- 
stead of malt-combs. It is not the nitrogen they 
need, for dry young clover contains more nitrogen 
than dry corn, and yet they will not eat tue weeds 
if they have nothing but clover. What seems to 
be needed is richer and more concentrated food, 
and it will probably make very little difference 
whether this rich concentrated food is what we call 
a highly nitrogenous food like peas, beans, oil-cake, 
or malt-combs, or whether it is a rich carbonaceous 
food, so-called, like corn. 

The important fact, (and I thank Prof. Atwater 
for bringing it out so clearly), is this: If you want 
animals to eat poor food, do not starve them to it, 
but give them sufficient rich food to enable them 
to digest the cellulose or woody fiber. Jt is a les- 
son which thousands of farmers need to learn. 


The drouth still continues. We shall have light 
crops in this section. Winter wheat on many fields 
will not return more than the seed. Barley and 
oats will be far below an average yield. It is too 
soon (June 15) to say anything about corn, but the 
indications are favorable. I hope we shall have a 
great crop. The country needs it, and I suppose 
an unusually large area has been planted. The 
scarcity of pigs will give us good prices for choice 
pork, and the ‘‘ hog crop” next fall will prove a 
profitable one. And this is the real point. Busi- 
ness men and financiers talk about the money 
which we get for wheat, corn, etc., but what the 
country needs is more profitable agriculture. We 
need better crops per acre and better prices. I pre- 
dicted the present depression in business, I knew 
that farmers were not makingmoney. I knew they 





were selling nearly all their products at less than | 


it cost to produce them. Jt is not the aggregate | and materials are comparatively cheap, and it is a 


amount of money we receive for our products that 
determines our prosperity, but the margin of profit 
left after deducting our expenses. Our expenses 
have been far too great, and we have been 
obliged to curtail them—hence the depression in 
business. 
ter farming. I think we shall have a higier range 
of prices, but that alone will not insure prosperity. 
We must have larger crops per acre. This will les- 
sen the cost of production. 
stock and feed more liberally. 


“ But will it pay?” again asks the Squire. ‘I got 





a Cotswold ram from you and bred him toa lot of | 


long-wooled ewes that I got in Canada, and I am 
sure I could have done better with common sheep.”’ 
—‘There is no doubt on this point,’’ I replied, 
* but you overlooked the essential point in regard 
to ‘feeding liberally.’ You half starved them. The 
poor things have had barely endugh food to sustain 
the vital functions, and nothing to grow with.” 
John Pierce, a successful fine-wool sheep breed- 
er, was here to-day (June 15), and we put three of 
our lambs on the scales. The first one we caught 
was a ewe lamb, born March 19. She weighed 75 
lbs. The next was a ram lamb, born March 13. He 
weighed 854 Ibs. May 11, the latter weighed 59 
Ibs., and has gained 264 Ibs. in one month and four 
days. These arc thorough-breds. We then caught 
an average grade Cotswold-Merino ewe, two years 
old, with a lamb byher side. She weighed 148 Ibs., 
and the lamb, born March 17, 65 lbs. This lamb, 
on May 11, weighed 46 Ibs., and has gained in one 
month and four days, 19 lbs. This ewe and her 
lamb is a fair representation of what we may ex- 
pect from this cross when the ewes and lambs are 
fed liberally. I could select heavier grade sheep 
and heavier grade lambs. Now I will not stop to 
answer the Squire’s question, “‘ will it pay.”-—We 
do not get anything likens much for good mutton 
as it is worth, when compared with poor mutton, 


+ but even as things are now, I can figure out a very 


respectable profit from this system of breeding and 
feeding. 





“C. §.,” Pittsburgh, Ind., writes: ‘I sold to-day 


What the country needs to-day is bet- | 


We must have better , 











eighteen hogs, just ten months old, that averaged 
286 lbs., after driving six miles. They were of 
Magie-Poland China-Berkshire-No Breed of this 
section, and considered something extra by my 
neighbors, but they were rather coarse, and not uni- 
formly good feeders. Could not the same weight 
be made on well-bred pigs, in the same or less 
time, with less expense ?’’—Mr. 8. has purchased 
a thoroughbred Essex boar, which he proposes to 
use on his large sows. This cross will certainly 
improve the quality of the pork, and I think, give 
him a greater weight in proportion tothe food con- 
sumed, The above hogs were fed “ bran and ship- 
stuff; on clover pasture in the fall, corn in the 
winter, and clover pasture in the spring.’”’—This is 
good management, and the pigs must have been a 
good lot. But there is no necessity for keeping the 
“large breeds”’ to get pigs of 300 lbs. live weight. 

So far as I have observed, the quality of western 
hogs is rapidly improving. And this is the great 
point for us toaim at. We want better pork and 
better prices. We ought to produce the best pork, 
bacon, hams, and lard in the world. I do not like 
to see the following quotation in the English papers 
every week: ‘‘Bacon.—Market very firm, Irish 
fully maintains late rates. Waterford singed, siz- 
able sides, 84s. per cwt.; Limerick, 76s. to 80s. 
Hambro bacon has risen in value, and is now 
quoted at 70s. to 74s. per cwt.; American sides, 
62s. to 63s. per ewt. ; scalded short middles, 54s,” 

All we need to add from 3 to5 cents per pound 
to the price of our own hams, and bacon, and pork, 
is a little more attention to quality. 





I do not think I have ever known farmers feel so 
“blue”? as at the present time. Andin truth it is 
not to be wondered at. The times, and seasons, 
and crops are discouraging. But let us not be cast 
down. Let us keep on working and hoping. There 
is light ahead. We have less to complain of than 
any other class. The duty of every farmer who can 
afford it, is to push forward improvements. Labor 


good time to spend money—if you do it judiciously. 





We have a German farmer in this neighborhood, 
who sets us all a good example. He commenced 
life asa hired man. He has now one of the best 
farms in the town, and is adding acre to acre. 
Whatever he does is done well. He never seems to 
be ina hurry. But he commences to plow in the 
spring before some of us begin to think about get- 
ting the plows ready, and he has ten or twenty 
acres of barley sown before some of us have plow- 
edafurrow. He is always ahead. Everything is 
in its place ; everything in good repair and ready 
for use at a moment’s notice. His land is getting 
cleaner every year—and I was going to say richer, 
but Iam not so sure on this latter point. I have 
sometimes thought he was running his land rather 
hard. But there is certainly no diminution in the 
crops. His farm would sell for 50 per cent more 
than he paid for it, while other farms have not 
increased in value. The secret of success, in his 
case, is first in the man himself—in his industry, 
sobriety, and good judgment. And in the next 
place I think it is due principally to the fact that 
he plows early, and plows late, and plows well, and 
plows often ; and he uses the harrow and the roller 
until his soil is mellow and in good order for the 
seed. Then he cultivates his corn and potatoes 
and beans the moment he can see the rows, and 
he suffers not a weed to grow and goto seed. I 
ought to add that he has five energetic sons to help 
him, and while hc hires little or no labor, there is a 
large amount of work done on the farm. In fact, 
say what you will, there is, never has been, and 
never will be, good farming without the expendi- 
ture of considerable labor.—‘‘ I have always employ- 
ed a good many men,” said John Johnston, and all 
really successful farmers, I think, would be obliged 
to say the same thing. 





We have a steam thrashing machine just intro- 
duced for the first time into this neighborhood. - I 
have long wanted to thrash by steam. Two or 
three days thrashing hurts my horses more than a 
month’s ordinary work. They have to go round 
and round, the right hand side and legs of the 
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horse traveling about one-eighth faster than the 


They are constantly pulling “‘on a 


left side. : 
I always give 


twist.”” This can not be avoided. 


the outside horse, which has to travel about one- | 


fifth faster than the inside horse, a longer portion 
of the evener. Or rather, we bore a hole about 
three inches from the end of the left halfof the 
evener. This gives the inside horse, which does 
not travel so far, a heavier load to pull. The 
thrashers never seem to take kindly to this arrange- 
ment, and dd not adopt it with their own horses. 
But they give no reason. It seems hardly fair to 
make a horse that has to walk, say 25 miles a day, 
pull as hard as one by his side that only walks 20 
miles. I have a favorite horse that has great pluck 
and endurance. He is always bound to keep ahead 
of any horse he is with. But put him‘on to a sweep- 
power, and let him be the outside horse, and his 
spirit dies out of him. After a few rounds, he 
gives up in dispair. He isa changed horse. There 
is no life nor pluck in him. He lags behind. At 
the plow or on the road he never needs a whip. He 
is always wide awake and always ahead. But on 
the machine, the driver is constantly saying “‘ get 
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EVENER FOR THRASHING MACHINE. 





up, Tom”; but neither word nor whip will make 
him keep up with the inside horse. I fancy the 
inside horse, who, during all the other days in the 
year has to see ‘‘ Tom” keep ahead of him, rather 
enjoys Tom’s humiliation on thrashing days. Poor 
Tom, he sometimes makes me angry by not keeping 
step with the other horse on the road ; but I cannot 
but feel sorry for him when on the machine. I would 
not treat a poor horse so. I want to thrash by steam. 

But here comes in a difficulty. How about the 
insurance ? ~Iam insured for three years. I pay $6 
per thousand for three years. And I use a steamer 
for cooking food all the time, and no objection. 
But if I want to bring on a steamer to thrash with, 
I must pay, as I understand the matter, $10 a thou- 
sand extra for one year, and am then hedged in 
with a set of the most minute regulations, neglect 
of any of which invalidates the whole policy. I 
am insured for say $10,000. I pay $60 for three 
years. I want to thrash for two days.—‘‘ Well, we 
will give you a ‘permit,’ provided you do so and so. 
You must have a pit of water under the fire-box, 
and have water constantly near, and you must keep 
a special watchman every minute, night and day, 
and at meal times.””—That is all right, I say. Any- 
thing to pay ?—‘‘ Oh, yes, we charge $1.00 per hun- 
dred.’’—What, for two days ?—‘‘ No, fora year, but 
you must only thrash one harvest.’’—But I do not 
want it fora year. Iam already insured with you 
for three years. I can thrash all I have to thrash in 
two or three days, and the steam engine will then 
be removed. How much extra must I pay for two 
days ?—‘‘ One hundred dollars.”-—In other words, 
they ordinarily insure me on ten thousand dollars, 
at the rate of eleven cents for two days, but for 
two days’ thrashing with a steam engine, I must 
pay one hundred dollars extra! A flashy Insurance 
Agent, with a cigar in his mouth, matches in his 
pocket, and no brains in his head, is a much more 
dangerous article among farm buildings, than a 
steam engine. I think farmers should keep the 
ground on which he stands, well saturated with 
water, and be very careful not to wet the choice 
specimen of humanity. 
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ConcreTE Roors.—A fire-proof roof may be 
made of cement. A flat roof is no more costly in 
money or space, than a peaked roof, and such a 
roof, if made of boards covered with a coating of 
cement, of water-lime and sand, and then another 


of asphalt, is absolutely safe against fire from with- 
out. 


It is easily repaired when necessary, and a 














brick or stone house thus finished, is as secure as 
it is possible to make it. In view of the increasing 
risk from fires, and the increased cost of insurance 
on country houses, buildings should be made fire- 
proof as far as possible. 
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Tim Bunker on Tramps, 
How to Cure them. 
aicgepa ss 

“That is what I call ‘rubbing it in,’’’ said Jake 
Frink, as he stopped at the wood-pile yesterday 
morning with the saddest expression upon his face 
I have seen in a month. . 

“Rubbing what in?” inquired Seth Twiggs, 
drawing a match across the end of a log upon which 
he was sitting, and lighting his pipe. 

“Why, haint you heerd on’t yet? Ye see, tew 
tramps called at our house yesterday forenoon, and 
found Polly ironing. They was big stout fellers, 
and I was out in the corn-field hoein. They said 
they had bo’t a shad out of a wagon in the street, 
and would like to cook it over her fire, as they was 
hungry and hadn’t had anything to eat for tew days. 
Polly didn’t like to rile up the fellers by saying no, 
and as the fire was all agoin’, she said they might 
cook the fish. So they cooked the shad, and Polly 
sot on a hull loaf of rye bread, and a lot of Johnny 
cake, and she said they eat as if they hadn’t seen 
any Vittles ina week. They was very purlite, and 
thanked her for her kindness. When Polly Frink 
come to git dinner for her men folks, her eyes open- 
ed sum. The shad she got from market that 
mornin’ and hung up in the sink-room was nowhere 
to be found. At fust she thought the cat had got 
it. But the cat was shut updownseller. Then she 
begun to smell a mice. Don’t you think them 
scoundrels had stole Polly’s shad and cooked it be- 
fore her eyes? That’s what I call rubbing it in.”’ 

“‘Sarved you jest right,’’ said Seth Twiggs, whose 
eyes were twinkling through the clouds of smoke. 
“Tf you haint any more sense then to keep open 
doors for every loafin’ lazy cur that comes along, 
you desarve to be took in in the same way. Them 
critters will travel jest as long as they can find any 
body to feed ’em. They hate work worse than 
pizen, and they jest mean to live by spungin’. 
They haint got any homes, and won’t have as long 
as they can find fools enough to feed ’em without 
work. Such chaps don’t git any fodder at our 
house, I tell you.” 

“Tt is a growing evil,’’ said Deacon Smith, who 
has been first Selectman in Hookertown for the last 
five years. ‘*These tramps cost the town over five 
hundred dollars last year, and by the way they have 
come on this season, the bill will be a good deal 
larger this year. I do not know what we are going 
to do about it.’’ 

“Duno, duno!’’ exclaimed Seth, rising from his 
log and taking the pipe from his mouth. ‘‘ Why, 
Deacon, it is plainer than the nose on yer face. It’s 
feed these critters are after, feed without work. 
Stop the feed, and they will go to work and earn 
their own bread.” 

‘Not as you knows on,”’ said Jake Frink. ‘I 
guess they’d set down by the road-side and die if 
they had to hoe corn fur a livin’.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, the world wouldn’t luse much ef they 
did,”’ said Seth. 

‘*We ought to feed the hungry, ought we not?” 
inquired the Deacon. 

“Not by a jug full,” said Seth. ‘It’s a clear 
purvarsion of Scripter to feed such lyin’, thievin’ 
curs as come along here every day. Parson Spooner 
preached the trew doctrin last Sunday—‘ If a man 
will not work, neither should he eat.’ I wish he 
could ’a had sum of the tramps there to hear him. 
But the saints got their fill for one’t, I guess. You 
see if it?s wrong fur a man to eat who won’t work, 
it’s kind o’ wrong to give him food to eat. It’s 
jest. nussin’ his laziness aecordin’ to my notion. 
Saints like Aunt Polly, Who stop their ironin’ to 
feed tramps with stolen shad, ought to have a new 
intarperter of Scripter. There’s tew sides to feedin’ 
the hungry. We shouldn’t be partakers of other 
men’s sins—and laziness is one of ’em.” 

It seems to me there is something in Seth’s philo- 





sophy of vagabondism, which is so greatly increas- 
ing all over the country. Begging has always been 
common in our cities, a distinct profession import- 
ed from other lands. But the agricultural districts 
have been comparatively free from it, until in re- 
cent years. Now the country villages and the roads 
between them swarm with these tramps, generally 
stout, able-bodied men, but not infrequently ac- 
companied by women. They have generally good 
physical health, are not emaciated with hunger, but 
ruddy with full feed, and very decently clad with 
clothing given them. They travel on leisurely 
from one place to another, begging at the doors, 
feeding upon the best, and throwing away as un- 
suited to their dainty appetites much more than 
they consume. Under pretence of needing rail- 
road travel to get’ to their uncle, or cousin, in the 
next city, they beg money, and spend it principally 
for whiskey and tobacco. They apply very gener- 
ally to town authorities for assistance, and get what 
money they can to help them into the next town. 
Recently the Hookertown Selectmen, on comparing 
notes, found that each one of the five had paid the 
same beggar on the same day a dollar to help him 
along, adding five dollars to the town expenses, and 
five dollars to the profits of the tramp, making a 
pretty good day’s work. The town fathers gota 
little light that day. The expenses of the towns 
are very largely increased by aid given to tramps. 
It is time the farming community was waked up to 
this great and growing evil. We need doubtless 
more legislation in most of the states against this 
evil. Massachusetts has recently passed a good 
vagrant law. A work-house is wanted in every 
town, where the Selectmen can detain every tramp, 
and make him pay for his food and lodging. These 
houses would not be very much crowded. There 
is a community of feeling and of knowledge among 
these vagabonds, and as soon as they find that they 
must work for a living, they will abandon their 
vagrant life and seek employment. Meanwhile 
Seth Twiggs’ philosophy is worth looking at. It is 
sometimes wicked to feed the hungry. Our present 
treatment of tramps encourages begging, lying, 
theft, barn burning, and every evil work. 
Hookertown, Ct., Yours to command, 
June 10th, 1875. TruotHy BuNnKER, Esq. 
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How to Work a Bull. 
—_—~>— 


One reason why bulls are vicious, or at least un- 
trustworthy and dangerous, is that they have never 
passed through any course of discipline. Well fed 
from the first, they are permitted to learn and exer- 
cise their strength at all times, until their owners 
are frequently surprised to find them turn suddenly 
upon them without warning. Besides this, the use- 
fulness of these animals is greatly curtailed in con- 
sequence of their idle life and good keeping, and 
the complaint of unfruitfulness is frequently made. 
A remedy for both these evils, consists in putting 
these animdls to work. Viciousness is prevented 
by the discipline and training, and a bull that is 
broken to the yoke when young, and occasionally 
used, is kept in good temper and under safe re- 
straint. He is no longer an uncertain and danger- 
ous animal, possessing all the ferocity of a wild 
beast. He is kept in better health than when idle, 
and his value for stock purposes is greatly increas- 
ed. Cases are known to us in which bulls, entirely 
uncertain as stock getters, and consequently bro- 
ken to the yoke, have after some time become per- 
fectly sure, and have more than doubled their 
owner’s profit in this way alone. One of the best 
common bulls for producing calves we have known, 
was constantly worked in a cart or at the plow. 
The practice might be profitably followed with high 
bred bulls which fail of producing calves, and are 
consequently greatly reduced in value. 

A harness for a bull consists of a yoke and bow, 
shaped as'shown in figare 1. The yoke is made to 
fit the neck snugly, with a curve sufficient to bring 
the ends low down at the sides. At each end there 
is a strong bolt and ring. The rings are made large 
enough to admit the end of a cart shaft, a hold- 
back being fixed on the under side of the shaft, as 
shown in fig. 2. A draft-chain hooks into the eye 
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of each bolt. A belly-band is buckled around the 
animal’s body. This harness is very light and easy, 
and there is nothing about it to chafe or worry 
the bull. The harness 
for_ plowing or culti- 
vating, consists of the 
same yoke and bow, 
and a pair of draft 
chains, shown in fig. 3, 
which hook into the 
rings on the yoke. A 
broad leather band pass- 
es over the animal’s 
Fig. 1.—YOKE AND BOW. pack arranged as to 
length to suit his hight, and to allow the chains to 
hang in the line of draft, without pressing on the 
back. There are rings on the lower ends of the 
chains, by which they are attached to the hooks of the 
whiffle-tree. The length of yoke should be adapted 
to the size of the bull, but should not be so long 
as to give too much room between the shafts or the 
draft chains, nor so short as to, allow them to chafe 
the animal’s sides. In working a bull it is best to 
use gentleness with firmness, and to avoid irritating 











or worrying the animal, so as to provoke his tem- 
per. The same harness may be used to work cows, 
for there are many cases in which they may be 
worked to advantage as well as a bull. A yoke of 
Dutch cows were exhibited at the New England 
Agricultural Fair, of 1873, which had done all the 
plowing and hauling of a 30-acre farm, without 
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Fig. 3.—PLOW HARNESS. 
failing in the least in their milk, and without any 
injury whatever to their calves. If this can be 
done in one case, it is worth considering if it may 
not be done in other cases with equal profit. 
i+ > 
Chicken Coops. 
—_— > — 

The constant stream of enquiries which are made 

respecting the diseases of chickens and fowls, 


shows that something 
is wrong in their treat- 














ally suffer from pre- 
ventible ills. It is al- 
most useless, and rare- 
ly ever worth while to 
treat sick poultry. A 
chicken is hardly worth 
the trouble required to 
physic it, and nine out 
of ten die in spite of all 
the treatment that can 
begiven them. Poultry 
are naturally subject to 
very few diseases. If 
keptclean,notoverfed, = 
not cooped up close, “= == 


food, supplied with 
clean water regularly, and have abundant pure air 








in their roosting places, they live and thrive without | to the ground, and makes a sloping platform upon 


any trouble, except in rare cases. The fatal disor- 
ders, which result from ill-treatment, cannot be 
cured by medicine. It 
is too late. The mis- 
chief has been done 
when the first symp- 
toms appear, and the 
best procedure is gener- 
ally to kill the diseased 
fowls, and save the rest 
by sanitary measures. 

The foundation of the 
various poultry diseases 
is generally laid while 
the young chicks are in 
the coops. There they 
are crowded in a con- 
fined place, which is fre- 
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quently damp and un- == : : 
Fig. 2.—REAR VIEW OF COOP. 


clean. They are shut up 
close at night in these 
impure quarters, or they are allowed to go forth 
early in the morning, while the grass is wet with 
dew, and become chilled. Some die and some sur- 
vive to live unhealthily 
and die finally of roup 
orcholera, To prevent 
these troubles, the 
chickens while young, 
should have the very 
best of care. The coops 
should be so made as to 
secure Cleanliness, dry- 
ness, ventilation, safe- 
ty, and to control the 
movements of the 
chickens. A coop of 
this character, which is 


“: is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 
It is not costly, and it 
will pay to use it for 
common chickens. It is 
portable, having handles by which it can be lifted 
while closed, and moved to fresh clean ground. It 
therefore secures cleanliness, as ground that has 
been occupied by a number of chickens for a few 
days, becomes foul and unwholesome. It is also 


provided with a floor-board or drawer, which can be 


withdrawn every day, and cleaned. If this is sup- 
plied with fresh sand or earth daily, the coop will 
be kept clean and sweet, and the manure dropped 
may be preserved for use. It secures dryness, 
because it is raised from the ground by feet at the 
comers, and is covered with a broad sheltering 
roof. It has good ventilation, even when closed, 
by means of the wire gauze at the front, and by 
holes in the ends, which should also be covered 
with wire gauze. It is safe; no chicken can be 
killed in moving it; it is shut up at night, so that 
no rats nor weasels can enter, and the chicks cannot 
roam abroad when the ground is wet. The move- 


ments of the hen and chickens can be controlied 
with facility, as the roof is hinged at the peak, and 
opens to admit or remove the hen. 


The door at 








Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW OF COOP, 


the front is hinged, and when opened, is let down 








very convenient in use, | 
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which the chickens go in or out, and when closed 


is secured by a button. Twice in the season the 
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coops should be white-washed with hot fresh lime; 
which will keep them free from vermin. Figure 1 
shows 2 front view of the completed coop, arrang- 
ed for two hens. Figure 2 gives the rear view 


with the floor withdrawn, to be emptied and refill- 












Fig. 3.—EARTH DRAWER. 

ed. Figure 3 shows the shape of the movable 
floor. In fig. 4 is a section of the coop through the 
middle, showing the manner in which it is put 
together. There is economy in using such a coop 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF COOP. 

as this, as one hen, when well cared for, may be 
made to bring up two or three broods together, and 
the hens discarded as mothers go to laying again. 
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Harvesting Castor Beans. 
i 

In some of the western states, the Castor Bean is 
a convenient and profitable crop. While the plant- 
ing and cultivating are not more expensive or 
troublesome than for a crop of corn; the chief 
trouble is in harvesting the crop, which, ripening 
irregularly, makes it necessary to go over the field 
at least four times, to prevent a considerable loss 
of the beans. These repeated passages through the 
field must be provided for in planting, and some 
proper arrangement must be made for gathering 
the beans. Some planters leave a space of six feet 
between every four rows, in which to pass back and 
forth, and then use a sled, such as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, to collect the beans as 
they ripen. The sled is drawn by one horse, and 
carries two common dry goods bexes, into which 
the spikes are thrown as they are cut ; afterwa 
they are carried to the “‘ popping yard.”” When the 
spikes have turned to a dark green color, or the 
lower pods on the spike are ready to burst open, 
they should be gathered at once. Those spikes 
which still have the light bloom upon them, are not 
ready for harvesting, and should be left to ripen for 
a few days longer. If they are cut before they are 
ripe, the beans will be light and imperfect, and not 
fit for planting or for sale. Before the whole crop 
is ripe, it will be necessary to go over the field four 
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times at least, at such intervals as may be found 
necessary to save a loss of beans by shelling and 
seattering. Two sleds of the kind shown in the 
illustration, will be needed for 10 acres, and three 
will be enough for 20 acres. The runners are made 
of two-inch plank, from six to twelve inches wide, 
which are fastened together by two or three other 
planks, spiked cross-wise upon them. A narrow 
strip of board may be nailed on each side, to keep 
the boxes in place. The loose boxes are more con- 
venient than fixed ones, as the load may be quickly 
dumped from them into the yard where the beans 
are to pop out. The yard may be a smooth piece 
of hard prairie, on which the grass has been cut 
close to the ground, left to dry, and then burned 
and swept clean of stubble, or a barn-yard fenced 
with boards may be used. For 20 acres, a yard 100 
feet square will be needed. The ground is swept 
clean and the spikes thrown upon it, a border of at 
least 20 feet wide being left all around, to catch 
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SLED FOR CASTOR BEANS, 


those beans that pop outwards, as the capsules 
open forcibly. After two days the heap should be 
turned over with a garden rake, ora hayrake. At 
the end of four or five days the beans will be nearly 
all out, and the refuse may be raked into a pile 
where it should be left until the whole crop is har- 
vested. Those beans that have not popped out, can 
then be gathered together the last thing. The 
beans and burs are then swept up and separated in 
a common fanning mill, after which the beans are 
put in bags for sale. The harvesting of this crop 
being light easy work, may all be done by children, 
the largest boy or girl taking charge of the horse. 
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A Stacking Stage. 

ee ee 
When straw from the thrashing machine is 
stacked in a hurry, it is very convenient to havea 
stage upon which one of the pitchers may stand, to 
reach the top of the stack. A stage is also very 
useful for finishing off a round hay or grain stack. 
There are many other uses upon the farm, or in the 
orchard, or garden, to which this stage, shown in 
the annexed illustration, may be put. It is useful 
in gathering fruit, in painting or repairing build- 
ings, or in digging deep cellars, when it is neces- 
sary to make two lifts. It is very simple in con- 








STACKING STAGE, 


struction. A stout frame is made, much like a 
broad ladder without rungs, and joined together by 
cross bars and braces. A series of holes are bored, 





into which two bars are fitted, and a platform as long 
and wide as may be needed, is made to rest upon the 
bars. The bars are supported by chains or ropes, 
as shown in the engraving, or by stiff braces under- 
neath, if the ropes would be in the way of doing 
the work in hand. A platform six feet long, by 
three broad, will be required in stacking, but for 
other purposes a much narrower one may be used. 
By changing the construction somewhat, the frames 
may be made to answer the double purpose of sides 
for wagon racks, for hauling hay or grain from 
the field, as wellas for a support for the stage. 
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Hints for the Workshop. 


The hammer best suited for all the purposes of 
the farm-workshop is one made very broad across 
the eye, so as to 
take a wide handle; 
such a hammer is 
shown in fig. 1, and 
will be seen to be 
very strong in the 
part where they ; 
are generally the | 
weakest. The han- 
dle is not easily 
broken and can 
not come loose if properly wedged in. The ham- 
mer is thin in the eye, and is therefore lighter than 
an ordinary hammer of the same strength, while 
the weight is accumulated in the face where it is 
most needed. In place of the usual claw, there is 
a rounded nose, which can be used for riveting or 
doing fine work on the anvil. This hammer is a 
carpenters’ and biacksmiths’ hammer in one. The 
handle should be made oval, that it may not turn 
in the hand ; the part grasped in the hand should 
be large enough to give a firm hold without cramp- 
ing the hand in use, and the neck of the handle 
should be worked down so as to make it some- 
what elastic, and prevent that jarring of the mus- 
cles of the hand, which is often very annoying. 

The handles of chisels are very apt to be spoiled 
by battering or splitting in use; a method of pre- 
venting this is shown in fig. 2. The top of the 
handle is sawed off, and two pieces of sole or belt 
leather cut to fit neatly, with a slight bevel up- 
ward, are tacked on with wrought or copper nails. 
The handle will then wear much longer than with- 
out this precaution, and if a hammer should be 
used to strike it, no injury will be done, nor will 
the face of the mallet be beaten out of shape, as 
often happens when the handles have iron rings. 
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About Splitting Rails. 
—_~<>— 








Figs. 1 and 2. 
HAMMER AND CHISEL. 








For split rails only straight grained timber should 
be chosen. It is better to have knotty twisted 
timber sawn into posts and rails, or boards, than to 
waste it by working it up into poor weak splintered 
rails. The logs being chosen, the tools required 
ere a maul, a few sharp-pointed iron wedges, two 
axes, and a dozen wedges of some tough hard 
wood. These wedges are best made of second 
growth hickory, or other tough wood of uneven 
grain. Small trees, of four inches in diameter, 
grown upon poor rocky soil, make the best wedges. 
They should be made with a slight ridge in the 
center of the bevel from shoulder to point, and 
above the shoulder the edge should be beveled off 
all round, to prevent battering and splitting the 
top. The form of the wooden wedge, as well as 
that of a well-shaped. maul, is shown in fig. 1. 
' The maul or beetle. should be protected with 
iron rings, and the handle ought not to be more 
than twenty-four inches long. The iron wedges 
should be square at the lieel, tapering evenly to the 


‘ | point, which should be steeled and be kept ground 


| sharp. The log to be split should be first mark- 
ed on the line of the split with an ax driven by 
light blows of the maul. Two iron wedges are 
* then driven in by alternate blows, and if the log is 
large, three will be needed. A single wedge may be 
buried in the center of the log without splitting it, 
but by using two at the same time an even seam will 








be opened. Wooden wedges are then driven in the 








opening on the side of the log, until it is split in 
halves from end to end. When very large pine 





Fig. 1.—MAUL AND WEDGES. 


logs are to be split, a thick slab should be taken off 
from each side, and the central part again reduced 
by portions taken off each side of that, and the 
square center is then split as if it were a small log. 
If the timber is inclined to run out and not split 
straight, an ax is driven in with the maul along the 
line where the timber ought to split, and iron 
wedgesare driven in along this line; any “ strings” 
which may remain are cut through with the ax. 
The half of the log is then split in the manner 
shown in the illustration into two quarters, com- 
mencing at one end. The quarters are split some- 
what differently. Instead of commencing at the 
end, the sharp wedges are driven in the side, and 
the central portion of the piece of timber is split 
off first. The next layer is then taken, which is 
split again into two parts, always driving the wedges 
in the middle, and looking out for the running of 
the timber, and preventing it as already explained. 
The outside portion is then split into halves, and 











Fig. 2.—MANNER OF SPLITTING. 


then into quarters, or into five rails if necessary. 
These methods of splitting are shown in fig, 2. 
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Two Handy Bolt Wrenches, 
> 

A wrench should be carried along with every 
vehicle, implement, or machine, in which there are 
bolts that are liable to work loose. 
A wrench that will fit bolts or 
nuts of various sizes, such as is 
illustrated at figure 1, is very con- 
venient. Itis made of light square 
bar iron, and has a sliding jaw 
upon it. By moving this jaw up 
or down, the wrench may be made 
to fit several sizes of nuts, Another 
handy wrench, a description of 
which is given us by a correspond- 
ent, is shown at figure 2. This is 
an ordinary wagon bolt and 
wrench, for the “hammer strap.” 








Fig. 1. WRENCH. 











Fig. 3.—wRENCH ON PLOW. Fig. 2.—WRENCH. 


In the wings of the wagon wrench, however, are 
cut square holes of different sizes, as #, 1, and 1% 
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inch in diameter, as shown at figure2. The same 
correspondent also describes a plan of carrying a 
wrench upon a plow handle, shown at figure 3, A 
piece of leather cut from an old boot, is nailed on 
the inside of the plow handle, on the left or land 
side of the plow, and near the upper cross-bar, so 
that the cross-bar may help to retain the wrench in 
the pocket thus made. An extra share-bolt may 
aiso be carried in the pocket. By the use of this 
contrivance, an occasional journey from the field 
to the tool shop may be avoided. 


—_—_—— +0? a 
A Hoist-Wheel With Brake. 


ee 


A hoisting apparatus that may be made to sus- 
tain its load at any desired point by means of a self- 
acting brake, is often very useful uponafarm. A 
contrivance of this kind is , 
shown in the illustration. It 
consists of a grooved hoisting- 
wheel with a short flanged 
barrel at one side, and an iron 
or wooden axle with iron 
gudgeons. This may be sus- 
pended in a fixed frame, or by 
means of a chain or a rope to 
a hook hung wherever it may 
be wanted temporarily. The 
groove is made only just deep 
enough to permit the hoisting 
rope to be half sunk within it. 
The rope by.which the lift is 
taken, has four or five turns 
around the barrel, which are 
sufficient to give it a firm hold, 
and this is assisted by the 
weight suspended at the end 
opposite the one to which the 
load is attached. The portion 
which holds the rope consists 
of a clog of hard wood, which 
turns loosely upon a bolt which 
is rivited or screwed to one 
end of the link, at a. Its 
proper position is such that 
the rope as it is drawn down 
clears it easily. When the 
load is elevated sufficiently, it 
may be kept suspended at any 
point by pulling the hoisting 
rope forward, when the rope 
is brought against the clog, 
which is lifted by the pres- 
sure, and as the rope is 
slackened, the clog is pressed 
tightly against it; the greater the weight the 
more securely it is held. When the rope is drawn 
down again, the brake is loosened at once, releases 

the rope, and the clog falls back, where it remains 
until again called into action. This simple contri- 
vance is especially useful in the barn, in slaughter- 
ing animals, in raising stones or timbers which are 
not of very great weight, and many similar services. 


——-+0 a 
Why They do not Stay on the Farm. 


—o— 


There is no denying it; the boys do not stay 
upon the farm, and will not unless some constraint 
is put upon them. There is no getting over the 
fact that this is the rule all through the older states. 
Go into any exclusively agricultural district, and 
you will find real estate marvelously cheap. Farms 
are advertised within thirty miles of Boston, and 
all through Massachusetts, for prices that will 
barely cover the first cost of the buildings put upon 
them. We know of good farms within two miles 
of good markets, sold this spring for fourteen dol- 
lars an acre. From three to five thousand dollars 
will buy a fair farm of from one to two hundred 
acres, with substantial house and barn and other 
out-buildings, within easy reach of church, mill, 
school, post-office and market, in almost any county 
in New England. There is no larger population in 
‘these districts than there was fifty years ago, and 
there is no more wealth. In some of them both pop- 
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ulation and wealth have decreased largely. Farm 
houses that once sheltered respectable and intelli- 
gent families, have gone to decay, and nothing but 
the old chimney is left. Meadows and pastures are 
fast growing up to wood, and lilacs and apple 
blossoms mingle their perfume with birches and 
oaks in April and May. Such are the facts. 
is it? There are many causes operating to this end : 
the new land in the west, the adventure of mining 
life in the mountains, the new fields open in the 
cotton belt, speculation and business in the neigh- 
boring village or city—but above all these is the 
social leanness and starvation of American agricul- 
tural life. We are speaking now of the isolated 
farming districts, from five to ten miles from the 
market town. Here is the old style school house, 
and the means of education are just as they were 
fifty years ago or more ; the winter school of four 
menths, taught by master, and summer school of 
three, taught by mistress, both hired at cheapest 
rates, and some are still ‘‘ boarding round.’’ The 


Why | 


old church is yet there for Sunday gatherings, and | 


church and school are about the only occasions of 
social life known to old and young, except in rare 
visits to other communities. 
work, early and late, summer and winter; and the 
chief problem for the brain to solve, is how to geta 
living. The whole population is not so much en- 


The main thing is | 
| arm,.the fancy occurred to us to follow him. 


gaged in living, and in enjoying life, as in getting | 


ready to live. If we look in-doors there is rather a 
lean larder the yearround. Salt junk and potatoes 
are the main stay. The body is not well provided 
for. The search fora soft bed is not well rewarded. 
The intellectual life is still more poorly fed. Often 
no paper at all is taken. 
likely to be a political journal. Agricultural papers 
are the rare exception. There is little but gossip 
for the mind to feed upon. The school is often 
neglected because the boys and girls are wanted at 
home. The church is neglected because it is not 
convenient to go to meeting. The horse sheds are 
not built, the horse is lame, the carriage has a bro- 
ken spring, or more likely, the preacher gives out 
too much light for the surrounding darkness. Bats 
love twilight. The muscles are overtaxed, and 
vitality is mainly occupied in sustaining the waste 
of muscle. There is no time for recalling the daily 
news, for discussing agricultural topics even, or for 
the enjoyment of social life at the table. Father 
and mother live under pressure all the while. 
Hearty sympathetic interest in any thing outside of 
the farm, is almost unknown. Smiles are few, and 
jokes still fewer. Young America on the farm 
revolts against this eternal round of solemn facts. 
He wants a little variety in his diet for his body, 
and for the mind. Salt junk twelve months in the 
year, palls by the time he is fourteen, and at fifteen 
he runs from it to the city, where he can get a 
taste of the eggs and chickens his father raises. 
He wants something to think of besides picking 
stones and churning butter, riding horse to plow, 
and hoeing a half row in weedy soil. He has seen 
agricultural papers with pictures of fine horses and 
cattle, houses, and barns, labor saving machines 
and tools. He would like to read about these 
things, and realize the pictures. He wants more 
papers and books, lyceums, lectures, and especially 
more society. He wants to enjoy life a little 
while he is young, and not to wait for grey hairs 
before he begins to live.—Here is the cause of our 
waning agriculture and deserted farms. The rem- 
edy is more easily seen than applied. We must 
bave more living while we are getting ready to live. 
ConNECTICUT. 

[Our correspondent has drawn, we think, much 
too dark a picture of farming in New England. 
“Good farms,’’ at $14 an acre, are an exception in 
almost every county in New England. 
statistics show that the percentage of children at- 


tending school is greater in Connecticut than in | 


any other state in the Union, with a single excep- 
tion perhaps, and we see a change for the better 
in the county school-bouses and their surround- 
ings, over what we observed 25 years ago. Still, 
there is great room for improvement in many re- 
spects referred to by our correspondent. A copy 
of this journal placed in every farmer’s family 
would have a decidedly good influence.—Ep. ] 


If one is afforded, it is | 





The Bovine Mind. 
—*e 
Hue & Gabet in their delightful Journal of Life 
in Thibet, relate the following : “ These long-tailea 
cows are so restive and difficult to milk, that, to 
Keep them at all quiet, the herdsman has to give 
them a calf to lick meanwhile. But for this device 
not a single drop of milk could be obtained from 
them. One day a Lama herdsman who lived in the 
same house with ourselves, came with a long dis- 
mal face, to announce that his cow had calved dur- 
ing the night, and that, unfortunately, the calf was 
dying. It died in the course of the day. The 
Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, and stuffed 
it with hay. This proceeding surprised us at first, 
for the Lama had by no means the air of a man 
likely to give himself the luxury of a cabinet of 
natural history. When the operation was com- 
pleted, we found that the hay-calf had neither feet 
nor head; whereupon it occurred to us that, after 
all, it was perhaps a pillow that the Lama contem- 
plated. We were in error, but the error was not 
dissipated until the next morning, when our herds- 
man went to milk his cow. Seeing him issue forth, 
the pail in one hand and the hay-calf under the other 
His 
first proceeding was to put the hay-calf down be- 
fore the cow. He then turned to milk the cow 
herself. The mammaat first opened enormous eyes 
at her beloved infant; by degrees she stooped her 
head towards it, then smelt at it, sneezed three or 
four times, and at last proceeded to lick it with the 
most delightful tenderness. This spectacle grated 
against our sensibilities ; it seemed to us that he 
who first invented this parody upon one of the 
most touching incidents in nature, must have been 
aman without a heart. A somewhat burlesque 
circumstance occurred one day to modify the in- 
dignation with which this treachery inspired us. 
By dint of caressing and licking her little calf, the 
tender parent one fine morning unripped it; the 
hay issued from within, and the cow, manifesting 
not the slightest surprise nor agitation, proceeded 
tranquilly to devour the unexpected provender.”’ 
“This last touch,’”? adds Col. Hamerton, in his 
Chapters on Animals, ‘entirely paints the brute. 
She has recognized her offspring by the smell, 
chiefly, and never having heard of anatomy, is not 
surprised when the internal organs are found to 
consist simply of hay. And why not eat the hay? 
The absence of surprise at the discovery, the imme- 
diateness of the decision to cat the hay, are per- 
fectly natural in a cow, and if they surprise us it is 
only because we do not fully realize the state of 
the bovine mind. If we reflect, however, we must 
perceive that a cow can be aware of no reason why 


| calves should not be constructed internally of hay. 
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[Indeed, if the cow reasons upon the matter, she 
knows that she has taken an abundance of hay into 
her own interior, and why shouldn’t some of it ap- 
pearin her calf?—Ep.] On the other hand, the 
bovine mind cannot be wanting in its own kind of 
intelligence; for oxen know their masters, and 
when in harness are remarkable for a very accurate 
and delicate kind of obedience ; indeed, the horse 
is light-headed and careless in comparison with 
them. Animals, like the great majority of the hu- 
man race, observe only what concerns them, and 
see everything simply in the relation which it bears 
to themselves.’’ These remarks are so good and 
pertinent that we cull one or two more relating to 
another domestic animal. 

‘The effort of dramatic power necessary to im- 
agine the life of another person is very considera- 
ble, and few minds are capable of it ; butit is much 
easier to imagine the sensations of a farmer than 
those of his horse. The main difficulty in conceiv- 
ing the mental state of animals is, that the mo- 
ment we think of them as /wman we are lost. A 
human being as ignorant asa horse would be an 
idiot and act with an idiot’s lack of sense and inca- 
pacity for sequence. But the horse is not an idiot ; 
he has a mind at once clear and sane, and is very 
observant in his own way. Most domestic animals 
are as keenly alive to their own interests as a man 
of business. 

‘Tn our estimates of animal character we always 
commit one of two mistakes; éither we conclude 
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that the beasts have great knowledge because they 
seem so clever; or else we fancy that they must be 
stupid, because we have ascertained that they are 
ignorant; so that, on the one hand, we constantly 
see animals severely punished for not having known 
what they could only have learned through human 
language ; and, on the other hand, we find men 
very frequently underrating the wonderful natural 
intelligence of the brute creation, and treating an- 
imals without the least consideration for their feel- 
ings, which are often highly sensitive.” 


———— «em 6 ee 


How a good Farm Wagon should be Built. 


—_—»—- 


The original cost of vehicles in use among farm- 
ers, exceeds $200 for each farm. Many of these 
are unsuitable for the purpose intended, poorly 
made, and very badly cared for. Scarcely 
any piece of mechanism is put to more severe 
strains, or suffers more from exposure, than the 
farm wagon. When a farmer buys a wagon he 
should look well to quality rather than to price. A 
good wagon with good care should stand for 12 to 
15years. No two-horse wagon should be used with 
tires less than 1# inch in width. 
be of the best straight white ash, rather small at 
the end, and the largest part about 20 inches ahead 
of the evener. The evener and neck yoke should 
be of good length, as the team will then work bet- 
ter on rough roads. The tires should be a very 
little wider than the felloes, so that the paint will 
not wear off; they should be bent true and fit 
tightly. A wheel to carry loads should have about 
3/, inch dish, and nearly all of this should be made 
in the wheel and not drawn over with the tire, else 
the tenons will be strained and the spokes loosened. 
The hub should be firm, solid, and fine-grained, 
but not “too hard;” the spokes of fine grained 
second growth oak; the tenons should be smooth 
and uniform with a little more taper than the mor- 
tice, and °/,, of an inch wider at the shoulder than 
the mortice, and °/3, inch thicker. If the hubs are 
well banded there willbe no difficulty in driving, 
if the points are smeared with tar. The spokes 
must be perfectly dry, two years seasoned, and the 
tenons after having been thoroughly warmed to 
drive out all atmospheric moisture, should be 
driven until the shoulders come down firm on to the 
hub, but not driven into the hub so as to spoil the 
shoulder and the grain of the hub. The spokes 
on the fore wheels should be driven over, 5/,, of an 
inch, and the hind ones */, of aninch. The felloes 
should be of the finest grained oak to be procured; 
good forest timber is better than young second 
growth. When they are bored and fitted they 
should be put on as soon as possible, and left on so 
that they may settle on to the tenons, which they 
should fit tightly. They should not be painted un- 
til they have been entirely finished two weeks, and 
if the felloes are rolled in a sheet-iron tank of boil- 
ing linseed oil, the tires will not need re-setting un- 
til worn out. After boiling they should be wiped with 
old rags, as the paint will not adhere well where the 
oil is allowed to dryon. Good, sound, hard maple, 
which has been dried under cover, away from the 
sun and rain, but with free circulation of air, makes 
the best axle, although some hickory is very good. 
The skeins should be set exactly level on the bot- 
tom, and all first-class skeins have the gather cast 
in them. The reach should be made of a good 
tough stick, and not too large, as it must either 
spring or break. When the wagon is painted, noth- 
ing but the best English orange mineral, which is 
better than our red lead, should be used for the first 
coat. This should be ground in five parts boiled 
oil to one part Japan dryer, using a very little tur- 
pentine. This coat is put on all the woodwork be- 
fore it goes to the blacksmith, and if the felloes 
have not been treated with boiled oil, the treads of 
them should have two coats, and the smith cau- 
tioned to shape his tire well before heating, and not 
to burn quite all of the paint off. The second coat is 
put on after it leaves the smith, and should be 
ground in boiled oil and Japan, half and half, The 
third and last coat may be the same,or of one part oil, 
one part Japan, and one part No. 1 coach varnish, 


The pole should ° 





The wood-work should be well sand-papered before 
priming, and lightly after it leaves the smith-shop, 
and after removing all grease and smoke. After 


painting, the wagon may be striped neatly with . 


black, and a good heavy coat of coach varnish given. 
The varnish should never be permitted to wear 
through to the striping, but renewed when neces- 
sary, and if it has been well done with good stock, 
it will stay on for twelve years. A wagon with 33 
inch skeins, made in this manner, will carry 6,000 
Ibs., and last fifteen or twenty years. The box 
should be made with extra side-boards, primed and 
painted with white lead and umber, half and half 
in weight, darkened with a little lamp-black, and 
mixed for priming in the same manner as the red. 
Then two coats with oil and Japan half and half, 
should be given, after which a coat of best medium 
chrome green ground in Japan and varnish half and 
half, striped with plain, broad, black lines, and the 
inside panel of fine white lines. The above infor- 
mation is for the benefit of the purchaser, and not 
the builder. E. H. 
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Sxim CueesE.—Skim cheese is quoted in the 
market at 2 to 8 cents'a pound. This will not 
cover the cost of manufacture, boxes, and freight. 
The dairymen had better have given the milk to 
the hogs. These quotations go to show the public 
estimation in which skim cheese is held. But it is 
said if this worthless cheese could have some 
tallow-oil mixed with it, it would pass with con- 
sumers as full cream cheese. We do not think 
that dairymen can be brought to believe this, 
although some authorities on dairy matters try 
to induce them to believe it. It is a healthy sign 
of the public taste, that skim cheese brings only 
the price it does. It is very certain that the public 
taste will as strongly condemn the mixture of skim 
milk and tallow, although the latter may be sent 
out as ‘‘oleo-margarine ” ; and equally certain that 
those who go into this business of adulteration, 
will lose by it. ‘‘Oleo-margarine ” cheese can 
never be an honest dairy product, and dairymen, 
who avoid it, will retain their reputation. 
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How to Get Large Birds. 


——_o——_ 


Many purchasers of fine stock, or of their imme- 
diate descendants, fail to secure as fine birds as the 
seller raises, and are unhappy. They hear of eigh- 
teen pound Light or Dark Brahma cocks, and 
twelve pound hens of some noted breeder, or of 
Mammoth bronze turkeys weighing sixty or more 
pounds to the pair. They order the eggs or young 
birds of such stock, hand them overto some servant 
or neighbor, who js not skilled in breeding, feeds 
irregularly, or regularly stints them, and at the end 
of six months wonder that they have not first-class 
birds equal to the advertisement. They think they 
have been cheated, and set down the breeder as a 
rogue. There are men no doubt in the poultry 
business who cannot be trusted, but there are also 
a large number of men who have brought capital, 
skill, and integrity to their business, and who would 
not knowingly let a poor fowl go from their yards. 
They sell, uniformly, stock true to name, but at so 
early an age that the development does not always 
answer expectations. A turkey does not get its full 
growth until the third year, but most of them are 
sold at from four to eight months. Ducks and 
hens are not fully developed until the second year, 
and yet most of them are sold under nine months’ 
old. While it is true that large stock is essential 
to the raising of large birds, another factor is quite 
as essential. This is abundant feed during the 
whole period of growth. The grand results at- 
tained by our skillful breeders are reached by care 
and feed, after they have selected their stock. To 
make the most of a young bird, it should be fed 
with a variety of food at least five times a day, from 
daylight in the morning until the middle of the 
afternoon. It is well to omit late feeding to give 
time for digestion. Slack or full feed will make a 
difference of six pounds in the weight of a turkey 
gobbler at eight months old, which is the most of 











the difference between an ordinary and an extraor- 
dinary bird. Persons who buy thoroughbred young 
birds of good breeders should not expect to buy the 
skill of the breeder with his stock. That is a com- 
modity that cannot be bought for money. It can 
only be gained by daily attention to the details of 
poultry breeding. 


—_—\———+ 0+ ae 
The Country the Place for Mechanics. 


The demand for mechanics in country places is 
always growing. It isa mistake to suppose that 
carpenters, bricklayers, and masons need to crowd 
into a city to find employment. In the country, 
where a mechanic can have a few acres of land, up- 
on which he may spend part of his time not other- 
wise occupied, he need never be short of work. He 
can keep a horse, and ride to his work, losing less 
time in doing so, than if he livedin acity. He can 
keep a cow, some pigs, and fowls, and raise, with 
the help of his children,.a large share of his sup- 
plies. His family will have better health, and enjoy 
themselves much more than in the crowded city, 
having flowers and a garden toamuse them. They 
may dress less expensively, will wear out fewer 
clothes, and the rent will not have to be provided 
for every month, or if it has, it will be but a trifle 
compared with city rents. Farmers everywhere are 
improving their buildings, putting up better barns 
and fences, and competent country mechanics could 
procure profitable jobs, and could do the work at 
much cheaper rates than in cities. One well fin- 
ished job brings others, for nothing is so catching 
as improvement, and our experience has been that 
many farmers do without new barns or houses, be- 
cause of the difficulty of procuring competent 
mechanics at a reasonable price. There are very 
few good farmers now in the east or the west that 
are not able to have good farm-buildings, and at 
the present time village mechanics’ have more 
steady employment, and can save more money, if 
they earn Jess, than those who work in the cities. 
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VALUE OF THE BARLEY Crop.—Fears are often 
expressed that barley may not be a paying crop 
this year, because the price was high last season. 
This may be so if the crop is grown solely for sale 
to the brewers, who require a fine sample, good 
color, etc., and the demand is to a great extent 
capricious. But why depend on the market alto- 
gether? Barley can be turned into pork as well as 
corn. It is excellent feed for horses, and poultry, 
and barley meal will make beef. Why not feed 
the crop if it can not be profitably sold, or at least 
apart of it. With two strings to the bow, the 
breaking of one may be risked, and so we would 
not hesitate to grow barley, although the brewers © 
may not want it. As it requires good farming to 
grow this crop, and clean culture, it is not likely 
that the market can long be depressed below a 
paying point. As a feeding material barley stands 
very high, ranking very nearly as high as corn. 
When ground into meal, and fed with cooked po- 
tatoes, it makes sweet and excellent pork, and as 
a grain for horses it surpasses oats, and is more 
healthful as a steady feed than corn. 





‘*WrIGH, MEASURE, AND Count EVERYTHING,” 
says the American Grocer—which is, by the way, @ 
most useful and excellent journal, published in the 
interest of storekeepers. But the advice should 
not be restricted to grocers, as it is especially valua- 
ble to farmers as sellers and as consumers of pro- 
duce. Few farmers know exactly what they sell, 
and a platform scale is, we regret to say, a rare piece 
of barn furniture. A very important thing, and one 
which few farmers know exactly, is the quantity 
they feed to their stock, and how much a bushel of 
grain, a ton of hay, a quart of milk, a pound of 
butter, or a pound of ‘pork costs them. A knhowl- 
edge of these things is necessary if the farmer 
would make his business profitable, and unless he 
weighs, measures, and keeps account of every thing 
used upon or sold from the farm, he can not tell 
whether he is working at a profit or a loss. 
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Rustic Work—Portable Summer-Houses, | °™ $04 Sentto any Part ote conn Oh The Colorado Potato “Bug.” 
o we o it could be quickly set up firmly again, with : 
1 the use of a few large nails only. We immedi- ” 


Our very earliest and most pleasant recollec- 
tion goes back to the new western home, when 
we little people set up mock housekeeping—to 
us very real—in the rustic play house, con- 
structed of crooked beech limbs. It is real 
to-day, after almost half acentury. Connected 
with every house, however humble, there should 
be something around which the young affec- 
tions and memories may cluster; and to our 
way of thinking, there is nothing more charm- 
ing, or that will live longer in memory, than 
an arbor or summer-house, so constructed of 
rustic work as to harmonize with other natural 
objects. These structures may be of the sim- 
plest form, ard be erected without great skill 
or loss of time, and without expense. Modern 
times have developed much taste and ingenuity 
in construct- 
ing a great 
variety of rus- 
tic arbors, 
seats, chairs, 
flower-stands, 
pictureframes 
bridges, sum- 
mer - houses, 
etc. The mate- 
rial, red cedar, 
laurel, grape 
vines, etc, 
left as nearly 
as possible in 
their natural -. 
condition, are 
worked into a 
multiplicity = 
of forms.that _ 
are both pleas- — 
ing and use- 
ful. For. 
smaller arti- ~~ 
cles, the Lau- 
rel, (Kalmia), 
with its natu- 
ralcrooksand ~. 
gnarled roots, - 
is excellent. — 
For large 
structures, 
such as sum- 
mer-houses, arbors, and bridges, the Red Cedar 
is best, for it is not only very durable, but the 
angles of its branches are useful, and the color 
of its bark harmonizes well with natural scen- 
ery....For the more elaborate structures, a 
natural ingenuity is required to combine irreg- 
ular shapes into architectural designs—other- 
wise there may. be only a grotesque mass, quite 
devoid of pleasing effect. There are a few 
persons who make a business of manufacturing 
rustic work for sale, and who go out, upon 
call, to put up summer-houses, bridges, and the 
like. Recently when at Lake Salstonstall, we 
noticed the rustic manufactory of JAmEs K1ne, 
Esq., of New Haven, Conn., where we saw at 
different points a large number of men and 
women busily engaged, under the eye of the 
proprietor and other skillful workmen, prepar- 
ing material and putting it together in rustic 
form—flower baskets and stands in great vari- 
ety, chairs, settees, arbors, summer-houses, 
bridges, etc., etc. On examining and admir- 
ing a large rustic Summer-House, all set up 
complete, we were surprised to learn that it 
was so arranged in sections, that it could be read- 
ily taken down, loaded upon wagons or railway 











ately ordered one for our own use. It was put 
upon a couple of common farm wagons, sent 
25 miles, and in a few hours it was all up com- 
plete, just as shown in the engraving herewith. 
which is copied from a photograph of it. (To 
forestall the charge of “ vanity,” or of appro- 
priating others “good looks,” suffice it to say 
we were not 77 the house when the picture was 
taken ; it was “the other man.”’) This,house has 
already been seen and admired by many per- 
sons. Its dimensions on the ground are 9x13 
feet; the roof projecting all around 2 to 23 feet, 
covers a space about 14x18 feet. The hight 
at the plate is 8} feet, and at the ridge, 104 or 
11 feet. The floor is of narrow pitch pine 
boards, and the seats along each side of narrow 
chestnut boards bordered with cedar. Both of 
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RUSTIC SUMMER-HOUSE. 


(Manufactured by James King, New Haven, Conn., and sent in sections to the residence of Mr. 


copyright of the photograph and engraving.) 


these woods and the red cedar which makes up | 
all the rest, are almost imperishable, so that the | 
structure may stand fifty or a hundred years 
even. The engraving hardly does justice to the 
pleasing rustic appearance of the braces and 
other work under and around the roof. Itisa 
most desirable addition to our grounds, which 
we should be very loth to part with. Asabove | 
noted, Mr. King has completed, and in process 
of manufacture, a great variety of summer- 
houses and other rustic objects, large and small. 
The point to which we call especial attention, 
is the fact that the larger structures are made 
in easily transportable sections. Many persons 
who would like to adorn their homesteads with 
such things cannot readily collect suitable ma- 
terials and bring to their own grounds the skill- 
ed workmen needed. Such persons have now 
only to go and see the articles they want and | 
order them, or send for engravings or photo- | 
graphs or designs, and get estimates, and then 
have the structure made where the men and 
materials are concentrated, and have the fin- 
isbed articles forwarded to where they are to 
be set up. Those having time and skill, but 
little money, can try building themselves. 






Orange Judd. Mr. King retains the 





As long ago as 1864, we gave engravings of 
the “ Potato Bug,” and told all about it; since 
then we have repeated these, and have kept our 
readers advised of its eastward progress. It at 
one time came eastward at the rate of about 70 
miles a year, but several causes have led to a 
more rapid travel, and last fall it was within 
about ten miles of the coast, some four or five 
years earlier than was at first predicted. Now 
it is at the coast, and has been especially des- 
tructive as faras Long Island. There is almost 
a procession of persons bringing these beetles 
to our office, as if they were something new; 
the mails bring them in great numbers; it 
would seem that all that we have said has been 
forgotten, and now we must at this late day re- 
peat for the benefit of our eastern readers—for 

‘ to those at the 
a west it is an 
old story—the 
history of the 
Colorado Po- 
tato Beetle. 
As space is 
scarce, we 
make an old 
engraving 
save many 
words of de- 
scription. If 
the vines had 
been exam- 
ined in May, 
there would 
have been 
found here 
and there an 
2 insect like d, 
= which prob- 
ably came in 
from __ else- 
where, or may 
have been 
raised on the 
place last fall 
in such small 
~ numbers as to 
escape notice. 
This insect is 
of the size 
and shape shown in the engraving, yellow- 
ish or buff color, with 10 black lines on its back. 
A little later, orange colored eggs would have 
been found upon the under sides of the leaves, 
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COLORADO POTATO BUG.—EGG, GRUB, AND BEETLE, 


shown ata. These hatch, and produce the lar- 
ve, or grub, which, when first hatched, 0, are 


' small and blackish, but which eat vigorously, 
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and grow rapidly. When full grown, they are 
fat disgusting things like ¢, bright reddish in 
color, and with two rows of black dots along 
the sides. These drop to the ground, enter the 
earth, and in 10 or 12 days come out as the per- 
fect insect, d, which goes on and lays eggs to 





QUAMASH.—(Camassia esculenta.) 


provide for another brood. There are three 
broods in the year, though they may be found 
in all stages through the summer; the last 
brood undergoes its changes in the ground, and 
passes the winter there as a perfect beetle, and 
comes out in the spring to begin the work of 
laying eggs as soon as there any vines to work 
upon. The perfect insect and the larve, or 
grub, both eat. They feed on the tomato and 
egg-plant, as well as on the potato, and these 
vines must be watched. When they come they 
do not travel further east, but send on a depu- 
tation; they come to stay. Those who have 
them once, are likely to have them next year, 
and in future years. It is a serious matter, and 
must be met in a prompt and business-like 
manner. If the beetle—which we should have 
said is named Doryphora decemlineata, or the 
10-lined Spearman—has its way, you will have 
no potatoes. In the western states the insect 
is looked upon as a matter of course, and ac- 
cepted as a fixed fact; they conquer it, and 
have potatoes. It startles those who have 
never seen it before with its rapid increase, 
disgusting appearance, and wonderful voracity, 
but it can be conquered. If the insects appear 
in small numbers, they can be kept under by 
hand-picking, and at the same time destroying 











the eggs. This, if properly followed up, will 


keep them in subjection; but many persons 
do not know of their presence until the vines 
are overrun, and hand-picking not possible. 
The only thing then to be done is to use poison 
—Paris Green. Various poisons are offered as 
“ sure cures,” but they can not be any more 








specific name referring to the fact that the 
plant is used as food by the Indians. There 
are two species of Camassia; the one above 
named is found from the Rocky Mountains west- 
ward, and the other, called the eastern Quamash, 
C. Fraseri, (Scilla Fraseri, Gray,) occurs from 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRAMBLE,—(See next page.) 


effective than Paris Green, which we know all 
about, and as in all other cases, we advise let- 
ting all secret remedies alone. There has been 
much said against the use of Paris Green. It 
is dangerous and deadly, and every one should 
know it, but it has been used in all the western 
states for ten years, and no case is yet reported 
of any injury resulting from its poisoning the 
tuber. It is acase of Paris Green—or some 
similar poison—or no potatoes. We know 
(so far as any negative proof can go) that Paris 
Green does not injure the tubers. These secret 
poisons we know nothing about; they are new, 
having started up this spring, and have not, 
like Paris Green, stood the test of years of trial. 
Fora full account of the use of Paris Green 
see the Agriculturist for June, p. 226, and ob- 
serve all its precautions.” Get the pure article, 
use it as there directed, and sce to it yourself. 


+O 
The Quamash, Bulb and Flower. 


Quamash, as the Indians of the Pacific coast 
call a plant, which is to them an important 
one, is not a very pleasing name, and it sounds 
much better when Latinized into Camassia, as 
it was by Lindley, when he made a new genus, 
and called the plant Camassia esculenta, the 











Ohio to Wisconsin and southwestward. As 
the plants are close relatives, and both have a 
bulb eaten by Indians, the eastern and western 
Quamash have been confused by various writers. 
The western Quamash, C. esculenta, is culti- 
vated by European bulb-growers, and is often 
imported by our seedsmen and bulb dealers. 
Though we have tried these imported bulbs for 
several years in succession, we have never suc- 
ceeded in getting a satisfactory flower. Hav- 
ing long known the plant from herbarium 
specimens, and it being a native, we were par- 
ticularly desirous of growing it, but all our at- 
tempts with imported bulbs failed, and it was 
only when one of our associates procured some 
bulbs from their native localities that we were 
able to have it in flower. The onion-like bulb 
throws up narrow leaves about a foot long, and 
a flower-stem one to two feet high, bearing nu- 
merous light violet-blue flowers an inch or 
more in diameter in a loose raceme, each flower 
having at the base of its stalk a bract. The en- 
graving gives the size and shape of the flowers, 
but to save room, only the flower cluster and 
upper parts of the leaves areshown. Mr. Rand 
in his “ Bulb Book” says it is not hardy ; his ex- 
perience must have been with imported bulbs, 
which being generally too weak to flower, are 
probably more tender than the native ones, as 
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bulbs from California stood the past severe 
winter near New York, and this spring flower- 
ed vigorously. The Quamash will not please 
those who value a plant in proportion to its 
showiness, as it is rather modest in appearance, 
though a very neat and interesting plant. In 
some of the valleys of the far west the plant is 
so abundant, that the Indians resort to them at 
the proper season, and the tribe—at least che 
female portion of it, spends some time in collect- 
ing and preparing the roots. A hole is made 
in the ground and lined with stones, fn which a 
fire is built; when the stones are heated, the 
fire is swept out and the bulbs placed in the 
hole, covered with branches, and then with 
earth. The cooked roots are then beaten into a 
paste and dried to use as food during the win- 
ter. The eastern Quamash, as we recollect it, 
is a somewhat showier plant than the western, 
though-not quite so large, and we would advise 
those who live near where it grows to transfer 
the bulbs to their gardens. 
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The Rocky Mountain Bramble. 

When the expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, commanded by Maj. Long, returned in 
1821, the botanist, Dr. James, brought home 
dried specimens of a raspberry or bramble, of 
which the fruit, according to him, was “large 
and delicious.” Dr. Torrey, finding that it was 
a new species, named it, upon the strength of 
Dr. James’ notes, Rubus deliciosus, he not at 
that time knowing that every fruit met with by 
an explorer is, if not absolutely repulsive and 
uneatable, “delicious.” Major Long himself 
greatly excited the fruit-growers of that day 
by his accounts of the excellence of a grape 
found on the same expedition, which was some 
years afterwards cultivated, and found to be 
no better than any-other wild grape. The 
stories of explorers in regard to fruit must 
be accepted cautiously, as everything tastes 
good to a hungry man, who has lived for 
months on salt pork and “ hard tack.” In this 
case “ Delicious Raspberry,” as we may trans- 
late Rubus deliciosus, is a misnomer, as its fruit 
is not only not delicious, but only barely edible. 
There has long been a fine old specimen of this 
shrub on the rockery at the Botanic Garden at 
Harvard University, and when Prof. C. 8. Sar- 
gent assumed the directorship of the garden, 
he was struck with the value of the species as 
an ornamental plant. It has a graceful habit, 
neat foliage, and in spring produces an abun- 
dance of pure white flowers upon the shoots of 
the preceding year. While the flowers are not 
very lasting, their great abundance, large size, 
and individual beauty, commend it to all lovers 
of flowering shrubs. The size and shape of 
the flowers and leaves are shown in the en- 
graving, which is from a drawing by a lady, 
who would not care to have her skill as an 
artist publicly acknowledged. The shrub will 
probably flourish in any garden soil, but its na- 
tural habitat being rocky hill-sides, it is espe- 
cially adapted tothe rock garden. The seeds 
of the old plants at Cambridge have been 
saved, and sent to various gardens at home and 
abroad, though they do not seem to have grown 
very generally. Mr. Dawson, the propagator 
at the Arnold Arboretum, (Jamaica Plains,) has 
succeeded in raising two lots of seedlings, and 
we may expect tosee the plant before long 
quite generally distributed. 
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Eeyprian Beet.—A year or two ago impure 
seed was sent out, and there was much disap- 

















from both Peter Henderson & Co., and B. K. 
Bliss & Sons. 
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No one has ever eaten beets in | 


perfection, until he has tried the Egyptians. | 
Take them young, not over two inches through, | 
ing the cnemy with their fingers, or with hellebore 


and *ey cook to balls of crimson jelly, dress 


them with Jersey butter, and enjoy beets glori- | 


fied, nor let any profane good gifts, by suggest- 
ing, much less applying, vinegar. 
a short row every week, we have young tender 
beets all the season, and provide for a supply 
of beet greens, which, in the hot months, when 
spinach can not be had, are a most welcome 
substitute. , 
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- The Harlequin Cabbage Bug. 


a 

Cabbage growers in the northern states think 
they have to contend with a sufficient number of 
insect enemies, but those who live in southern lati- 
tudes, have one which in both beauty and destruc- 
tiveness, far excels those of colder districts—the 
Harlequin Cabbage Bug. This insect first became 
prominently known about 10 years ago, from 
accounts that were sent of its destruction in 
Texas; whether it is gradually traveling northward, 
or has been of late more noticed than formerly, we 
can not say, but it is found in Kansas, and only a 
short time ago we received specimens from Virginia, 
from which the large figure, showing the bug much 
over twice its natural size, was made; the other 
figures, a, the larvee, b, the pupa, and ¢, the eggs, 
being taken from our friend Riley’s Fourth Report 
on the Insects of Missouri. Popularly any insect 
is called a bug, while entomologists restrict that 
name to insects of the sub-order, Hemiptera, which 
includes the chinch-squash-bed—and other well 
known bugs, and in this disagreeable company is 
found our really beautiful and sweet-scented Harle- 














HARLEQUIN CABBAGE BUG. 


quin. The eggs shown at c, much magnified, are in 
rows of about half a dozen, and appear like light 
green, or white, minute barrels, with dark lines for 
hoops, and a spot for the bung-hole. When ready 
to hatch, the young Harlequin pushes the head out 
of its barrel, and steps forth asa larva, which grows 
to the size of the line by the side of a. In this 
state the color is greenish and black; in these 
the pupa, d, is active, and differs from the larva in 
having some orange color, and other changes. 
Finally comes the perfect insect, which, in order to 
show its beautiful markings, is much enlarged. 
The light spots in the engraving, are of a rich 
orange color, and the dark parts, blue-black, all 
handsomely polished. As our specimens came pre- 
served in alcohol, we could not observe the pleas- 
ant odor it is said to give off—but this is the only 
agreeable quality the insect possesses ; it not only 





exhausts the plant by sucking the juices, but ap- | 


pears to actually poison it; the late Dr. Lincecum 
wrote that half a dozen mature insects will kill a 
cabbage in a single day. It attacks other plants 
of the same family, such as radishes, turnips, etc., 
and is one of the worst pests of the southern gar- 
dens. No remedy other than hand-picking has 
yet been found, and domestic fowls and birds gen- 
erally let them alone. Its systematic name is 
Strachia histrionica. 


| too dry a soil. 





pointment: this season we had the real thing, | A Syre Remedy for the Currant Worm. 


—— 

The rayages of the currant worm were extensive 
last season, in many places taking every leaf, and 
blighting every bunch of fruit. Many, after fight- 


applied in powder for a few days, gave up in 
despair. We subdued three successive generations 


By sowing | of these worms last season, and we give our ex- 
» | perience for the benefit of the multitudes, who are 


suffering this summer. The worms made their ap- 
pearance in May, attacking the gooseberries first, 
probably because they first showed their leaves. 
The gooseberries were stripped of every leaf before 
we noticed their depredations. We applied powder- 
ed hellebore from a dredging box soon after the 
worms showed themselves upon the currant bushes. 
This is effectual, but it takes a long time to go 
through a row of the bushes, even in an ordinary 
garden. With the most faithful application some 
worms will be likely to escape the poison, and pro- 
vide for the next generation. By constant watch- 
ing we kept the enemy under, and saved a portion 
of the crop. Later in the season we thought of ap- 
plying the poison in a liquid form, and found it not 
a tithe of the labor and much more efficacious than 
the dry. We take about two ounces of the white 
hellebore for an ordinary ten quart water pail. 
Pour a quart or two of boiling water over the pow- 
der ; after standing a few minutes, fill up with cold 
water and apply the liquid with a garden syringe. 
The large nozzle is much better than the rose for 
delivering the liquid. You can throw a stream of 
water twenty feet or more through the bushes with 
a good deal of force, and this will distribute the 
spray quite evenly over all the leaves. Every worm 
that is touched by the liquid dies, and drops from 
the leaves afterafew hours. Ordinarily, a single 
thorough application will clean the bushes and save 
the crop of fruit. This spring the worms made 
their appearance, the stock having no doubt come 
from adjoining gardens, where nothing was done 
last year to destroy them. A single application of 
the liquid hellebore, (and mind it must be white and 
not black hellebore), costing about five cents, and 
the labor of fifteen minutes, completely cleaned the 
bushes, not a worm is visible, and a fine crop of 
fruit is promised. The currant is the best of all 
our acid fruits, easily raised, and much needed in 
its season in every home. It seems a pity to give 
over the bushes, which are found in almost every 
garden in the country, to the worms, when they 
can be so easily saved. A pound of white hellebore, 
costing about forty cents, will clean any ordinary 
garden, and keep it clean foraseason. If applied 
in the liquid form with a good syringe, the whole 
labor need not exceed an hour. There is great 
satisfaction in seeing clean bushes and clean clus- 
ters, and though it may be an evidence of depravity, 
we confess to a feeling of consolation at the sight 
of the enemy, stupified, coiled up, and laid out in 
rows upon the brownearth. We always did havea 
private interpretation of Cowper’s sentiment about 
“needlessly setting foot on a worm,”’ * 


OD + OS 
The Injury to Plants by Forcing. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
alia 

In an article written for the Agriculturist some 
time ago, I referred to a disease which was very 
destructive among many of the older varieties of 
monthly carnations, or pinks, which we have been 
forcing for the last 20 years. I thensuggested that 
the trouble was in consequence of this excessive 
forcing, which had so lessened the vitality of the 
plants, that disease followed whenever the condi- 
tions were slightly unfavorable, such as too wet or 
Since then, our observations have 
shown that nearly all the varieties of roses in use 
for forcing for winter flowers are similarly affected. 
About the first of May this year I planted out in 
the open ground Safrano, Bon Silene, Douglass, 
Mareschal Niel, and four other varieties, which had 
been used for forcing during the winter. At the 
same time we planted out over 30 varieties of other 
tea-roses, that had been grown during winter in a 
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cold house without being forced. The plants of 
both lots were all seemingly in fine healthy condi- 
tion, but about July 1st we find that the forced va- 
rieties have not only made a much weaker growth 
than the others, but probably twenty per cent died 
outright. In a conversation on this subject with 
Mr. Miller, the well-known florist and landscape 
gardener of Germantown, Pa., the other day, he 
cited the case of a nurseryman in England, who 
sent out the Dahlia, ‘“‘ Beauty of Hastings ’’ ; the 
first year it was exhibited from the seedling plant, 
it was found to be so entirely double, as to have 
what is knownas a “hard center.” It had been 
freely exhibited, and being the finest of its class at 
that time, orders for hundreds of plants were con- 
sequently received for it. To obtain the plants to 
fill the orders from the limited stock, it was forced 
in a temperature unusually high ; other cuttings 
were taken from the cuttings already struck, so 
that a dozen roots were made to produce nearly 
3,000 plants. When these plants came into flower, 
instead of producing the fine form and double va- 
riety that had been exhibited, nearly all produced 
single flowers. This brought a storm on the head 
of the unfortunate nurseryman, who was charged 
with sending out a spurious variety, and he had not 
only to refund the money which he had received 
for the plants, but was seriously injured in his 
business standing. That single flowers were pro- 
duced in consequence of lessened vitality, was 
shown by the fact that these self-same roots pro- 
duced in the succeeding year and afterwards double 
flowers like the original, and for many years the 
“Beauty of Hastings’? was known as a standard 
sort. Again, we remember that in the day of 
the grape-vine fever, the ‘‘ Delaware,’’? and some 
other varieties, by being propagated in a high tem- 
perature and from the young shoots year after year, 
became so weakened as to hardly be recognized as 
the original variety. Plants of rhubarb, after they 
have been forced, are usually thrown away as use- 
less, and the Lily of the Valley takes years to re- 
cuperate in the open ground after it has been once 
made to bloom in the hot-house. If we consider 
that this treatment of plants, natives of temperate 
latitudes, is in direct violation to their natural con- 
dition, we will not wonder that they rebel against 
the abuse. The carnations, roses, and grapes, are 
hardy, or nearly so, in northern latitudes, and their 
nature requires a rest of three or four months. 
Our forcing system, now so universally adopted to 
produce the flowers of the carnation and rose in 
winter, subjects them to a treatment similar to that 
proper for tropical plants ; and this continued viola- 
tion of their natural requirements of culture, results 
in the evils alluded to. I never like to refer to any 
disease or other trouble among plants, without be- 
ing able to suggest a remedy. In the carnation we 
would advise that, instead of propagating them as 
usual from cuttings made in spring, from plants that 
have been forced all winter, the cuttings be taken 
at the time the plants are lifted in fall; after they 
are rooted, the young plants may be kept in a cold 
greenhouse or frame during winter. The same plan 
might be adopted with the roses forced in winter, 
if the plants are wanted for summer flowering in the 
open ground. I know it is not always convenient 
to do so, but when itis, I think it wll be found a 
good method to maintain the vitality of the stock. 
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Retinispora Plumoss Aurea. 
cae nee 

Let no one be deterred by the name, for that is 
the only one it has. The Retinisporas are not yet 
well enough kKaown to have received a common 
name, and if we translate tae name of the genus, 
it will be ‘‘resin-seed,’”’ which is not very elegant. 
The genus belongs to Japan, and includes some of 
the most beautiful of evergreens. This variety, 
plumosa aurea, is one of the most valuable plants 
of recent introduction, and one of the most tracta- 
ble of all growing things. It may be kept 4 inches 
high as an edging, or it may be grown as a tree, 
and everywhere it has the same compact habit, 
with a lightness imparted by its abundant spray. 
Its golden color is charming, and what is most 








| valuable, it holds it in the coldest weather, when 


most variegated conifers are dull, if not unsightly. 
This must become very popular, as it possesses 
every requisite to make it so. To be sure the 
nurserymen charge a dollar for a plant, but if one 
has a single specimen, it can be readily multiplied, 
as it roots as easily as any plant, provided sufficient 
time be given it. We put the cuttings in a box of 
sand in the fall, and keep them in a cool green- 
house all winter, and in spring set the box in a 
shaded frame. During the summer they will begin 
to grow, and be found to have formed roots ; when 
this takes place, they must be potted in good soil. 
The free use of this forms one of the striking fea- 
tures in the fine grounds of Mr. Hunnewell, at 
Wellesley, and Prof. Sargent at Brookline, and it 
should be used elsewhere more freely than it is, as 
we do not know of a more lively, attractive little 
tree, especially for small places. There is a variety, 
argentea, in which the variegation is white or silvery, 
but it is not so marked and striking as the golden. 


ee Oe 
Onions Sown in Fall. 


Last year we published an article by Peter Hen- 
derson in which he gave the experience of a Long 
Island market gardener who sowed his onions in 
autumn. We gave the plan a trial in our own gar- 
den last fall, but the sowing was not made until the 
very end of September, and the young plants did 
not all make sufficient growth to stand the very 
severe winter, even though they were well covered. 
Still the success, though only partial, was sufficient 
to show that this method is worthy of considera- 
tion, and from the amount that came to maturity 
on our bed this summer, have no doubt that it will 
answer wherever sets are used; but where onions 
can he raised directly from the seed, there will be 
no advantage from fall sowing except for such as 
are to be marketed green or very early.- The idea 
is to sow the seed in the fall at such a time as will 
allow the plants to form a bulb large enough to 
stand the winter, and yet not so large as to run up 
to flower the next season; in fact, to raise onion 
sets, which instead of being harvested, are to be 
left in the ground, where they will be ready to 
grow as soon as spring opens. On Long Island the 
middle of September is found to be the best time 
to sow; further south it should be later, and north 
of that earlier. Success will largely depend upon 
the time of sowing, and this for any particular lo- 
cality can only be ascertained by experiment. The 
covering should not be put on until cold weather 
has stopped the growth of the bulbs, and may be 
of leaves, straw, marsh hay, or other litter. Leaves 
applied while it is snowing will not blow about. 
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Curtines In SuMMER.—Those who have never 
tried it, will be surprised at the ease with which a 
great number of flowering shrubs and other plants 
may be propagated, with the simplest apparatus. 
A frame of any convenient size, made of four 
6-inch boards nailed together, and a screen to 
cover it, are required ; this screen may be a piece of 
eotton cloth, tacked toa frame made of laths or 
other light strips ; its object being to shade and to 
keep in the moisture. Set this propagating frame, 
where the soil is light and sandy, in a place where 
it will be shaded in the heat of the day, and put in 
cuttings made from half-ripened wood of all kinds 
of shrubs, cuttings of geraniums, and other things 
of which it is desirable to have small plants. Keep 
the earth within the frame moist, and raise an edge 
of the screen an inch or more during the hot part 
of the day. This is a rough way, but it will make 
many plants with little trouble. All shrubs will 
not take root from such cuttings, but many will. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — These bloom so late that 
they are apt to be forgotten during the summer. 
The branches break off very readily, and should 
not be allowed to get too long. Caterpillars come 
at this season, and though few, are very destructive. 
—Hand pick them. If the black aphis appears, 
use tobacco water, applied freely with a syringe. 
Keep all choice kinds tied up to stakes. 








About Strawberries. 


—_——_»-— 


The strawberry does not appear to have been 
found as yet, as cultivators are still trying, and 
pew ones still come. Growers of new varieties 
seem to be working for two different ends. One 
class is striving for a berry that shall have all the 
good qualities of the Wilson and be a better fruit, 
while the other is working for large size and high 
quality. A few years ago we kept all the varieties 
of any reputation, and had a large show of vines 
with a miserable show of fruit. It was too much 
work to keep up such a collection, and as Doctor 
Hexamer, who is in the business, does this, we 
turned the whole lot under, setting out enough 
well tested sorts to give an abundance of fruit, and 
confining our experimental plants to such new’va- 
rieties as we had not before grown. The soil, a 
very light and sandy one, was well manured, and in 
the spring of last year, (’74), rows, 180 feet long were 
set, one with ‘Charles Downing,” one with ‘‘ Seth 
Boyden,’? (No. 30), and one with ‘‘ Kentucky.” 
These were to supply berries, and well they did it, 
for we had more than we could afford the time to 
pick for use or to give away. A part of a row was 
set with ‘“‘Black Defiance,” to have a first-class 
berry to compare others with, and to give visitors 
a taste for once in their lives of a good strawberry. 
The unfortunate people who buy their fruit do not 
know what a strawberry is. We may remark that 
itis a great pity that ‘‘ Black Defiance’? doesn’t 
carry better, but as an amateur berry on our soil, 
we do not know its equal. Other rows are set with 
trial varieties, and most of them have been a trial, 
some not giving more than a berry toa plant. All 
talk about strawberries must be with reference to 
particular soils. As an illustration of this, the Rev. 
E. P. Roe, author of “ Play and Profit in my Gar- 
den,’ exhibited in our office windows several suc- 
cessive lots of the “‘ Monarch of the West,”? which 
were immense as to size, and wonderful as to pro- 
ductiveness. This same “ Monarch ’’ behaved inso 
unkingly a manner on our grounds that he would 
have been deposed had we not seen Mr. Roe’s ber- 
ries, for it was quite inferior to either Charles 
Downing, Seth Boyden, or Kentucky, in size and 
every other quality. We shall try it another year. 
Then there was the ‘“‘ Champion,’’ which from the 
grounds of the grower made such a sensation two 
years ago, a small, miserable thing with me, and to 
use a favorite expression of Solon Robinson, ‘‘ Sour 
enough to make a pig squeal.’? The “Late Pro- 
lific,’? which does so well in some places, and Kin- 
ney’s No 10, a great bearer at Worcester, make as 
fine vines as one would wish to see, but with me 
not worth garden room, and so with others of less 
note. Take it for all in all,,if there is for our soil 
a better berry than ‘ Charles Downing,” we desire 
to make its acquaintance. We have had it ever 
since good Mr. Downer first sent it out, indeed be- 
fore it was on sale, and for these six years or more, 
it has been the same fruitful, excellent berry, and 
to us on light land, what the Jucunda used to be to 
Mr. Knox on hisheayy clay. The ladies like ‘‘ Seth 
Boyden”’ better, as it is larger, and sweeter, but 
it does not hold out so well as ‘‘ Charles Downing,” 
and lacks in flavor. ‘‘ Kentucky” has its good 
qualities ; with us it is a few days later than the 
others, but nothing like ten, or even six days, as it 
is elsewhere. Its lack of color and indifferent fla- 
vor may perhaps be offset by its lateness and pro- 
ductiveness. Of the new berries that have been 
sent, one from Mr. E. W. Durand, Irvington, N. J., 
was simply astonishing as to size, and of an excel- 
lence rarely seen in large berries. We donot know 
if ithasa name. A new variety called the ‘“Cres- 
cent,” is making a sensation about New Haven, 
Conn. It was raised by Mr. William Parmelee, and 
specimens sent us by H. H. Smith, arrived in fine 
condition, from which we infer that it will carry 
well. As it came to us it was a sprightly, juicy, 
but not high flavored fruit of good size and fine ap- 
pearance. Its yield is represented as something 
wonderful, and we regret that we were unable to 
accept an invitation to see them in the field, the 
only place to judge properly. We evidently are 
not at the bottom of the strawberry busines yet. 
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“THE HOUSEHOLD. 


§a~ (For other Household Items, see ‘‘Basket’’ pages). 





Some Household Conveniences, 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥. 
—_—~<- 
Kyirg CLEANER.—Housekeepers generally have 
no more facilities for scouring cutlery, than is afford- 
ed by a rag and pounded brick or sand-stone. While 








Fig. 1.—KNIFE CLEANER. 


knives and forks can be cleaned in this way, there 
is an easier and cleaner method of doing it. A 
convenient home-made knife cleaner is shown in 
the engraving, fig. 1. B is an inch and a half board, 
10 inches wide, and 18 long, with three inches of 
one end dressed down to half an inch in thickness. 
A is a lever 14 inches long, one inch thick, and four 
wide, with one end hinged to the side of the board, 
as shown in the engraving. 
scouring or Bath brick, suchas is sold at the drug 
and grocery stores. To use the cleaner, fold the 
lever over backwards, and scrape about a teaspoon- 
ful of the brick upon the lever bed, place one or 
more knife blades on the powdered brick, and with 
the left hand press the lever firmly on them, moving 
the knives back and forth with the right hand. 
Use the polish either wet or dry. A piece of 
spongy leather may be nailed on the top and bot- 
tom of the lever, the upper piece to be used for 
polishing, after the knife has been scoured, washed, 
and wiped, and to be wiped lastiy, with woolen or 
cotton flannel. 

A ¥oitprne Irontne Tasie.—An ironing table 
*hould be abundantly long, and for the use of most 
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A very cheap and extremely convenient ironing- 
table is shown in fig. 2; it is made by securing to 
the wainscoting, or directly to the wall, with 
hinges, the board, B, which is three and one-half 
feet wide, and five or six feet in length. The 
board is here shown folded down, entirely out of 
the way. The manner of folding and securing the 
legs, is seeen in fig. 3. One leg is hinged at each 
outer corner of the board, and when folded, one 
end of the clasp, P, is turned over them, as shown, 
keeping them from sagging, and always in place 
when the board is not in use. The table is easily 
secured to the wall of any room, and could be used 
in a well ventilated shed or summer kitchen in 
summer, and in the regular kitchen in winter. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Can Washing be Made Easy? 

I read of wealthy people in foreign lands who 
think it a sign of poverty to wash oftener than 
twice a year, and then they devote a week or so to 
the job. Only two washings ina year would suit 
us pretty well, if they were only like our usual 
washing days; but since we can neither be com- 
fortable nor healthy without clean clothes and fre- 
quent changes, we would not like to wait longer 
than one week for our soiled pieces to accumulate, 
for, even then most of us find the task of washing 
them a hard one. 

“Tf you have one of the very best washing ma- 
chines’”’—suggests the masculine sympathizer. 

But I have my doubts—because, you see, none of 
the machines will wash clothes clean without soft 
water, and plenty of it. 

“ Use boiling-hot suds,” they say, and that we 
cannot do when we use our own hands. But if a 
large washing is to be done with boiling-suds, 
somebody must put a good many pailfuls of water 








Fig. 3.—UNDERSIDE OF BOARD. 


over the fire to heat; for washing-machine direc- 
tions also bids us be careful not to put too many 
pieces into the machine-tub at one time—not more 
in quantity than two sheets. “A new broom sweeps 
clean,”” and the new washing-machine is often 
much praised, while the novelty of it makes the 
men folks take an interest inits use. The thing is 

8 Beug;] jg  oftencumbersome, and 
fi when the washing is 
done by one hurried 
woman, she will some- 
times bend her back 
- over the old-fashion- 
ed wash-board sooner 
than get the machine 




















out and put it away, 
and do all the lift- 
ing of water besides. 

Plenty of soft-water, 
easily conveyed to and 
from our boilers and 
= tubs—when everybody 
can have that—I think, 

















persons, six inches higher than the common dining 
or kitchen table. The surface of many tables, 
when used for ironing, is sadly disfigured by the 





hot iron, which blisters and dissolves the varnish. | 


with our machines, 
’ and soaps, and wash- 
ing fluids, washing will 
not be a very difficult 
or a very disagreeable 
business. One of the 
first necessities in 
house-building, it seems to me, is a large cistern 
for rain-water, unless the well-water is soft, or 
a spring supplies all the soft-water that is need- 
ed. The cistern-pump should be set high, upon 











a sink or otherwise, so that water could be 
pumped by means of a trough, into tubs setting 
upon a wash-bench. This might save some lifting, 
aud if this trough would convey water from the 
pump to the boiler, in place over the fire, so much 
the better. In city houses, and in some country 
houses, the occupants may have the advantage of 
stationary tubs, which can be filled and emptied 
without any lifting, by means of water-pipes. If 
1 should ever have to earn my living as a hired 
household servant, I should have the ‘‘imper- 
tinence’’ to inquire after the facilities for washing, 
** Slighting ”’ the Ironing. 

**T never learned how to slight my work,” said 
my very neat and nice neighbor.—‘‘ More’s the 
pity,’’ thought I, as I looked at her pale and sad 
face. I really think it is hardly more impor- 
tant to learn how to do work well than it is to learn 
how and when to slight one’s work. We don’t ask 
any one to do our washing.Jess carefully. The 
clothes cannot be made too clean—though to be 
sure they might be all worn out by -hard and indis- 
criminate rubbing on the wash-board. If we could 
have everything as we choose, we might say that our 
clothing cannot be ironed too smooth, any more 
than washed too clean; but clean it mst be, for 
health’s sake, whether it is smooth or not. 

“Tt took me two hours to iron that pair of cassi- 
mere trousers,” said my neighbor. I can see them 
still, though they are hundreds of miles away—that 
pair of gray cassimere trousers hanging freshly- 
ironed upon achair. It is hardly exaggerating to 


| say that they looked ‘‘as good as new,’’ and not at 


all as most washed and ironed woolen trousers 
look. That was work which it paid to do carefully. 
Every seam had been nicely pressed open, then the 
whole had been ironed while it was damp, pressing 
it heavily and carefully on the wrong side, pulling 
it evenly into shape as the ironing went on. The 
womar who ironed those trousers can not bear 
to leave a wrinkle anywhere in anything she irons. 
She could not rest if every brown towel was not 
folded exactly even, and pressed quite smooth in 
every part, and her conscience would have con- 
demned her if she had not turned every sheet all 
about, and pressed her hot iron over every inch of 
it. That is labor which does not pay, it seems to 
me. I have not enough of royal blood in me, and 
few of my acquaintances have, I fancy, to feel any 
discomfort from such semi-wrinkles as remain in 
the lower half of a sheet when it has been doubled 
and ironed so that only the upper half came in 
contact with the flat-iron. It is the same with my 
under-garments, and I would not thank any one for 
spending their precious time ironing the backs 
of night-dresses, etc. Not that I consider the 
fronts of any more importance than the backs, but 
as the garment is laid out upon the ironing-table, 
the front is naturally uppermost, and when that has 
been ironed, the whole body is smooth enough for 
comfort and for good looks. 

Of this creed I am not in the least ashamed, 
though earlier in life I supposed that such ironing 
was only to be done secretly when in haste, and 
never to be told upon the house-tops. You see, my 
friends, we cannot—we who have souls as well as 
bodies—do all that we want to do cach day and 
every day. We have to make constant choice be- 
tween things of more or lessimportance. We want 
to keep our houses well, and we want to take good 
care of our children, and we want—oh! ever s0 
many things that we can’t have in these busy 
years, and we must {jo to bed when bed-time comes, 
for the sake of health and good-nature, and no 
yotes of ours can put more hours into the day, or 
more days into the week. 

When I give a hired girl instruction about the 
ironing, I tell her to incu very carefully all of the 
outside garments, not because they are better than 
the under-garments, but because wrinkles in these 
offend the eye. It certainly makes life more pleas- 
ant to have those clothes that meet the eye look as 
smooth as their texture naturally permits—to have 
them look as good as new. As for the under-gar- 
ments, they are so ironed that as they hang upon 
the clothes-frames, or lie folded in the drawer, they 
look clean and smooth, and nobody finds any 
trouble in their use. If the children should say to 
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me, (as they never think of doing,) “mamma, you 

don’t iron our clothes weil enough now-a-days,” 

it would not cause me one tithe the pain it gives 

me now to hear them say, ‘“‘mamma, you hardly 

ever read us a story now, you are always so busy.” 

LThe Dress Reform Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 

This claims to be “a corset for those who cannot 
wear corsets.” Like the waist of the ‘‘ Emancipa- 
tion Suit,” it supports the bust without the use of 
bones or steels, and its waist form, and skirt attach- 
ment, make it a good skirt-supporter, relieving the 
hips, and making the shoulders do the burden-bear- 
ing. For those who prefer to have the time-hon- 
ored chemise, or who have become attached to the 
use of a long-sleeved high-necked shirt, this corset- 
waist commends itself, but no one who has tried 
the emancipation suit, or the chemile, or the chemi- 
lette, or the chemlin, (or any kindred combination- 
garment,) is likely to forsake its simplicity and com- 
fort for either low-necked waist or corset. 

Keeping a Cow. 

I may make some note of my dairy affairs, even 
if they are small compared with those of Ogden 
Farm. ‘‘Small business,’’ you may say, when you 
learn that I have only half of the milk from one 
cow. But from that milk I feed my present fami- 
ly, (only myself and four children), with all the 
milk and cream and butter and cheese that we want, 
and really I am glad I have not more milk to take 
eare of. After buying milk for two years, from 
two to three and a half quarts daily, it seems very 
good to have from seven to eight quarts per day al- 
most for nothing. The man who milks the cow, 
while Mr. R. is absent, has half of the milk. I had 
some notions of my own, held rather vaguely until 
last spring, when some anxiety as to the treatment 
of my own cow and calf set me to reading upon 
the subject, and those ideas were confirmed then 
by my reading, and since by my experience. It 
seemed to me that if feeding acow on corn had the 
effect to lessen the quantity of milk, very coarse 
corn-meal, (too coarse to get one quarter of it 
through a common sieve, but all the feed we had 
for a few weeks), would have the same effect, 
though in less degree. I found that when | mixed 
the cow’s mess myself, scalding the meal with boil- 
ing water, and leaving it to soak a few hours before 
it was fed, the quantity of milk and cream was in- 
creased, and it was better still when the mess was 
half bran and half meal. Another notion which I 
cannot give up is about the time of milking. It 
seems to me that the hours should be regular, di- 
viding the twenty-four hours sonfewhere near even- 
ly. If acowis milked before six in the morning, 
she should not be allowed to go unmilked long af- 
ter six at night, and when a cow milked early in 
the morning, goes unmilked until after eight o’clock 
at night, night after night, I believe that she is in- 
jured as a milker in a way that she will not recover 
from, at least not until after next calving. Some- 
times our former bossy, ‘‘ Gentle,” roaming in the 
woods and marshes for her food, would fail to 
come home at night, and when she was milked 
sometime next forenoon, the milk was much poor- 
er than usual in quality, and the regular quantity 
was always decreased from that time, and again af- 
ter each time of lying out all night. So when I 
see a cow stand lowing to be milked, and worrying 
to get to her calf, from the time of home-coming 
at about six o’clock, until a very industrious man 
cannot see to work any longer in the long days of 
June, I feel a good deal of pity for both cow and 
calf, and some pity for their owner, as I believe 
that such treatment injures the milk at the time, 
and lessens it for the future. If I am mistaken it 
would be more comfortable to know it. 

At each milking I set away a part of my portion 
of the milk for butter-making, but I make scarcely 
a pound of butter each week. Of course this has 
to be ‘‘churned”’ as often as twice a week, and it 
might seem scarcely worth the trouble. But this 
amount of butter is quite sufficient for the children 
and myself in the summer, and the trouble of mak- 
ing it is small. I skim the pans carefuily, mixing 
as little milk as possible with the cream, stirring 
each skimming thoroughly with the rest in the jar, 








so that the small mass of cream is always of even 
quality. I keep the cream as cool as I can (during 
warm weather), and when I go to churn it I have 
to spend but a few minutes before the butter comes. 
It is usually ready to work over in less than fifteen 
minutes, sometimes in five minutes. The churning 
is done in a quart bowl, with a tablespoon, and 
though the butter may not be ‘‘gilt-edged,”’ it 
seems to us as good as we are able to buy in this 
vicinity. The buttermilk 
among three children, who like it better than any 
sweetmeats. 

Probably more butter would be called for, if the 
fresh milk was less prized as food, and if bonny- 
clabber and Dutch-cheese had smaller attractions. 
My own supper is sometimes nothing, and some- 
times simply a saucer of soft Dutch-cheese, made 


by draining the loppered milk for a few hours with- 


out heating or squeezing it, salting it a little, and 
mixing it with sweet cream. It is nutritious and 
palatable, and much more easily digested than 
pressed cheese or Dutch-cheese (or cottage) that is 
hard from having been heated before draining. 

All this is not worth telling to dairymen, but 
there may be other women who might get milk 
and butter and cheese as I do, if they could get 
some one to do the milking ‘‘on shares.” 


_———>+ > aa ——i— 


A Cork Puller. 
In former years we have mentioned the diffi- 
culty of putting old hoop-skirts to any useful pur- 
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pose. Next to these as difficult to dispose of is an 
old umbrella. It seems as if there might be some 
use to which the combinatior of wires and sticks 
might be put after they had ceased to serve to ward 
off rain and sun, and we shall be glad to hear of 
any useful purposes an old umbrella may be made 
to serve—except that of a support for climbing 
plants, which we figured years ago. <A correspon- 
dent, whose name we have mislaid, sends us a de- 
scription of the manner of making a puller for ex- 
tracting a cork from the interior of a bottle, from 
an umbrella wire. In fig. 1 is shown the end of an 
umbrella wire at the left-hand, and the manner in 
which the forked end should be bent is given at 
the right. Fig. 2 gives the whole wire, with the 
upper end bent down to make the thing complete. 
It is bent down as in the left-hand cut, and then 
spread as shown at the right-hand. The two legs 
are pressed together to go into the neck of the bot- 
tle, and when within they will spread far enough to 
catch the cork, which, by turning the bottle upside 
down, will be brought between and d, and by pull- 
ing the whole out the two legs will be so compressed 
by the neck of the bottle as to hold the cork firmly 
and thus extract it with great ease. 
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Household Queries, 
—_—~<— 

CHECKERS.—“‘R. L. B.’’ To give the “ scientific 
method” of playing this game, would require an 
illustrated treatise, fo: which we have not room, 

PASTE FOR Parer Hanoine.—“G. H.,” Dunn 
Co., Wis., asks for a recipe for paste that will hold. 
We have never found any trouble with good flour 
paste. The difficulty is probably with the wall, 
but as we are not told what kind of a wall has 
given trouble, it is difficult to advise. Glue size 


is carefully divided | 








will generally remedy the-worst cases; pour cold 
water over half a pound of glue, and let it soak 12 
hours, or until thoroughly softened, then pour on 
enough boiling water to make a gallon. If the 
glue was properly soaked, it will dissolve at once ; 
if any remains, heat until it dissolves. With this 
go over a new wall, or an old white-washed one that 
has been thoroughly swept with a stiff broom, and 
the paper will stick if the paste is good. Some 
use alum in the paste, to make it more adhesive. 
We have never found it necessary. Here is a 
recipe for paste with alum. Four lbs. of sifted flour, 
and two oz. of powdered alum, are to be mixed 
with cold water, to form a stiff batter with no 
lumps. Have ready a kettle of boiling water ; let 
one stir rapidly, while another pours on the boiling 
water gradually. If this is properly done, the 
flour will be thoroughly cooked, and change color, 
This quantity of flour will make a common pail # 
full. If found too thick when cold,ythin with cold 
water, stirring thoroughly. Always use cold paste, 
It should be thin enough to work readily with the 
brush. Experience is the only guide. If paste 
has to stand for some time, cover the top with a 
layer of cold water, to prevent a hard skin from 
forming on the surface. If this does not meet the 
case, let us know. 

AvuTuMN Lreaves.— Mrs. C. D. C.”” We will try 
not to forget your request about autumn leaves, but 
it would be rather early to talk about them now, 
evenif we had room. We made some experiments 
with them last fall, and think we have hit upon a 
method of treating them, far superior to oiling, 
varnishing, or any other that has been published, 
and we shall be glad to have others know about it, 


There are some questions which come to us that 
may be answered in many ways, and in such cases 
we like to call in the advice of our housekeeping 
friends, who will answer about 


Mince Meat.—Here is a case which will appeal 
to every mother. A little girl who is only 12 years 
old is learning to cook, and she hopes that we will 
publish, ‘‘ before Christmas,”? (bless her little heart), 
a recipe for a mince that will keep. Her mother’s 
is a very nice mince, but does not keep well. Let 
us help her to one that will. 


Biack DyE.—One of our housekeepers wishes 
to know the best black dye, but she does not state 
whether for cotton, woolen, or silk’ stuffs. 
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Oat-Meal. 


—o— 


Probably the principal reason why oat-meal is so 
little used in this country, is the difficulty of pro. 
curing it outside of cities. There is not enough 
demand to warrant country mills in making it prop- 
erly, or for country store keepers to keep it on 
hand. Even in cities it is difficult to always find it 
of the best quality. Indian-meal answers so many 
of the purposes of oat-meal, that our ancestors 
readily adopted it in place of the oat-meal they had 
known at home, and the use of which is mainly 
confined to those.,Europeans who will not give it 
up, and those Americans who have been advised to 
take it as an article of diet. In cities the best oat- 
meal fs imported, and the large stores keep both 
Irish and Scotch. Oats do much better, and give 
a larger grain in England, than here, and in 
Scotland and Ireland they are better than in 
England. The imported meal is kiln-dried, and 
will keep a long time without spoiling. The oat, 
like Indian corn, requires long cooking in order to 
break the starch cells, and render it digestible ; for 
this reason it is rarely made into bread and cakes, 
but is almost universally cooked with water, in the 
form called porridge in Scotland, and mush with 
us. To prepare it in the best manner, a “ farina 
kettle,’’ or an inner kettle set in an outer one con- 
taining water, is the most convenient ; it can hard- 
ly be cooked too long. To those unaccustomed te 
it, the mush has at first a slightly bitter taste, but 
those who persevere soon become very fond of it. 
In the form of mush it may be eaten hot or cold, 
with butter and sugar, milk or cream and sugar, or 
in any of the ways in which other musn 1s eaten, 
It can not be recommended as a cheap substitute 
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year, upen the whims of those old Romans? This 
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for wheat or Indian corn, but it makes a pleasant 
change, and some invalids find it easier of digestion, 
and more nutritious than any preparation of either 


of these grains. 
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Eating Fruit. 
rage 

We hardly know how to account for the popular 
impression that still prevails in many rural districts, 
that the free use of fruit is unfriendly to health. 
‘It has much to do with the scarcity of fruit gar- 
dens and orchards in the country. Asa matter of 
fact, cities and villages are much better supplied 
with fruit the year round, than the surrounding 
country. There are hundreds of farms, even in the 
oldest parts of the land, where there is no orchard, 
and the only fruit is gathered from a few seedling 
‘apple trees grown in the fence-corners. The wants 
of cities are supplied not so much from the proper 
farming districts, as from afew men in their sub- 
urbs, who make a business of growing fruit for 
market. The farmers who raise a good variety of 
small fruits for the supply of their own families, 
are still the exception. The villager, with his 
quarter or half-acre lot, will have his patch of 
strawberries, his row of currants and raspberries, 
his grape vines and pear trees, and talk iatelligent- 
ly of the varieties of these fruits. His table is well 
supplied with these luxuries for at least half of the 
year. But there is a Jamentable dearth of good 
fruit upon the farm from the want of conviction 
that it pays. It does pay in personal comfort and 
health, if in nothing else. The medical faculty will 
bear testimony to the good influence of ripe fruit 
upon the animal economy. They regulate the 
system better than anything else, and forestall 
many of the diseases to which we are liable in the 
summer and fall. <A quaint old gentleman of our 
acquaintance often remarks, that apples are the on- 
ly pills he takes. He takes these every day in the 
year, when they can be found in the market, and 
fills up the interval between the old and the new 
crop with other fruits. He has hardly seen a sick 
day in forty years, and pays no doctor’s bill. We 
want more good fruit, especially upon our farms, 
and the habit of eating fruit at our meals. This is 
just one of the matters in which farmers’ wives 
ean exert an influence. Many a good man would 
set out fruit trees and bushes, if he were only re- 
minded of it at the right time. One right time will 
be this autumn—at least in all but the very coldest 
parts of the country. A few dollars invested then 
will bring abundant returns in from one to five 
years. It is more intimately connected with good 
morals, than our philosophers think. With good 
digestion it is quite easy to fulfil the law of love. 








August, 


Whew! Here we are at the last month in summer! 
Already it is August, a name reminding us of another of 
those Cesars you will read about when you study 
history. We told you that July was named aGer Julius 
Cesar, so when Augustus Cesar came to be consul,a 
month had to be named in hishonor. The month had a 
very good name ; the Romans called it Sertilis, as it was 
the sixth month of their year. In the old way of dividing 
up the months, every other month had 31 days, and the 
alternate ones had 30, besides February, which had 29, 
except in leap year, when it had 30. In this arrangement 
July had 31, and August 30 days, but Mr. Agustus Cesar, 
no doubt a pompous and disagreeable old fellow, had no 
idea of playing second fiddle to Julius Cesar. The 
month named after J. C. had 31 days, and why should 
the month named after him, A. C., have any less number 
of days? Augustus wouldn't stand it, he must have 
another day to that month of his, or he’d make “ Rome 
howl,” so to keep the old fellow quiet, they gave him 
another day to his month.. Aad where do you think they 
took it from, from the months which had a plenty ?—No, 
they just robbed poor little February, which was already 
the poorest of the months, of a day, just to please 
Augustus, and now February has to get along most of the 
time, with only 28 days. Isn't it strange that with all 

Modern learning, we depend for our divisions of the 








month we have the end of the Dog Days. These are not, 
as many suppose, days in which dogs are apt to go mad, 
but because the dog-star (Sirius) and the sun used to rise 
at the same time during the hottest part of the year, on 
the Mediterranean, and the great heat was supposed to 
be due to the evil influence of the Dog-star. But now 
that astronomy is better understood, it is known that 
this star does not rise with the sun with any regularity, 
and has no influence whatever in making the days hot. 
Indeed it is not exactly settled when the dog-days are, 
but most almanacs put them down from July 24th to 
August 24th. But really the term dog-days has no very 
definite meaning, and there is no more reason for being 
afraid of dogs on those days, than in any other. If the 
idea that dogs are more liable to disease on those days, 
than at any other time, will lead people to look after the 
comfort of the animals, it will do noharm. See that 
dogs which must be kept tied up, have a cool place, a 
plenty of water, and a run whenever in is convenient. 
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When is a boat smaller than a bonnet ?—When she is 
cap-sized, of course. 
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Rabbits.—“ Herbert.”” Where young rabbits have 
all the green food they want, they are apt to eat too much 
of it, and this brings on disease. Old rabbits are not 
troubled in this way,and do not need so much care. 
Give more dry food, such as grain and clover-hay, and 
fewer cabbage leaves and other green stuff. 
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How Engravings are Made. 


In June we told you, in answer to our Michigan boy 
Charles, and his sister, something about the way in 
which wood engravings were made, but somehow omit- 
ted to finish the story in the July number. If you look 
back to what was said in June, you will see that the un- 
touched block prints black, where there are grooves cut | 
in the block they will print white, and where there are a 
number of fine grooves close together the block will 
print a tint, and this tint will be lighter or darker as the 
spaces between the grooves are narrower or wider, and 
by a careful management of this the engraver can pro- 
duce all the way from a very dark tint, almost solid 
black, to a very light gray that is nearly white. Now you 
want to know how the picture gets upon the block be- 
fore the engraver begins to cut it; indeed, this was one 
of the things that Charlie and his sister were most 
troubled about. To make a block ready to be printed in 
these pages, requires the work of two, and sometimes 
three persons. We told you about the box-wood in June, 
and how it was prepared of the proper thickness and ot 
any needed size by the box-wood worker, who makes one 
surface very smooth. Now let us take the first cut on 
page 300 of this number, which is a yoke fora bull. The 
editor who wrote the article makes with pencil on paper 
a sketch, showing what he wants; it may be a coarse 
sketch, but gives the idea, and he puts down the propor- 
tions. In this case the editor designs the picture. Then 
the draughtsman takes it, and picks out a block of the 
right size; if the block does not seem quite smooth 
enough, he rubs it with a flat piece of pumice stone 
and water until the surface suits him, and lets it dry. 
The box-wood is yellow, so he whitens the eurface to 
make his drawing show plaincr. There are several ways 
of doing this, one of them being to take a glazed caid, 
such as business cards are priuted on, and which have 
the surface thickly coated with white paint (white lead), 
he wets the card and rubs it on the block, and the paint 
rubs off of the card on to the block, and by alittle care | 
he can get the surface of the block nicely coated, so that 
when it is dry it is almost as white as a piece of paper. 
He then, with a very fine-pointed lead-pencil, draws the 
yoke of just the right size, making his lines just as they 
should be in the engraving. This goes to the engraver, 
who cuts away all the wood but the lines the artist or 
draughtsman has made, and when the engraving is print- 
ed, it will show on the pages in ink exactly what way 
drawn on the block in pencil. Here the engraver has 
only to follow the lines that were marked out for him. 
Now look at the upper right-hand cut on the same page 
(300)—the rear view of a chicken coop—you will see that 
a large portion of the coop is shaded, or covered with a 
tint, and if you will look closely, you will see that the 
shade or tint is all made with fine lines, just as is shown 
at the left-hand of fig. 3, last June—but as some of you 
may not haye the paper at hand, we give it here again. 
Now, in drawing this block, the draughtsman did not 
draw all those lines, but he rubbed up some India-ink 
with water, and took a brush and painted that shade on 
the block just as dark as he thought it should be; so 
when it went to the engraver’s hands, it had no lines for 
him to follow, but was just a ‘ wash,” as they call it. 
Here is where the engraver shows his skill, in knowing 








what lines to make, so that the block shall print that 
shade just as it was put on by the artist, It is not very 








difficult on a plain thing like this, but suppose it is a per- 
,80n’s face, or an animal’s body, where the shade is con- 
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ENGRAVING TINT. 


stantly varying, here light, and there heavy, with only a 
wash which the engraver has, so to speak, tu interpret 
by using lines. You will see from this, that to be a good 
wood engraver, one must be able to do something besides 
follow the lines that are drawn for him—that is a kind 
of mechanical work and is easily learned—but he has to 
be something of an artist; his engraving is all lines, 
and nothing but lines, that are finer or coarser, near 
together or far apart, and he must know, just what kind 
of lines will make an engraving that will print exactly 
whiat the artist has washed on with a brush. The ability 
to do this makes all the difference between good and poor 
engravers. There is not space to tell you now how en- 
gravings are copied; that must wait until another time, 
but there is one thing that we must tell you about. The 
artist must recollect that his drawing will be reversed in 
printing, and if he were designing a label for tomato 
cans, and drew upon the block TOMATO, the engraver 
would follow the drawing, but when the label was print- 
ed, it would read OTAMOT--which would be rather puz- 
zling. Even the best artists sometimes forget this, and 
we find, when it is too late, that a man is on the wrong 
side of his oxen, or 2 woman is milking the cow on the 
wrong side, and people write letters asking if that is the 
way we drive oxen, or milk, and make fun of it. It serves 
us right, toe, for we, who have so much to do with en- 
gravings, ought to keep in mind the fact that everything 
is reversed in printing an engraving. 
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The Doctor’s Valks.—About Clicke 
Beetles and other Insects. 


Some one sent me a beetle the other day, and wished 
to know what it was, and ‘all about it.”—As it is an 
insect which is not very rare, (nor is it very common), I 
thought I would have its portrait taken, so that when 
you find one like it,. you will know what it is.—* Oh 
yes, I shall know that beetle when Isecit. I can tell it 
by its big eyes.’.—Some of you may say, and a great 
mistake you would make, though a very common one, as 
those large black spots do look very much like eyes. No, 
they are not eyes ; just see where they are placed. An 
insect is no more likely to have eyes there, than you are 
to have them on your shoulder blades. Its eyes are in 
its head, and are those little roundish bunches you see 
just under where the horns or feelers join the head. The 
engraving shows the insect of the natural size, and you 
can see that it is one of the largest beetles in the northern 
states. It is black, with its wing-cases, the two hard 
shell-like covers that form the most of the back, marked 
with fine sunken lines or furrows, and sprinkled with 
white dots ; the chest or thorax, the part where the ‘‘ eye”’ 
spots are, is covered with a whitish mealy kind of pow- 
der, all except the spots themselves, which are very black 
and have a velvety look. If you should find one of these 
beetles, do not be afraid of it, as it is not able to harm 
any one. If you are afraid, 
you will not see one of the “ety 
most interesting things | 
about it. Place the insect on 
the table on its back; it 
may kick a little, but will not 
be able to turn itself over by 
the help of its legs. Watch 
it—‘* Click !*°—and up it goes 
with a bounce, several inches 
from the table, and if it 
alights on its feet, it is all 
right, and can travel, but if 
it falls upon its back, it will 
presently try again, and keep 
on bouncing until it comes 
down right sice up. It is 
a very sudden jerk that it 
makes, and what is curi- 
ous, it has an arrangement 
expressly for making it. If you examine the under side, 
you will see at the bottom of the chest, a little blunt 
point, just between the first pair of legs, right behind 
this is a sort of sheath or cavity, in which the point rests. 
The insect bends back its head and chest, so as to un- 
sheath the point, then suddenly straightens itself eo that 
the point goes into the sheath, like the stroke of a little 
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hammer, and with such force as to cause the bounce. 
From its striking such a blow, the beetle is in some 
parts of the country called the * Blacksmith,” and those 
ignorant people who believe in signs and omens, say 
that if one of these “ Blacksmiths” comes into a house, 
there will be a quarrel and the péople in it come to blows. 
What nonsense to tell such stuff about an innocent in- 
sect. Its most common name is ‘*Click” or ‘* Spring- 
Beetle.”°—“ Where does it come from ?”’ you will perhaps 
want to ask, and itis avery proper question. When- 
ever you see a perfect insect, always try to find out what 
it formerly was. I think I told you once, and if I did, it 
will bear to be repeated, that there are four stages in the 
life of an insect. The egg, the larva, the pupa, and the 
perfect insect. In beetles and butterflies, and some 
others, the larva is very unlike the perfect insect; the 
larva of the beetle is a grub or maggot, some call them 
worms, and the larva of the butterfly is a caterpillar. In 
the grass-hopper, chinch-bug, and some others, the larva 
is much like the perfect insect, but smaller and without 
wings. So the grubs and caterpillars, when they are 
full grown, make cocoon or chrysalis, and become what 
is called the pupa, which is usually quiet and as if dead ; 
some insects remain in this way all winter. The pupa of 
the grass-hopper, and some others, is quite as lively as the 
larva, and only to be told from it by those who examine 
very closely. These are the changes that you are to look 
for, and if people only knew so much as this about in- 
sects, they would be able to destroy the hurtful ones 
much better than they do. 

A gentleman called on me some months ago with a 
great discovery. He had found out the cause of the cot- 
ton-worm, which destroys so much cotion in the south- 
ern states. He had some cotton-seed which had been 
put away for some years, and in it were many little bee- 
tles, or weevils. ‘‘ There,” said he, “‘ that’s the cause of 
all the trouple, these things turn into cotton-worms, and 
if you tell them to burn the cotton-seed, and not use it 
for manure, they will have no more cotton-worms.”’—I 
could not convince him that these were perfect insects, 
and could not turn into anything. I don’t believe one 
of you would make such a mistake.... Well, to get back 
to our beetle. Its grub is over two inches long when 
full grown; it is reddish-yellow, with a brown head ; it 
usually lives in old apple trees, and feeds upon the wood. 
Perhaps you would like to know about the scientific 
name ; there are several hundreds of these click beetles, 
and the genus to which they belong was named LZiater, 
which is a Greek word for leaper, and this one, from its 
eye-like spots, was Hlater ocellatus, but there are so 
many, that they have been divided up, and more recent- 
ly this goes by the name of Alaus ocellatus....This in- 
sect talk is already too long, but I want to say a word 
about some other click-beetles. They are all much 
smaller than this, and often dark-brown, or someiimes 
black. Some of them fly into the house in the evening, to 
get at the light. You can tell them by their click, when 
held, or laid upon their backs. The grubs of some of 
these are among the most destructive insects of the farm 
or garden, and are called “‘ wire-worms.”’ Another thing 
which is nota true insect, but a sort of millipede, is 
often but very incorrectly called wire-worm ; this has 
more legs than you would like to count, while the true 
wire-worm has only six legs near the head, and two lit- 
tle ones near the tail. The grubs live for several years 
in the ground, and do much mischief....The celebrated 
fire-fly of the West Indies, or cucujo (pronounced coo- 
coo-yo), is a close relative of our click-bectles, and 
somewhat larger than the one figured ; it is dark-brown, 
and in place of the black eye-like spots, carries two 
bright lanterns. Yes, regular lanterns, with a light in- 
side, a light like that you see in the fire-fly or lightning- 
bug, only many times stronger than any fire-fly you ever 
saw, and besides this there is a spot underneath the body 
that gives light. If one of these insects is held quite 
near the paper it gives light enough to allow you to read 
fine print. When I was a boy a friend brought me a lot 
of them in a box from Cuba; I kept them all summer, 
and had a grand time with them.—I can’t now tell you 
more about them, except to mention two curious uses 
the West Indians make of them. They have a very nar- 
row waist, so that a thread can be passed between the 
two halves of the body, and they may be tied or har- 
nessed without injury. The women fasten them in this 
way into their hair, and upon their dresses, and thus 
make a brilliant display at night. The Indians, when 
they travel at night, tie a cucujo to each great toe, and 
thus are enabled to see where to tread.—So much for 
Click-beetles, THE Doctor. 
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An Intelligent Cat. 


A writer in an English magazine for ‘little folks, tells 
some wonderful stories about his daughter’s cat, 





“Topsy.” We give you two of them, in the hope it will 
call out some cat stories from our boys and girls. “One 
afternoon Nelly, who is only three years old, being tired 
of playing with her doll, came to mamma to be nursed. 








Mamma took her upon her lap, with the doll in her arms. 
Presently Nelly went to sleep, and let the doll fall; when 
she woke up again, mamma looked down on the hearth- 
rug, and saw Topsy lying there nursing Nelly’s doll. He 
had got one of his fore-paws behind dolly’s head, and 
the other one round its waist, and was holding it just as 
he had seen Nelly do. Perhaps he knew that a doll was 
meant to be nursed, and as Nelly was not doing it, he 
had better try ; at least it seemed like it, don’t you think ? 

“You know we had some very cold weather just before 
Christmas. Well, one day when Topsy’s cat’s-meat was 
brought, it was frozen quite hard, and felt as cold as ice. 
Topsy took it up in his mouth, but put it down again 
directly. He shook his head, and said, ‘ Skiff! skiff! 
skiff!’ and it was very clear he did not like it at all. 
What do you think he did then? He considered for a 
moment, and then took one of the pieces in his mouth 
and carried it over to the fire, he put it down on the hot 
fender for a minute, and then ate itup. When it was 
finished, he went for the second piece, and then for the 
third, bothof which he warmed at the fire in the same 
manner. Wasn't that clever of him? I think yon will 
not be surprised to hear that we are all very fond of our 
cat, and not a little proud of him, for all I have told you 
is true.” 





A Fortune Made by a Wooden Hat. 


In the year 1826 a poor journeyman turner, named 
Muhle, in worn-out shoes, through which his bare toes 
projected, with a knapsack on his weary back, arrived at 
a little village not far from Colmar, in Alsace. In this 
village was an engine-factory, in which our workman 
had come to look foremployment. But the poor fellow’s 
ragged, miserable appearance did not tell in his favor, 
and the master of the factory at once sent him about his 
business. Our journeyman turned away, and sadly and 
despondently went out at the door. But he had scarcely 
placed his hat on his head, when from the office within 
he heard the voice of the master calling him back. He 
returned to the factory, and the proprietor asked him— 
‘““What, in the name of wonder, is that kind of hat 
which you wear? ’—‘‘It is my own, and turned out of 
wood ! *—“ What! a wooden hat? I must examine it a 
little closer. Where did you buy it? *—‘‘I did not buy 
it, I made itmyself.”"—‘‘ Indeed ! how and where, then ?” 
—‘ On the turning-lathe.”’"—“ But your hat is oval, and 
on the turning-lathe things are made round. Some one 
else must have done that for you, you could not have 
made that hat.”—“ Yes, it is as I say,’ replied the poor 
journeyman. ‘If turned that hat myself.”—‘‘ And how 
have you made it? you must be a wonderfully clever fel- 
low to make an oval hat on a turning-lathe.”"—*‘ I moved 
the central point, and then turned as it suited me. AsI 
have to walk long distances, and can not afford to buy an 
umbrella, I made a hat which would serve me instead.”’"— 
The manufacturer was struck, for he saw that poor 
Muhle had by himself discovered a difficult problem in 
the art of turning, which in the mechanics of the present 
day has become of such great importance. He recognized 
the immense value of the discovery, and at once took 
the poor fellow into his employ. He soon found out that 
Muhle was not only a very clever workman and turner, 
but a real genius too, who only required further instruc- 
tion and guidance. And so it turned out. Muhble entered 
the business, in due time he became a partner, and after 
the manufacturer’s death he was sole proprietor. At his 
death he left a fortune of millions. His wooden hat had 
been the first cause, and his clever head the cause of his 
success, 
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Why is the Sea Salt? 


Miss Lottie, (who, as many older folks do, forgot to say 
where she lives), asks the Doctor a question which he 
finds it rather difficult to answer. ‘ Why is the sea 
salt ?”—To tell the whole story about the sea so that 
boys and girls would understand it, would be a pretty 
hard matter, and it would take a book rather than an ar- 
ticle in the Boys’ and Girls’ Columns. We should have to 
talk about salt deposits, and go back to the very child- 
hood of the world as it were. You know that the water 
of the sea is salt, because you can taste it, but you do 
not know that the water that runs out of the earth, such 
as most spring and well water, is salt, because there is 
so very little in it that you do not taste it. If you place 
avery clean and bright saucer full of well water ina 
warm place, such as on the back of the stove, and wait 
until it has all dried away—evaporated, or gone off in va- 
por, is the better word—and the saucer is quite dry, you 
wilf see that it will not be bright as at first, but that the 
water left something there—a very little, but enough to 
make the saucer look dim. If the saucer, without wash- 
ing it, be filled again, and again, until several saucerfuls 
have been evaporated, you can at least get enough of the 
matter that is left to taste, and you will find it tastes salt 
and bitter, showing that salt and some other things 
are in well and spring water. Chemists have a much 





surer way of showing this, but we will not talk about 
that now. Now instead of the sea, the great oceau, let 
us consider a smaller body of water, such as many lakes 
in the basins of the far west, the Great Salt Lake for in- 
stance, which is where it receives all the streams of a 
wide extent of country, but has no outlet. All the rain 
that falls for thousands of square miles, soaking into the 
earth comes out again in places as springs, or washing 
the surface runs down the mountain sides and forms 
streams, into which waters from the springs run;-and 
finally get to the lowest point, the lake. When this 
water, no salter perhaps than your well water, reaches the 
lake, it can get out only as the water got out of your 
saucer by evaporation, but just as in your saucer, the salt 
and other matters that have been washed out of the earth, 
do not evaporate. This lake for ages and ages has been 
receiving water, but getting rid of it only by evapora- 
tion, and now there is in the lake water which is many 
times salter than that of the ocean. I have seen in the 
country south of Salt Lake, smaller lakes formed in the 
basin-like valleys where they get the water from all the 
mountains around, and in a dry season these would dry 
up, and the bed of the lake look like snow, the salt being 
left after the water had evaporated, sometimes so thick 
that it can be shoveled up, and this is the way people in 
that country get their salt. If the evaporation of water 
containing the merest trifle of salt can make a large lake 
like the Great Salt Lake, so very strong with salt, as to 
be almost like brine, we can see that a great deal of the 
saltness of the ocean may have been carried into it from 
the land, and that this is one of the reasons why the sea 
is salt. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Mox. 


ANAGRAMS OF FAMOUS BATTLES. 
1. Storm or moan. 5. He’ll rub kin. 
2. Ah! at morn. 6. I trust zeal. 
8. Poles boast. %. Rifle soon. 
4. Once dull. 8. No pews, C. Bunn. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 


1, With seven letters spell a welcome word, 
To youthful ears, by them most gladly heard, 
‘A word in season,” this describes it well 
It almost shows the kernel through the shell; 
My seventh, fifth and third, and sixth and fourth, 
Soon calls a strong and mighty being forth ; 
My fourth and third and first and second name 
hat scholars like much Jess than pleasant game. 


2. Tam composed of 16 lettera: 

. My 1, 2,11, 10, is a wild animal ; sometimes tamed. 
My 6, 5, 15, 12, 2, is one of the United States. 
My 14, 7, 8, 18, is a bond of union. 

My 9, 7, 3, is a propeller. 

My 4, 5, 6, is pleasant to eat but uncomfortable to 
get into. 

My 1, 7, 16, is a receptacle. 

My whole was a noted man who died in the year 
1790. 0. R. 


Pr. 
Myoneco si het yesa arich fo dol ega. 
SQUARE WORD3. ‘ 
1.—1. A girl’sname. 2. A prognostic. 3. Torestrain. 
4. A girl’s name, 
2.—1. Acape. 2. Astate. 8. Acleft. 4. Observation, 
H. J. K. 


CROSS WORD. 


My first is in Xenophon but not in king, 
My next is in preach but not in sing, 
My third is in milk but not in butter, 
My fourth is in growl but not in mutter, 
My fifth is in baw] but not in cry, 
My sixth is in bind but not in tie, 
My seventh is in white but not in black, 
My eighth isin nail but not in tack, 
My ninth is in copy but not in book, 
My tenth is in sought but not in took. 
My eleventh is in pity but not in love, 
My twelfth is in hat but not in glove; 
These letters if taken and placed right 
A well-known city will bring to light. 
CHARADE. 
My first in music finds a place, 
A sign to all who play with grace, 
That when their gaze upon it falls, 
For repetition then it calls. 
My second, one who tidings brought 
To those who long a Saviour sought ; 
Tidings of joy and Christian peace 
To sinners struggling for release. 
Complete a man of world-wide fame, 
Of noble rank and honored name, 
A mighty prince, a statesman bold, 
Whose mind vast plans of empire hold. Henry. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
1. Behead that which shines and pleasee 
And leave what often teases. 
2. Belvead a gage @ amour, 
And leave what gave it power, 
3. The little maiden wore R 
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CLavUDIA. 


The cruel thing that tore it. 
I'm harder, far, than slag, 
T'm soft as any rag. , 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials name a tropical plant, and the finals a 
garden flower. : 
1. A man’s name. 2. A girl’s name. 3. An animal. 
4, A river of England. 5. A city of New York. 6. Sub- 
soil. ITaLian Boy, 








[Aueust, 











MORE FRIGHTENED THAN 


HIDDEN GAMES. 

1. Harry threw his top out of the window. 2. Here, 
Tom, run with these boot-jacks to Nesbit Hall’s store. 
3. If you want to see a Ruta-baga, tell Enos to bring you 
one. 4. I know it was George Delmar, bless the dear 
boy. 5. Good, good! O Min, O Essie and Kate, come 
quickly and see this. A. SAVINNE. 

TRANSPOSED APHORISM. 

Clem crams tomatoes far. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Authorities, 2. Skirmishes, 3. Drawback. 
4. Substratum. 5. Significance. 6. Brotherhood: 7. Aero- 
nauts. 8. Importance. 9. Apprehension. 10. Departure. 
Seppane—Orange, (“ Or,” the French for gold ; “‘ ange,” 
angel.) 
CONCEALED SquaRE WorD.—E V EN 
VANE 
ENDS 
NEST 
Cross-WorD.—1. Napoleon. 2. Captain Paul Pennock. 
a Entema.—i1. Alberta Clara Smith. 2. Den- 


Dovs_z AcrosTIc.—E— e —L . 
Longfellow. vV— et -—O payomns 
A—utum—N 
N—amin —G 
G— rie —F 
E— yri —E 
L— ega —L 
Neb 6 
Es get 
E— sche —W" 


AUTHORS.—1, Gore. 
Smiles. 5. Motley. 6. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— 5 5, , 
ny TIC.—107)943265(8815. (Key: Oh 


2. Juyenal nile). 8. . 4, 
#7 (Guvenile). $8, Lever 


Puzz_z.—MIMIC. 


Pr.—Rewards and punish 
magus punishments are the basis of good 


» LhLAARAAAbh yeni 


8 intended for Aunt Sue to Box 111 
?. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. é 





Well, Miss, you were not brought up in the country, or 
you would not be so frightened at that poor thing. If 
you once get through the gate and reach the house in 
safety, we can guess what a story you will tell so soon 
as youcan get breath.—‘‘ What is the matter, my child ? 
You are all out of breath.’’—‘ Oh, mother! let us go 
home ; such a hgrrid monster, and all loose too! Some- 
thing like an elephant, but not quwife so big, but just 
such thick legs and round back.--No, it didn’t have any 
trunk, but its neck was, oh! so long, and such eyes.—I 
shall be afraid to go away from the house again. Do let 
us go home, there are no such awful creatures in the 
city.”.—Just then Cousin Charley called ‘‘ Lucy, Lucy, 
look here. I’ve found one for you. I’ve been looking 
for one ever since you have been here, and here is a real 
prime one.”’-—Lucy went down, and Charley, as he placed 
the “‘ one” on the grass, was much astonished to hear a 
scream, and acry of “Mother, here it is!*’ and to see 
Lucy rush for the house.—‘“‘ Well now, if city girls don’t 
beat all, that girl is afraid of a Box-turkle, as if that 
would ever hurt anybody. Come here, Lucy, it won't 
hurt you.”—By this time, Lucy seeing her cousin handle 
the ‘‘ monster,”’ found it was nothing like as large as her 
fears had made it, and behaved more sensibly.—‘‘ There,” 
said Charley, with pride, ‘‘ did you over see a handsomer 
turkle than that. I found it just t’other side of the gate, 
and you shall have it all for your own to take home with 
you.’’—‘* Now, Charley, don’t say ‘ turkle,’ didn't I read 
in the geography that they were turtles, and people in 
Florida caught them when they came ashore from the 
sea, and sold them to make turtle. not ‘ turkle’ soup.” — 
“ Well, I know turkle isn’t right, but all the boys say so 
and its hard to get out of the way of it, but you havn't 
read as much about turtles as I have, or you would know 
there were sea-turtles, (whoppers those are,) fresh-water 
turtles, (come of them are snappers, I tell you), and land- 








H U R T.— Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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turtles. In some countries, away off, the land turtles get 
big enough to carry a man, but here they are only about 
as big as a pint bowl.’’°—‘‘ But you called it a box-turtle 
just now.’’—“‘ So I did, and that’s what it is, just see on 
the under side, most turk—turtles, have this lower shell 
all in one piece, but this has got a hinge or jinte to it.” — 
‘* Charley, joint, not ‘jinte.’ °°—‘‘ Now see this joint lets 
it shut up the shell; he has only to pullin head, tail, 
and legs, shut up shop, and there he is.’’—‘‘ It is very 
curious, but what should I do with it if I took it home? 
—* Do? just nothing but let it run in the yard. Why Un- 
cle George, who used to live in the city, had one in his 
yard years and years. It burrowed in the ground every 
fall, and came out every spring. Uncle said that he 
could always tell when it was going to rain by the way 
‘*Tudy*’ walked around and stretched out his neck. 
And the worms and things that Tudy ate, whew! "*— 
* Tudy’s a queer name for a turtle.”’—‘‘ Uncle is one of 
those men who have names for everything. He knows 
all the bugs and things by name—why, Lucy, do you 
know that even the grasses and weeds have got names— 
and such names—worse than Archipelago. He said this 
turtle was Cistudo Virginica, but this was too long for 
every-day use, and so they called him Tudy.”—‘‘ What 
shall I feed it on? *—‘* Nothing, he'll feed himself in 
your back yard. I don’t know how many years they 
live, but they have been found with the date cut on the 
shell—oh, ever so long ago.”—‘‘But maybe mother 
won't let me take it home.”,—Her mother came along 
just in time to hear this, and said: “‘ Yes, my child, take 
it, because Charley has been so thoughtful as to catch 
it for you, andI hope it may live in our city yard for 
many years, to remind you of your foolish fright, and to 
teach you to always look at a thing before you run from 
it, and to remind you of the day when your silly fears 
made a harmless little turtle seem a terrible monster."* 
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A Useful Household Machine. 

The most perfect WrincER of which we have 
knowledge is the UNIVERSAL. We do our readers 
a real service when we recommend such a machine 
to their notice.—New York Sun. 











Columbus discovered America, but it 
has been found that the only economical 
Shoes for children are the celebrated 
SILVER TIPPED. Never wear out at 
the toe, and are worth two pairs with- 
out Tips. All Dealers sell them. 

A Gentleman’s Residence is not con- 
able : ~ : fele a rte tank t ’ font ‘$100, ria 150. $200, up 


to $500, complete. Send for Catalogue to x 
L. DECKER & CO., Cor. Canal & Centre Sts., N. Y. 








(CIRCULAR.) 


Consume:»’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 38 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,809. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of ‘Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable usto supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest tn our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with tall exp-anations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remaiz, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, according to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C 





Do you want the best Shoe ever made 
that will not rip or leak, and is easier 
than any machine sewed or pegged Shoe, 
buy the CABLE SCREW Wire make. 
All genuine bear the Patent Stamp. 
For sale by all Dealers. 









For sale by Watchmakers. By_mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
ree. J. S. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 





MONEY FOR LADIES. 


The most rapid selling Goods of Genuine Merit ever in- 
vented, Necessary every day in every home. Exclusively 
for ladies andchildren, Thousandssold. Profits large, Busi- 
ness permanent, respectable, and certain. Iliustrated Cata- 
logue free. Sample of specialty forwarded on receipt of $2. 
Agents wanted everywhere, ~ 

LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 90 Chambers St., New York. 


LANDRETHS’ 
TURNIP SEEDS 


By mail, post-paid, safe delivery insured. One Ib., 85c.; 
\% Ib., 50e.;  Ib., 25e. 


D. LANDRETH & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pis 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers, 


No. 91 Jonn St., New York, 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 








B. F. RANDELL’S 


Grain Separator, 


CLEANER and GRADER. 


HE ATTENTION of the Farmers is respectfully called 

to Lb. F. Randell’s justly celebrated Improved Fanning 
Mill, Seed Cleaner, Grain Separator and Grader combined, 
a recent invention which has attracted yery marked atten- 
tion throughout the Central and Westérn States, where it 
has been introduced, and which is now being manufactured 


Pa., as below. 
ntil the invention of the “Randell Grain Separator” all 
machines for cleaning grain known as “Separators,” have 
been at the best mere SEED CLEANERS, too expensive for 
general use and altogether too slow, complicated and im- 
practicable for the general purposes of a fanning mill. 
Theretore, for the information of those who are looking for 
something cheap, rapid and practicable, the undersigned 
respectfully submit the following extracts from testimonials 
of farmers and grain men to the merits of the Randell Im- 
proved Seed and Grain Cleaner or Separator and Grader. 
FRoM THE WELL-KNOWN FARMER, ALFRED HALE, 
or Lyons, N. Y. : 

“This 26th day of May, I tested the RANDELL SEPARATOR 
in my Granary, and it proved to have important advantages 
over the present Fanning Mills; so much so that I gave my 
order for one, notwithstanding I have at this time two of the 
other mills, ALFRED HALE.” 
“It is the only real Separator, Cleaner and 

Grader in the United States. 

“It works upon the principle of GRAVITY, an entirely 
NEW PRINCIPLE in grading grain, which gives the farmer 
perfect control of Cleaning, Separating or Grading his grain, 
and works to perfection. : 

JOHN HOFFER, Paxton Mills, Harrisburg, Pa.” 
From Farmer MurDOocK, AUBURN, N. Y. : 

“The Randell Separator is the first and only machine I 
ever saw that could separate Oats from BARLEY, or SPRING 
Wuxat, with any kind of expedition. It is not a mere fan- 
ning mill, nor a mere seed separator for cleaning Timothy 
or Clover, or fitting grain for seed, but both, combining the 
rapidity of the fanning mill with the perfection of a separa- 
tor. A. R. MURDOCK.” 

“The Randell Sepertior is constructed a an entirely 
new principle of taking advantege of gravity, whereby the 
farmer is enabled to separate Oats from Wheat or Barley 
rapidly for market, and at the same time get a grade of the 
soundest and heaviest kernels, pure of Oats und Cockle for 
seed, ANDO LEWIS, Stone Mills. 

NEYHART & CO., Empire Mills. 
SERVIS & CO., Premium Mills.” 


Some time during this season each grain cognty wis be 
canvassed by competent salesmen, who will exhibit the 
working of the machine and take orders for next fall’s de. 
livery. To avoid any mistake, remember the name of B. F. 
Randell will always appear on the drum of his ‘* Separator.” 

Be sure and ree editorial in the CouNtRY GENTLE- 
MAN Of May 18th. 

Agents wanted for all the counties in the State.—Price $36 
delivered on cars, and liberal discounts to agents. 

We think it but the strictest justice to YOURSELVES, that 
we ask you to withhold your purchase of other mills, til) 
after you have first seen and tested for yourselves this 
wonderfully RAPID, SIMPLE and COMPLETE MACHINE, 

For Circulars, for the State of N. Y.. address the Randell 
Grain Separator Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

For the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey, address Randell Grain Separator Co., Harrise 
burg, Pa. 





PAT. MAY 261074 —~ ~~ PAT. _JUNE 9 1874, 


Jenks’ Patent Portable Sprinkler and Fountain, for Irri- 
gating and Ornamenting Lawns, Gardens. Flower and Straw- 
berry Beds, Vineyards, Nurseries, etc. It is held erect or at 
any angle desired by the spindle, as well on hill-side or ter- 
race as on level land. The water, in peasing: the nozzle, is 
broken into spray, and is ejected in a circle, in drops ke the 
gentiest rain. It can be adapted to limited space. Under 
125 feet of pressure, it will cover a surface of forty feet in 
diameter, with great uniformity. As a Fountain it can be 
used with a variety of jets. 

Price, $5; with two extra picces, for fancy jets, $6. 

WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Bogardns’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Milis. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to JaMES BoGARDUS, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 


INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & CO’ 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 
The quaiities marked with their name are confidently 
recommended. 











T have invented the best 
Hay, Straw and Stalk Cut- 
ters in America, for hand 
or horse-power,. Can 
sell you a good machine 
for $9 to $10, and make you 
allowance for freights. I 
want a responsible farmer 
in every place toseli them. 
Samples will be sent, not 
to be paid for till tried on 
the farm, and found satis- 
factory. Circulars free. 


| 
WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








A. COVERT & CO., Produce 


ssio 


erchants, No. 112 Warren St. 





® Commiss Ap M 
New York. “Quick sales and prompt retuths. 
| tor our weekly a Marking 
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for the EaSTERN States, at Auburn, N. Y., aad Harrisburg, / 


WHITEWATER WACON. 


The sole Eastern agency of these celebrated wagonsis with 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 & 191 Water Street, NEW YORK, 
Where samples can be seen at all times, as well asa full 
assortment of Agricultural Implements, Ma- 
chines, Seeds and Fertilizers. 


i FOR FARM USE. 
“EMPIRE PORTABLE FORGES 


No Belts, Bellows, or Cranks, the Best Made. 
Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue to 
EMPIRE FORGE CO., Troy, N. ¥. 












MAGIC LANTERNS 





' 
Stereopticons of all sizes and prices. for parlor entertain- 
ments and public exhibitions. ¢@" Pays well on small in- ’ 
vestments. Catalogues free. 
M’ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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NOVELTY SHOES. 


Wood and leather combined. Keep the feet dry. Save 
health., Save Money. Manufactured by newly invented _ma- 
chinery. Samples sent by mail, posit. for ‘ec. to L Pond 
per pair. Active men make money selling them. Send for 
tree illustrated circular to 

AMERICAN NOVELTY SHOE CO., Méadville, Pa. 





Hussey’s National Cottage - 
Architecture. 

~ New and Original Designs, Working | 

Scale Drawings, and. Details for all 

_ Styles of low-priced Houses, with 

= Specifications and Cost, - 


Royal quarto. Postpaid $ $6. 


1000 Worxkine Drawines, 


WOODWARD'S Plans, Details, Specifica- . 
tions, and Estimates. TwELvE 


NATION. 
ARC . ) Dowzars, post-paid. 
MONCKTON’S WAMONAL} 
STAIR BUILDER. 


MONCKTON’S NATAL 
CARPEN and JOINER. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold-in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, ete., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 


THOMAS F. DE VOE, 
Author of ‘* The Market Book,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED, 

The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 


SENT POST-PAID,_ -: PRICE $2.50. 


BACK VOLUMES 
American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
to the Thirty-third. These volumes contain more-varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be ovtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 


KOCH’S: PATENT SELF BINDER. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00 each. 

Many of our subscribers have expressed a wish fora 
Self Binder, that they may file the American Agriculturist 
as fast as received. Koch’s Binder is one of the best in 
the market, and our arrangements with the patentee are 
such, that we can supply it at the low rate named above, 
It is cloth outside, and the name of our paper is stamped 
on it in gilt. The numbers of the paper can be placed in 
this, as fast as received, being thus kept clean, and when ~> 
filled it has the appearance of a bound book. 


ws 


— . 


Six Do.uars, 
post-paid. 


Six. Donnars, — 
post-paid. §* 





| ORANGE SUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York 
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DO Rose-Buds in Winter, 


Then get the plants now, so as to have 


4 them in good shape for blooming at Christ- 
You mas, e send by mail 
Eight Pot-grown Roses for 


AE One Dollar, 
ed our selection, all good winter-bloomers, 


or Five large plants for $1.00 by Express. 
Now is the time to purchase all kinds of Winter-blooming 
fants, as they travel without minty in open boxes. Cata- 

fogues’ . F. ASSEY & CO. 


Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


For Sale by E. P. ROE, author of “Play and Profit 
in my Garden,” “Opening a Chestnut Burr,” &e. 
Planis set now will bear well next June. Send for Cir- 
cular. Address at Cornwall on the Hudson, Orange 
Co., N. Y. 

FALL OF 1875. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 
STANDARD PEARS. 

In consequence of the dissolution of the late firm of 
“Nicholas, Newson & Tooker,” we are prepared to offer 
extra inducements in Standard Pears. 000 2 and 8 years 
old. . The finest stock in the Country. Ail new and leading 
varieties. Personal inspection and correspondence solicited 

by the late firm of 
NICHOLAS, NEWSON & TOOKER, 


Geneva, N. Y. 











FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES | 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 
STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 

Niagara Nurseries, Established 1839. 








of Mos CP pyan™ 


For spring of 1875 will be ready in February. with a colored 
plate; Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts.; a 
Plain copy to all applicants free. Washington City, D. C. 
9 

COE’S FRUIT GATHERER. 

The only practical implement to aid in gathering Apples, 
Peaches, !’ears, Plums, Oranges, Lemons, &c. Adams Co. 
Hort. Society recommend it as “ worthy of a trial, believing 
it to be a good thing.” One-half the labor saved by its use. 
Send for circular. Dealers furnished with models for one 
dollar to pay charges. Address IRA & IRO COE, Quincy, Il. 


TURNIP SEED, Select Fresh Crop. 


Standard sorts, 75 cents per pound, free by mail. Descrip- 
tive Price List free. 
J. B. ROOT, Sced Grower, Rockford, Ills. 
L. B. CASE | 
offers an excellent stock of Ornamental Foliage 
Plants, in fine condition for Summer and Fall use. 


Small plants sent by mail to all parts of the country. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















We offer seeds of Calceolasia, Cinnaria, 

SPECIAL Apple Geranium, Primula, Cyclamen, 
OFFER for 1.00 or more at a discount of & from our 

atalogne prices until Oct. Ist. These 
from the choicest strains in England, 
September. France, and Germany 
FALL OF 1875. 

Large and Splendid Stock of Dwarf Pears, 2 and 3 years 
Cherries, etc. A large and complete assortment unsur- 
passed in the Country. Great inducements offered. By 

NICHOLAS, NEWSON & TOOKER, 
Geneva, N. Y. 
culture in the Window, Fernery, or Plant Case, etc., free 
toall pce 4 With every copy we 
Autumn Leaves in their Rich Tints, 
by asimple, inexpensive method, which any one can practice. 
Address LONG 


ansy, Hollyhock, Smilax, &c., in lots of 
August andkeeds are of oar own growth, or imported 
y- 

W. F. MASSEY & CO., Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 
old, not injured by the late winter—Standard Pears, Plums, 
the late firm of 
O% Catalogue df Hara? Ditch Hulbs—Piants for Winter 

. 0 
will send gratis,printed directions tor successfully preserving 
BROS., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PEACH TREES. 


Largest and best stock ever offered, including all the goes 
= new prees, such as Early Beatrice, Early Lonise, Early 
vers, Amsden June. Brige’s Early May, Thurber, Early 
Alexander, Tuchahoe, Nanticoke, Bilgen’s Late October, be- 
’ ‘all the old popular sorts. An immense stock of all 
of trees and plants usually foundin a first-class nursery. 
with riptions, testi fials, and rotation in 
, With much valuable informatio gratis. Prices 
NDOLPH PETERS, Great Northe 
urseries, Wilmington, Delaware. ; 
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MSDEN’S JUNE PEACH—Earliest 
and Best very Early Peach in the world, For Buds, 
Trees and History, address 
JOHN WAMPLER, Carthage, Missouri. 


[re AMSDEN PEACH Again proves 
the earliest, largest, and best. Red, treestone. Buds 
safely by mail or express, per 100, $1; per $1,000, $9. Cir- 
cular free. L. C. AMSD N, Carthage, Mo. 








AP le, Pear, Plama, Mazzard and Mahaleb 
Cherry Seedlings for sale. Also Quince Stocks, 2 year 
layers (strong). Apple and Cherry Trees, leading sorts, 3 yrs. 
from bud. Seng for price list. E. P. CLARK, Dansville, N.Y. 





S of Amsden June Peach, at $1.50 per 
WK 100; $10 per 1,000, by mail. Trees ready 
this Fall. Also a Large and Full assortment of Peach 
Trees, Small Fruit Plants, &c.. at Low Prices. Address 
CHAS. BLACK, Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 





I have sold GENUINE 1 Peruvian 
Gnano at my Agricultural Warehouse 
for TWENTY YEARS. Those 
who favor me with orders will get a 
genuine article, and at lowest market 
price. Farmers and Dealers supplied. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 
Successor to Grifling & Co., 
60 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1819), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 
EXCLUSIVELY, 

170 Front Street, New York. 














CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best proof of their merits, Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with every particle available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at which they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 

LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 

g@ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


MOLINE. WINDMILL 


7 
) For PUMPING, GRINDING 
GRAIN, Etce., Etc. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Great St. Louis Fair, 1874. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Rock Island, Ill. Fairs, 1878 and 1874. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Scott County, Iowa, Fairs, 1873 and 1874. 
g#~ Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARDS & PERKINS, 










Moline, Ill. 
G. Mabie's Patent, July 1st, 1873. 





THE LICHTEST DRAFT. 
‘ICVH ISAONOULS Pu* LSATANIS 





THE DEERE CANC. 


First Premium Awarded at Illinois and Iowa State Field 
Trials, 1874. 


OFFICE OF LANDRETH’S 
SEED WAREHOUSE, 21 & 23 South Sixth St. 
(Founded 1734.) 

PHILADELPHIA, April 19, 1875. 
Messrs. Detre & Co., MOLINE, ILL.: 

Gentlemen :—The trial of your Gang Plow on our planta- 
tion in Virginia has been very satisfactory. The first day 
we took it out we turned down almost five acres in ten 
hours, using three mules. The soil .a sandy loam and the 
plows running six inches deep. On another occasion we 
plowed an acre and a fraction in less than two hours. 

The Gang has acted so well that we have determined to 
order one for our farm in this state, and may, if it succeeds 
equally well, want a number. 

hip a Gang similar to the first. 

D: LANDRETH & SON, ‘Philadelphia. 

Address 


DEERE & COMPANY, 





Moline Plow Works, Moline, Illinois. 





Kenyon Corn-Husking Machine, 










Itreceives the ears as pulled from the stalk adie and silks 
it perfectly clean. This machine husks rapidly, propelled 
by horse or hand-power, Machines supplied from Hunting- 
ton ree Works, 135 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. ‘ 

E. W. ROF a 7 Send for Descriptive Circular. 





26 = - 
Harder’s Premium Railway 





Horse Power, 


_and Thresher and Cleaner, awarded 





For “Slow and easy movement of horses, H rods less 
than 14 miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious work: 
manship and material in every place, nothing sl rhted 
excellent work, &c.,” a3 shown by Oflicial Repurt of 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
Judges Report of Auburn Trial, sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N ¥ 


MEDAL MACHINES. 






Vy HEELER & MELICK CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
Railway, Chain and Lever _Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Ithaca Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, Straw 
Preserving Rye _Threshers, Por- 
table Steam - Engines, Cider 
and Wine-Milis and Press- 
es, Dogand Pony Powers, 
etc., etc. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send for Circular. 











The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 
Huller and Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye 
Threshers—Railway and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shellers. Our machines have received the highest testi- 
monials and cannot be excelled. 


B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press, — 
; Built upon a New Principle. 
ony 









Alllron. Very Strong. © 
Presses @ round bale, any length, from one to four fect, 
Can be driven by horse, steam or water power. 
Address W. H. BANKS & CO., 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 











S4 & 36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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The Philip's Spiral 


CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


does its work thoroughly, picking the corn from the stalk 
and stripping every ear and nubbing, large or small, com- 
pletely of husks and silk. Any ordinary two-horse power is 
sutticient to operate the machine, which is capabie of husk- 
ing 60 bushels ia hour. This machine combines simplicity, 
strength, durability, and practical utility, and no Farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

For circulars, or further information, address 

PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN HUSKER CO., 


Hudson, Col. Co., N. ¥. 





THE MITO OHELL, WAGON. 


THE 
Best Proportioned, 


Best lroned 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market, 
The original, well known 


RACINE WAGON. 





In use and for sale in 
nearly every 
STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
All work fully warranted. 
| SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell Lewis 
& Co, 
RACINE, WIS. 





TORSION 


WAGON 


SPRINGS, 
SEAT SPRINGS, 


AND 





THE COMMON FARM WAGON es 


easily and quickly converted into a 


SPRING WAGON. 
NO CHANCE IN CONSTRUCTION REQUIRED. 


All Sizes, carrying loads from one-half ton to five tons 4s gasily 
asa the best i:lliptic Spring. 

They raise the wagon body but little. They are light, weighing but 30 to 60 Ibs, 
A horse can draw 25 per cent more load with them. A wagon will wear as long 
again with them. Any person can apply them in a few moments, They are sold 
complete and at very low prices. They have been subjected to the severest test in 
all kinds of work for the past six years with entire success. They do not wear out 
or lose their elasticity. They are suitable for all kinds of work. 

THE BEST SEAT SPRING EVER MADE. 

They are easy and gentle to ride on, and cannot be broken. They can be applied 
in ten minutes. No other seat spring can compare with it in utility--durability— 
simplicity—or neatness, 

We Cuarantee entire Satisfaction in every Case. 

What we claim can be implicitly relied on. We have never yet had a case of 
dissatisfaction. 

Don’t fail to send for catalogue, giving prices and full information. 

Address all correspondence to 

SCHENCK & SHERIDAN, Fulton, N. Y., 
General Agents Erie (Pa.) Torsion Spring Co., 
or SCHENCK, SHERIDAN & MOFFATT, 
Cor. Clinton and Congress Sts., Chicago, Iil., 





POLE SPRINGS. 





«“ CHAMPION”? HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


The only Ring invented that will tages! prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
ing a Double Ring, and navies no io sharp pom its in the flesh, it does not cause ir- 
ritation or soreness, asin other R: he smooth part of the wire being in the 
nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal to two or three of any other 
ring, makes this ring cheaper than the yee poy! Time and money saved in using 
the Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 

Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each ; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 
Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 


CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers; Decatur, Ill. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 











BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard — brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
Stone for Roaps and for ConcreTE, &c. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 





Still farther improved. -Contmmues the leading swivel low. ADORESS FOR pamerhigy AK.DEDERICK &( &C co 


Fight years in extensive use. It is t 


the best known and best 
liked. Awarded First Prize at. many trials, including the 
Great Swivel Plow Test Trial, 1870. Get it for fall plowing. 






‘Requires, DESCRIP no 
but two 























CIDER PRESS. 


rT] "a Sm i mM) aT Mt 
a Mt Shuttdah fd 


la: ik 
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This Press worked by hand or power, makes more jeer 
in one-half the time, with less labor, than any other in use. 
Particulars concerning our unequaled Presses, Graters, 
and other Cider Machinery, also valuable information to 
Cider Makers, sent free. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., or 26 Beckman 8t., . Y. City. 


Cider Making Machinery. 


HICKOK’S KEYSTONE CIDER MILL. 
EXCELSIOR CIDER MILL. 
HUTCHINSON’S FAMILY CIDER MILL. 
SCREWS, PRESSES, GRINDERS, Ete. 
Depot for the sale of the above Mills, in New York City, 
60 Courtlandt St. 
Send for Circular. H. B. GRIFFING. 





THE FARMERS FAVORITE 


Cider & Wine Mil 


FOR 1875, 


With the new and improved hopper, is the best, most per- 
fect, and simplest mill made. The sales of 1874 demonstrated 
that this mill is the best in use; it does not slice the fruit 
and leave it in hard lumps, like most mills, it thoroughly 
crushes and grates it, so that every cell is broken and a fine 
pomace produced, hence we get more juice from the same 
amount of fruit than any other mill. 

We manutacture 8 sizes, and warrant every mill. 

Send for a descriptive circular with cuts. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING 00.. 
HIGGANUM, CT. 
And for sale at our Branch Offices: 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York. 
W.H. BANKS & CO., Chicago, Tlis. 
W. E. HAMPTON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Maine. 


SCHENCK’S 


EMPIRE STATE PRESS, 


And Cider, Apple and Grape Grinder. 
The Best Cider Machinery in the World. 
Press operated by hand or power. 

Fxign, semen tnd = use: — Price. 








Irons sold separately if desired. 

Grinders with capacity of 200 bushels per hour, $40. Hand 
Mill for family use, with capacity of one to ten bushels, with 
wooden os er, from $20 to . Horse-Radish Grinders, 
from $15 to $20. Send for circulars. 

Address MARCUS P. SCHRENCHE, Falton, N.Y. 








It will save labor, increase crops. M: nufactur 1 only t Ag 
ee CRVERETT & SMALL, horee ower j and Zs 
(Successors to F. F. Holbrook & Co.), Becton, Mass. a a rd Ed ’ 
i a a ing or stopping. An 
EXCELSIOR Thirty bales of hay 4 Mase 
Fully er hour. Twenty (pei greie@aiy Ley 
Warranted. GR AIN es of cotton i) DERICK 
Send for iia per hour. , eo peR 
jircular. bs " 
i REGISTER UFUSs L.. COLE, Produce Come 
issi WW t. 141 Reade St., New York. 
Can be used Established in 185°. Market reports and shipping directions 
with EVERY sent free on application. 
Pind 
resher. 
ock D Wholesale Dealers & 
poe nn gt MEYERS & ALL®Y, Commission Merchants 
om IN GREEN Ror Ts AND? PRODUCE. 
W Hi Banks& Co, S Memes Seg 











$4 &368 CanalSt., 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 
erento E. & 0. W ARD, SION MERCHANTS. 
Established 1845.) No. 279 W rshingtone-st., N. Y. 
CHICACO. f Reference, Irving National Bank. s . 











‘Wrought Tron Fencing 
Of the Rest English Make. 
Can be set up with ease—is 

an absolute protection against 

cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible, Is 
superior to every other form 
of enclosure. 

YARNALL & TRIMBL 
147 S. Front 8t., Phi 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


OF 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HE COURSE OF STUDY IN THIS DEPARTMENT, 

comprises agricultural chemistry, and entomology, 
Hotany, free hand and linear drawing, geology, horticul- 
tre, history, mathematics, modern languages, mechanical 
engineering, natural philosophy, politica: economy, practi- 
cal agriculture, physiology, rhetoric, rural architecture, 
surveying, use of tools and machinery, vegetable physiolo- 
wy, aud veterinary science and practice. It is amply illus- 
trated with the.aid of collections of models and specimens, 
and consists to a large extent of practice in the laboratories 
and in the field. It can be taken 


-FREE OF ANY CHARGES FOR TUITION, 


and ample opportunity will be afforded to students to pay 
for their room rent in the University buildings, and to meet 
a part of their other expenses, by labor on the farm, if they 
desire to do so. 


The next entrance examinations will begin September 13. 
For Register giving fuil particulars, apply to 

Pror. G. C. CALDWELL, 

Secretary of the Faculty, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 








Self - Propel- 
For Cripples| 


Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing the use of| 

State your size} 
forillustrated} 
ferent styles and) 

| 

Please mention | 
this paper. 


me ° 
ling Chairs 
| . 
and Invalids 
ag seo either 
|by any one hay- 
jhands. 
jand send stam 
jcatalogue of dif- 
prices. 
8. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 











EPARD: re 
FACE CATE HINGE 2 LaTY 
INC BOTH WAYS 


-BREAKINC! 


’ oo f 
IN APPEARANC 


/°e $2.00 
\ 


’ 7 * OLA 
> S* BUFFALO, 


ATCH & HINGES 


Cras G.SHEPARD 


Wolcott Bros., 


Real Estate and Loan Brokers, 


tia UO, O. 


Real Estate purchased, managed, 
and sold on commission. Large pro- 
perties a specialty. Money loaned on 
Real Estate. All money transmitted 
through the banks. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


“ ECLIPSE ” 
PORTABLE ENGINE. 


Awarded 1st 
Premium Prize 
Medal, 1874, at 
Cincinnati 
Exposition, 
State Fairs, 
Baltimore, 
Richmond, 
etc. : 
New, simple, 
complete, dur- 
able, economic- 
al, guaranteed. 

‘The most coin- 
plete Engine in 
the market for 
Farm purposes, 
threshing grain 
ginning cotton, 
sawing lumber, 
mining,running 
printing press- 
es, mills, etc. 


acHic 











For particulars send for Catalogue to 
FRICK & CO., Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa, 


BURR STONE MILLS. 


Fast grinding. Small 
power. 20 patents for 
grinding and bolting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
Water or steam power, 
any vegetable or mineral. 

Send stamp for cuts and 
prices. 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 











| ee ees ee 
TOOLS. ? EE ramichie 
EN eres: Dieckrmiths, Carven. 


iy sfree toa ddress. GOODNOW & 
IGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, “Boston, Mass. 





GAME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 
an Coerting Dogs, red and sli y J. 


QOOrER, rick, Ireland, ner of Gold 
at Paris and New York. 











The Lightning Peach-Parer, 





The only practical Peach-Parer in the world. 
Gives universal satisfaction. Sold in all large markets. 
Send $1.50 for sample. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., and 99 Chambers St., New York. 





The New Lightning Apple Parer. 





This machine drops parings clear of machinery, does 
better work than any other machine, does double the 


amount of any other Parer, loo-ens the apple on the fork by - 


the neatest arrangement ever yet invented, andis practically 
the best parer offered. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., and 99 Chambers St., New York. 





THE 


CLIMAX CORER 


AND 





The simplest 
and best known. 


With this machine 
and the New Light- 
ning Parer, a bushel of 
Apples can be pre- 
pared for drying in 
15 minutes. Call 
for them. 


GOODELL 
COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., 
and 99 Chambers 
St., New York. 








CARR & HOBSON'S 
GANG PLOW. 


THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE OF 
THE KIND IN EXISTENCE. 
Address CARR & HOBSON, 56 Beekman St., New York, 


300,000 PEACH TREES. 


No. 1, $60 per M.; No. 2, $40. 
Dealers supplied with all kinds of nursery products. Low- 
est prices, and best stock grown south Ohio River, 
UNDERHILL, NEWSON & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 


Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50, 











The following voluntary notices of Mr. Henderson's books 
are specimens of similar testimony from very many quarters, 
- February 8th, 1875. 
“Enclosed find draft for $3.00, the published price of re- 
vised editions of ‘Gardening for Profit’ and ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’ I have tirst editions, and they have saved the 
cost of each more than one hundred times. Many thanks for 
what you are doing for the gardeners of the United States.” 
“ December 9th, 1874. 
“Your Gardening for Profit is what the Family Bible is to 
a good old Methodist—the only sure guide.” 
“ March 23d, 1874, 
“Tf this should go to Mr. Henderson, I would say that I 
believe the gardeners of this country would gladly hail an- 
other edition of ‘Gardening for Profit;’ at least, I thank 
him for that little work. Through its influence I left a pay- 
ing manufacturing business and began to follow its teach- 
ings. This was three years ago. Now I have a market 
garden of thirty acres and 400 four-feet sash, and enjoy my- 
self as I never did before. Again I thank him.” 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Protit.” 
Beautifully Wlustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is tancht how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. ‘The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of valu- 
able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants ; Construction of Bonquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc. 


Money in the Garden. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 

BY P. T. QUINN, 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
tor the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 

CONTENTS. 
Chapter VIIT. Melons. 
“ IX. Onions. 








Chapter I. Money in 
the Garden. 


‘* IT. Hot-beds. 55 X. Parsley. 
* III. Artichoke. = XI. Radishes, 
« IV. Beans, pe! XII. Salsify. 
“ —_V. Cabbages, = XIII. Tomatoes, 
“« VI. Egg-Plants. - XIV. Forcing 
“« VII. Lettuce. Houses 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - ---+-+-+-+-+-+e-- $1.50 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Architectural Books 


FOR CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 








Hussey’s National Cottage Archi- 
tecture; or, Homes for Every One. 
—With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifica- 
tions, and Cost; with Working Scale, Draw- 
ings complete, so that Houses may be built 
direct from the book. Adapted to the pop- 
ular demand for practical, handsome, and 
economical homes: Royal Quarto. Six 
Dollars, post-paid. 


Atwood’s Country and Suburban 
Houses.—lIllustrated with about 150 en- 
gravings. Hints and Suggestions as to the 
General Principles of House-building, Style, 
Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder. 
—Is a complete work on Stair-Building and 
Hand-Railing. Fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams, in twocolors, 
with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post- 
paid, $6.00 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and 
Joiner.—A complete work, covering the 
whole science of Carpentry, Joinery, Roof- 
ing, Framing, etc., fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams in two colors. 

Postpaid, $6.00. 


Royal Quarto. 





pa 


Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 


tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ingsto Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume. Post-paid, $12.00 


Woodward’s Cottages and Farm 
Houses.—188 Designs and Plans of low- 
priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 





“Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, ete., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House.— 
How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, 
and Out-Buildings of all kinds. 126 De- 
signs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


‘Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details, 
Post-paid, $3.00. 

Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences, — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm-Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, 
Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 


ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations, Royal 
quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 
Lakey’s Village and Country 


Houses, or Cheap Houses for All Classes, 
comprising eighty-four pages of designs. 
The object, in almost every instance in these 








designs, has been to secure as large an | 
amount of space and comfort as was pos- | 


sible with the least expenditure of money, 
without neglecting the exterior features of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6. 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture, 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets.—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, ete. Post-paid, $3.00. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. | 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 291.. 


Self-Opening Gate.—“M. M.,” Chat- 
tahoochee, Fla. We do not know of any manufacturer 
of any automatic gate, nor do we know of any such gate 
that is of practical use; the difficulty of keeping them 
in working order being too much for the patience of the 
owners. A really serviceable gate of this kind would be 
very desirable. 

Cahoon’s Broadcast Sower.—“ 8. H. 
J.,” Colfax Co., New Mexico. We cannot vouch for the 
truth of the representations made by the engravings of 
the Cahoon'’s Broadcast Sower, as to the vigorous and 
effective scattering of the seed, but we do know it to be 
a good machine for sowing seed broadcast, and that it 
does its work better and more quickly than hand sowing. 





To Remove Mildew.—“Mrs. A. G.,” 
Louisville, Ky. Chloride of lime water will remove mil- 
dew from cotton cloth or linen, A large teaspoonful of 
the fresh chloride is stirred into a quart of water and 
strained. Thecloth is dipped in the solution, and laid 
in the sunlight for a few minutes; if this is not effective, 
the dipping should be repeated. This will not injure the 
cloth, if sufficiently weak, and the cloth is well rinsed 
in clear water, as soon as the spots are discharged. 





Cement or Plank Floors.—‘C.H. 
C., Owatonna, Minn. The relative cost of cement and 
plank floors are as follows. One barrel of cement, three 
barrels of sand, and seven barrels. of coarse gravel or 
broken stone will lay 25 cubic feet of concrete, or %5 
square feet of stable floor, four inches thick.’ At $4 per 
bbl. for the cement, the cost of cement alone would be 
$52 for a floor of about 1000 square feet, or for a stable of 
40x25 feet. If plank can be procured for $16-a thousand 
feet, b. m., the same floor will cost for this material only 
$32. The labor of laying a cement floor is many times 
greater than that of laying a plank floor, and if it is not 
skillfully done, it will not last so long. You will doubt- 
less choose the plank floor. 





Plymouth Rocks,—“ Enquirer,” Detroit, 
Mich. Some varieties of Plymouth Rocks have the legs 
slightly feathered ; this is not a sign of impurity of 
blood, but whether itis a disqualification for exhibition 
or not, we are unable to say. To breed out the leg feath- 
ers is probably a judicious course, so as to produce uni- 
formity in the various strains, Chicks may be permanent- 
ly marked by clipping off any one of the toe claws. 





Megrims in Poultry.—‘H. D..W.,” 
Baltimore. When fowls are over-fed and have but little 
exercise, they sometimes become dull, sleepy, and 
stupid, staggering or moping about, or standing or sitting 
lazily with closed eyes. Water frequently drops from 
the mouth when thus affected. The canse is probably 
indigestion and inaction of the liver, The usual treat- 
ment is to give a tea-spoonful of castoroil daily, reduce 
the food, turn the fowls out and let them scratch, giving 
them morning and evening a few pills of bread ané 
castile soap, with a pinch of cayenne pepper in each. 





Home-Made Horse-Power.—A. J. 


| W.,”? Apsley, Ont. Asubstatial horse-power would need 


much iron work, the castings of which would cost more 
to make than the ready made machine could be pur- 
chased for. It would be better and cheaper to buy a 
good railroad horse-power than to attempt to make one. 





Cattle at the International!—tThe 
Centennial Commission proposes to adopt a scale to regu- 
late the respective numbers of each breed ofneat or horned 
cattle to be entered for competition. It is assumed that 
seven hundred (700) head will cover all desirable entriés ; 
and upon that basis will be calculated the number of 
stalls which will be apportioned each breed. The seale 
divides the aggregate number into ten parts, and of these, 
four-tenths (*/;,) are assigned to Short-horns, two-tenths 
(7/;9) to Channel Islands, one-tenth ('/,,) to Devons, 
one-tenth (!/,;9) to Holsteins, one-tenth ('/,9) to Ayr- 
shires, and one-tenth (7/,,) to animals of other pure 
breeds. The exhibition in each breed will comprehend 
animals of various ages, as well as of both sexes. Draft 
and fat cattle will be admitted irrespective of breed. The 
exhibition of horned cattle will open September 20th, 
1876, and continue fifteen days. It is desirable that all 
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persons who contemplate exhibiting, will make applica- 
tion for stalls without delay, and if necessary at a later 
day, such applications can be amended. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the Chief of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
International Exhibition, Philadelphia. 


“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 





Pasture Pres.—“ G. C.,”’ Va., asks: ‘‘Do you give 
your pigs the run of a pasture, or do you keep them pen- 
ned all the time ? *—I give my breeding stock as much 
exercise as possible, winter and summer. In the sum- 
mer all the breeding stock over nine months or a year 
old, have nothing but pasture uud water.- In warm 
weather they remain in the field night day. I kept 
forty breeding sows last summer and 1 : summer before 
in an old pasture which has not been plowed for eight 
years. There is a little white clover in it, but the pas- 
ture consists principally of the common grasses. There 
are a few acres of woodland attached to it, and a living 
spring of water. These sows had nothing but this pas- 
ture for four or five months. Ifany of the sows get very 
thin from suckling, or from any other cause, we let them 
run with the younger pigs. These are in a better pas- 
ture, and fed twice a day besides. 


“Do You Rine THE Pies?”’—Yes. But if I had 
pasture that I was going to plow, I would let them root 
all they wished, and have a good time generally. 


Oats anp Pgeas.—‘ When labor is scarce and land 
cheap, would it not bea good on,” asksG. C., “ to sow 
oats and peas together in May, and turn the hogsin when 
ripe ’’?—I think not. I cut this crop with a Johnston 
reaper, and the straw alone, ii it is a luxuriant crop, well 
cured, is worth two or three times the cost of harvesting 
and thrashing. 


Drent Waeat. “N.P.T.”’ sowed half a bushel of 
Diehl wheat on 64 rods of land in the fall of 1873. “I 
got,” he says, “18 bushc:. and 37} Ibs. of splendid 
wheat.”—This 34 bushels per acre. He sowed six 
acres of it this fall. In this section many of our farmers 
have abandoned the Diehi and gone into Clawson. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt but that the Clawson is 
a hardier variety, th.c will yield better under ordinary 
treatment than the Diehl. But I still hold on to the 
Diehl, thinking it of better quality. 


Sowine TrmoTHy WITH MitieT.—‘‘E. A. W.,”’ Or- 
land, Ind., writes: ‘* Do you think it will do to sow tim- 
othy seed in the spring with millet. My clover froze 
out and the land has been cropped enough—too much— 
and I thought to sow millet and seed with timothy, pas- 
turing the millet..".—I have had no experience on this 
point. Ishould think the pasturing would injure the 
young timothy. If the land is a strong loam, I should 
be inclined to try summer-fallowing it and seeding it 
down heavily with timothy, say half a bushel per acre, 
in August or September. If you get the land in fine 
tilth, you will be likely to securea good catch and obtain 
@ large crop of hay the next season, and a fair meadow 
or pasture for years tocome. If the land was sandy and 
clean, I would sow timothy and clover alone this spring, 
and as early as the land could be got in fair mellow con- 
dition. Sow a peck of timothy and a peck of red clover 
and two Ibs. of white clover per acre. Go over the land 
two or three times with a fine harrow before sowing the 
seed. Then sow the seed, harrow lightly and'roll. Ev- 
erything will depend on getting the land in good order. 


Mancet WvuRzZEL aT THE Soutu.—‘ T. K.,’’ Winona, 
Miss., writes: 1. “ Do you think mangel wurzel will suc- 
ceed here in the sonth?”’--I should think you could 
grow a large crop, but probably not of the best quality, 
and the advantage of raising mangels in the south can- 
not be so great as here, where they are specially valuable 
in spring before grass starts. 2. ‘‘ Give me your method 
of planting, cultivating, and saving the crop.”*—Plow in 
the fall, manure heavily in winter or spring with well- 
rotted manure. Harrow it repeatedly, so as to mix the 
manure with the soil. Plowthemanureunder. Harrow. 
Ina week or two, if there is time, plow again, harrow, 
and roll. Drill in the seed at the rate of 6 or 8 Ibs. per 
acre, in rows 2} feet apart. Thin the plants to 12 or 15 
inches in the row. Cultivate between the rows witha 
hand hoe, repeatedly. Go over the crop again with the 
hoe. Leave only one plant ina place and keep out all 
weeds. I sow in May, and harvest in October. Pit in 
the field, or put the roots in a cellar. You would proba- 
bly not need to sow before July, and harvest just before 
severe frost. 3. ‘Which root do you think preferable 
for cows when milk is the object ?""—Taking into con- 
sideration the cost of raising the amount of produce, and 
the care of keeping, I think there is no root equal to the 
mangel wurzel—certainly none superior. 4. ‘*‘ What 
would be a fair yield per acre on land that will produce 
40 bushels of shelled corn per acre ? *—They never ought 
to be sown on land which is not rich enongh to produce 
35 bushels of shelled corn per acre. I think land that is 





rich enough to grow 75 bushels of shelled corn, ought to 
produce 750 bushels of mangels per acre. 


A Goop Corn Crop.—F. K. Adams, Waukesha Co., 
Neb., writes me that his corn last year yielded 92% 
bushels per acre on 20 acres, and all hard. I suppose 
this means shelled corn or its equivalent. If so, it isa 
grand crop. Mr. A. cultivates his corn very thorcughly— 
doing it with a two-horse ‘“‘ Black Hawk” Cultivator, 
made at Rock Island, Il]. He recommends me to get one. 


CanaDA Bartey.—‘ J. A. C.”’ asks why Canada barley 
commands a higher price than N. Y. State barley. Be- 
cause Canada farmers take more pains with the crop, and 
have secured a good reputation for their barley. We can 
raise just as good barley on the east side of the Niagara 
or St. Lawrence river as on the west side. There is little 
or no difference in soil or climate. We can raise good 
barley if we make our land clean, mellow, dry, and rich. 
It is vain to hope for a good crop on poor, half-worked, 
weedy, wet land. It requires the best of soil and culture. 


How To Use A Rotier.—If it is a plank roller, saturate 
the planks with petroleum. It will not only preserve it, 
but the damp earth will not stick toit. Putaseat on to 
the roller, and let the boy ride. Let him go around the 
field, and keep going around, working towards the cen- 
ter. He will not only do more work, but do it better, 
as there is no danger of scraping up the soil, as is 
sometimes the case when you turn short at the ends. 
Keep the axles of the roller well oiled. 

RanDALL’s GRAIN SEPARATOR, made at Auburn, N. Y., 
touches me on a weak spot. I have been accused of hay- 
ing “ weeds on the brain.”’” And there is some truth in 
the accusation. Weeds run away with half our profits. 
We are improving in our treatment of weeds, but we are 
still very remiss in one particular. We do not always 
sow clean seed. We summer-fallow a piece of land for 
wheat, and take pains to get every weed sced to germi- 
nate, and then kill the young weed plants. But we are 
not always able to get clean seed to sow upon it. On 
our own farm we often run our seed three or four times 
through a fanning mill, in hopes of blowing out every 
foul seed, and all of the lightest grain. _ But from a 
slight examination of Randall’s Separator, we deem that 
with this machine the work can not only be done with 
far less time and labor, but we may be sure of getting 
nothing but the heaviest and best matured kernels for 
seed, with not a single weed seed in the sample. After 
harvest we shall probably have a better opportunity of 
testing this machine, but in the meantime we are suffi- 
ciently satisfied of ite good merits, to recommend it to 
the consideration of our readers. 


Buyine A Farm.—‘ F. H.,” of Mass., writes: “If you 
were to purchase a farm again, where would you advise 
a person to go to buy, and how old had he onght to be 
before buying, and how many acres would you buy ?”’— 
This is somewhat mixed, but the meaning is clear. If I 
had to buy a farm again, I should certainly buy it in the 
United States—but what part of it would depend on cir- 
cumstances. I should probably buy in the neighborhood 
where I happened to be. I have very little respect for 
people who are always longing to be anywhere, except 


where their lot and work is cast. I would advise ‘* F. H.” ~ 


to buy a farm in Massachusetts. If he was in Iowa, I 
would advise him to buy one in Iowa. If he was in Mis- 
souri, I think he would be wise to stay there: In regard 
to age, much depends on experience. I was born on a 
farm, and my father taught me to do all kinds of farm- 
work, as soon as I wasable. I think I conld plowas 
well as I can now, when I was twelve years old. At six- 
teen I had a good deal to do with the general superin- 
tendence of the farm. At twenty-two I was left alone. 
Twenty-five years later I conld see where I had made a 
great many mistakes, and could fecl the force of a re- 
mark once made tome by anold friend. ‘ The truth is,” 
said he, ‘‘a man wants to live onc life, before he knows 
how to live.”—If ** F, H.” is a farmer’s son, and thinks 
he knows how to manage a farm, and has the money to 
buy one, let him purchase in the neighborhood, and go to 
work witha good heart. “ How many acres ” he had better 
buy, will depend on his capital. I would not lock it all 
up inland. Leave enough to work it and stock it proper- 
ly. Recollect that we do not make our money from and, 
but from the labor, skill, and money we put into it. 
Land gives us a chance or opportunity to work ; and we 
get our money from the work. As to whether you had bet- 
ter spend the work on 5, 50, or 500 acres, depends on 
circumstances. If your farm is small, you must grow 
crops which require much labor and manure per acre. 


BreEpine Lone-woor SHerp.—“ R.8. T.,” who says 
he has never kept sheep, asks me several questions about 
long-wool sheep an‘ their grades. Iam not sure but heis 
quite as likely to succeed with them, as a farmer who has 
hitherto kept only Merinos. I have known many farmers 
who used to keep a flock of common Merinos, and let 
them pick up a living as best they could, fail entirely 
when they undertook to raise the long-wool mutton 
breeds. They made nothing by keeping Merinos, and 








they made still less by keeping long-wools. But to the 
questions.—ist. At what age should they be allowed to 
breed ?”°—Asa rule, not uutil they are two years old. I 
have bred them at one year old with good success. For 
instance, a ewe-lamb that is born in February might be 
allowed to take the ram the following December.—2nd. 
‘* How old should the ewes be kept as breeders ?°—In an 
ordinary flock I should not keep them after they were 
four or five years old. It is better to sell them to the 
butcher when fat, and breed from young ones. In rais- 
ing choice, pure-bred sheep, breeders often keep good 
ewes as long as they will breed. I have a Mapleshade 
Cotswold ewe, ‘‘ No. 70,’ 8 years old, that had three good 
Jambs this spring, all now living and doing well. She is 
still in vigorous health, and weighed at shearing time 
this spring 178 Ibs., and sheared 103g Ibs. of wool.—38rd. 
‘Would you have the lambs come early when the object 
is not toraise lambs for the butcher?”—If you have 
plenty of roots for the ewes, or can “slop” them with 
bran or malt-combs, and have dry, comfortable quarters, 
I should decidedly prefer to have the lambs come early, 
say February and March. You have then plenty of time 
to attend to them, and the fresh May and June pasture 
will keep up the flow of milk, and push forward the lambs. 


SawbusT FoR Manure.—‘G, W. C.,” Illinois, asks 
if it ‘* will pay to haul rotted sawdust five miles for ma- 
nure?”’—I should think not on your rich prairie soils, 
You can get or make manure cheaper. 


NvuTRIMENT IN Pompxrins.—‘‘J. C. C.,” Huntington, 
Ind., writes: “I have several times fattened pigs on 
sweet pumpkins and cern. I threw out pumpkins and 
corn together. The pigs would eat all the corn they 


‘wanted, and would then eat twice the amount in bulk of 


pumpkins. They grew and fattened much better than 
when I fed corn alone. Now, do you suppose there is 
much nutriment in the pumpkins, or was the good effect 
due to the pumpkins keeping the stomach and intestines 
properly filled ?**—Anything which will enable a good 
pig to eat and digest more food will induce a more rapid 
growth. In 100 lbs. of pumpkins there is 82% lbs. of 
water. Green clover contains %5 per cent of water. If 
you were feeding 25 large hogs, ang they ate 200 lbs. of 
corn-meal a day; and if you sho mix water with it 
until it was as * sloppy” as green clover, you would have 
to make a mixture of 200 lbs. of corn-meal and 600 lbs. of 
water. Now if, instead of giving water, you give pump- 
kins, to get the same amount of food and water, you 
would have to give 700 Ibs. of pumpkins and 14744 lbs. of 
corn-meal. It must not surprise any one, therefore, to 
see a lot of pigs, which had just had all the corn they 
would eat, make away with a good sized pumpkin each 
after every meal. The pampkins furnish water and afford 
a little easily digested food. And when the pigs have all 
the corn they will eat, and all the pumpkins they will eat 
afterwards, I can easily see why they should grow and 
fatten faster than on corn and water alone, 


‘How OFTEN SHOULD Pies BE FEep?”’’—Young pigs 
could be fed five or six times a day to advantage— say the 
first thing in the morning ; then as soon as you have done 
milking. As soon as yeu come home at noon feed again, 
and again before going to the lot in the afternoon. Then 
again when you come home to tea, and finally the last 
thing at night. The pen of five pigs under six months 
that I showed at the N. Y. State Fair last year were fed 
in this way. They were fed little at a time and often. 
They had a little corn-meal and fine middlings mixed 
with, and allowed to soak for several hours in, milk and 
slops from the house. The food was not cooked. The 
pigs were always ready to cat—never quite satisfied and 
never really hungry. They would always come running 
to the trough and eat up clean all that was given them. 


Satt as Manurg.—A Pennsylvania farmer wants to 
know if it will pay him to use salt at $1.50 to $2.00 per 
barrel for manure, and how he had better use it.—I have 
not much faith in salt, and yet it sometimes has a wonder- 
ful effect. For wheat sow a barrel per acre broadcast, 
and harrow it in thoroughly before drilling in the seed. 
Never drill in the salt with the seed. Several of my 
neighbors killed their seed corn this year by putting re- 
fuse Syracuse salt in the drills or hills. 


Srone UNDERDRAINS.—‘‘ G. W. W.,’’ Bedford Co., Pa., 
has plenty of stones on his farm, but cannot get tiles.— 
Use the stones fordrains. Put stones on each side of the 
drain, and cover witha flat stone. If well laid, they will 
work well and last for many years. You cannot make a 
good maén drain by throwing in stones or gravel promis- 
cuously. With me an underdrain of this kind has never 
worked satisfactorily. 

Crossing CoTswoLDs wiTH SouTtH Downs.—A gentle- 
man in Pennsylvania has a pure bred South Down ram, 
and he proposes to buy some pure bred Cotswold ewes 
te breed to him.—My advice is ‘“ don’t.’’—Better get good 
common grade ewes, that will not cost one-tenth what a 
pure bred Cotswold ought to be worth. Breed these 
to your pure bred South Down, and you will have nearly 
as good lambs as if you crossed him with pure bred Cots- 
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wolds. Do not buy Duchess Short-horn cows at $5,000 
to $40,000 each to cross with a Devon bull. You will 
not get money enough from the milk, or calves, or beef, 
to make the operation profitable. 


——— ———— rm ae oe 


Garget or Inflammation of the 
Wadder.—‘‘C. E. G.,” Pendleton, Ind. When the ud- 
der and teats of a cow, that has recently dropped a calf, 
are swollen, feverish, and lumpy in places, she has what 
is called the garget. The whole mass of the udder is af- 
fected more or less, and some of the milk channels be- 
come filled with coagulated milk, and sometimes pus. 
The inflammation should be reduced by cold water ap- 
plications, and a dose of one pound of epsom salts, re- 
peated in two days, if necessary. The milk should be 
drawn frequently, and if the teats are too tender to be 
handled, a milk-tube should be used. If the swollen and 
hard condition of the udder continues, it may be rubbed 
with iodine ointment twice a day, a good deal of gentle 
friction and pressing of the udder being used. 





Death of Lexington.—This noted horse, 
the sire of a greater number of valuable horses than any 
other stallion in this country, is dead. He died at Wood- 
burn Farm, Ky., at the age of more than 25 years. He 
was foaled in 1850, made and won his first race at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in 1853, and out of the seven starts which he 
made in his racing career, he was beaten but once. Since 
1855 he has been reserved for the stud, first standing at 
the farm of W. F. Harper for two seasons, when he was 
sold by his owner, Mr. Ten Broeck, to R. A. Alexander, 
of Woodburn, for $15,000. He has stood at Woodburn 
since that time. Amongst his most noted progeny are 
Kentucky, Asteroid, Idlewild, Norfolk, Leatherlungs, 
Thunder, Arcola, Harry of the West, Daniel Boone, Jack 
Malone, Harry Bassett, Tom Bowling, Preakness, Joe 
Daniels, and Wanderer. No other horse in the world has 
left such a valuable offspring behind him, and it is some- 
what remarkable that in his later years he sired the best 
of his sons. For some years he has been blind, but has 
rarely transmitted this defect to his colts. 

Berkshire Swine Association.— 
The American Berkshire Swine Association has issued a 
circular, in which it is announced that pedigrees for en- 
try in the first volume of the Record should be in the 
hands of the Secretary on the 1st of August, and that the 
volume is expected to be issued before the end of the 
year. A premium of $100 is also offered for the best ap- 
proved essay upon the History, Breeding, and Manage- 
ment of Berkshire Swine; competing essays to be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary by September 1st, 1875. 
The awarding committee are Prof. J. K. Klippart, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, John P. Reynolds, Chicage, Ill., and Luther 
Tucker, Albany, N. Y. The address of the Secretary of 
the association is A. M. Garland, Springfield, Ill. 

Protrusion of the Rectum in 
Fow!ls.—‘E. R. H.” This is caused by using too 
stimulating food, which relaxes the muscles, so that the 
lower part of the rectum is ejected along with the egg, 
as it passes through it from the oviduct. As hens sub- 
jected to this trouble are generally fat, itis best to pro- 
mote then/ to the kitchen. We have found it always to 
return, notwithstanding all our treatment, which has 
consisted of injecting solutions of opium, using astrin- 
gent washes, and giving one drop of tincture of aconite 
in a bread pill, each day for a week. 





Value of a Cord of Muck.—“ E. H. 
M.” The value of acord of muck is as undefinable as 
the value of a horse. It depends upon its quality, 
Some muck is wholly vegetable matter, and some has 
40 to 50 per cent of sand in it. The vegetable matter, 
when fresh, contains 70 to 80 per cent of water, and 
when dry is of course increased in value. A cord of 
freshly dug muck, consisting wholly of vegetable mat- 
ter, well decomposed, and that leaves only 2 to 3 per cent 
of ash when burned, may be worth a dollar a cord. 
When dug a year, it may be worth twice or thrice that 
sum. Generally we should estimate it at one-fourth the 
value of fresh stable manure. 


Guaranty of Eggs.—“R. J. W.” As 
we understand it, a poultry dealer who sells eggs and 
“ guarantees” them, engages that they shall be the pro- 
duce of pure bred fowls, fresh, in good condition, and 
properly fertilized ; and all this he can by taking proper 
care to assure h‘mself of. More than this no one can do, 
and if he does Jess, he is not an honest dealer, Occasion- 
ally with the best care, there may be eggs that will not 
hatch. and some loss in this respect must be expected. 


A Case of Injudicious Feeding.— 
“N. F. M.,” Glenwood, Va. “A horse ten years old, ap- 
parently in robust health, was fed upon corn-meal mixed 
with water, without hay or other fodder, for three days 
in warm weather, being worked during the time at heavy 





hauling. The third day, while still at work, the horse 
sickened and died in half an hour. What was the cause of 
death ? *’—It is impossible to answer this question satis- 
factorily, without knowing the previous condition of the 
horse’s health, or making an examination. The feeding 
was decidedly wrong and dangerous, and would undoubt- 
edly have led to trouble sooner or later. It is probable 
that death was caused by the injudicious feeding ; such 
improper feéding being sufficient to produce disease and 
death under the circumstances. 





Sheep for Kansas.—“G. E. W.,”’ Marion 
Co., Kansas. The most profitable kind of sheep for your 
locality, would undoubtedly be the common native ewes, 
which can be purchased for $2.50 a head, and to cross 
them with pure Merino rams. These would give in three 
years a three-quarter bred wool, which is in demand at 
every woolen factory in the country. Long wool sheep 
and their grades are not suitable where small flocks are 
kept, and where mutton is not the main object. This 
class of wool can not be used in ordinary mills, but only 
for fabrics of combed and not carded wool, and it is often 
difficult to sell the wool for a fair price, unless in quanti- 
ties large enough to ship to eastern markets. 





Government Land.— W. E. §8.,” New 
York. For information about United States land in any 
part of the country, write to the Commissioner of Public 
Lands, Washington, D. C. 

Wild Garlic.—“C. J.,” Rockbridge Co., 
Va. There is no surer method of destroying wild onion 
or garlic than summer-fallowing. This plaut is very 
tenacious of life, and as the ground is repeatedly plowed 
or harrowed, the roots, which are brought to the surface, 
should be gathered and burned. One of the most fre- 
quent causes of the spread of this weed is the sowing of 
wheat which is mixed with it; another is using screen- 
ings from grist-mills or fanning-mills for poultry feed. 
If clean seed only be sown, and all the screenings be 
ground before they are used, there would be much less 
garlic grown. It is useless to kill it by summer-fallows, 
if the ground is re-sown with foul seed, or through the 
use of foul manure. 


A Breachy Colt.—“ J. E. N.,’’ Pike Co., 
Pa. To prevent a breachy colt from jumping over fences, 
it should be made to wear a “yoke.” This consists 
of a bent hickory stick, something like an oxbow, which 
is put around the neck; to the bottom of this is affixed 
a short piece of scantling, in which a stout pin one foot 
long is inserted. The pin projects forwards, and when 
the colt attempts to jump, the pin catches in t!e rails of 
the fence, and holds him down. 





To Destroy Musk-Rats.—‘L. L.,” 
Boston. Musk-rats are very fond of apples. If apples 
are cut in slices and scored with a pen-knife, and arsenic 
rubbed into the score marks, the rats will eat the bait, 
and may be destroyed in large numbers. The baits must 
not be placed too thickly, or the rats will carry them off 
and store them up in their holes, instead of eating them 
at once, but should be laid out at night and left during the 
day, if they are not disturbed, until they are all killed off. 





Stock for the Dairy.—E. B. M.,” 
Warren Co., Ohio. Fora small butter dairy, the Alder- 
ney, Jersey, or Guernsey cows are most suitable. These 
are all regarded as different breeds, but yet they are very 
much alike in their valuable butter-producing qualities. 
Fer a milk dairy where the cows are to be sold for beef 
after they are no longer profitable to milk, there are no 
cows that surpass good grade or pure Short-horns from 
milking families. Itis not well, as a general thing, to 
divide one’s business into butter-making and beef pro- 
ducing. But if it is to be done, we would choose the 
Shorn-horn first for the two purposes combined, and the 
Devon next. 





Gapes in Chickens.— Mrs. C. W. M.,”’ 
Greene Co., N. Y., writes that she has found gapes may 
be prevented from troubling chickens, by keeping the 
chickens in a warm, dry, clean place, and feeding them 
with corn-meal wetted and mixed rather plentifully with 
ground red or black pepper. 


Composting Hen Manare.—“ Enquir- 
er,’ Washington Co., Ohio. The droppings of poultry 
cannot be improved by mixture with any other materials, 
but can be essentially injured. When kept dry, and re- 
duced to fine powder, it may be used exactly as guano is 
used, and is worth nearly as much. It cannot be drilled 
very easily unless it be sifted, because it can not be 
completely brought to a fine powder, and the drill be. 
comes choked. If wood ashes or limeare to be applied, 
they had better be sown broadcast after the wheat is 
sown, but neither of them should be mixed with poultry 





droppings. One barrel of the droppings per acre, would 
give the wheat a good start, but they can not be depend- 
ed on alone to make a good crop. 


Fodder Crops.—tThe late and dry season 
has left many farmers short of pasture, and with a 
poor prospect for fodder for next winter. To make up 
the deficiency, late crops may be sown up to the 10th of 
July, or a few days later. Millet and Hungarian grass, if 
sown in July, will bring a good crop of hay, but it musé 
be cut while in blossum, or it will be poor feed. Ruta 
bagas may be sown up to the 12th inst, and white tur- 
nips up to the 5th of August. Corn-fodder should be 
sown in rows 30 inches apart, very thickly, and fertilized 
with some fine manure. Turnips may be sown on an oat 








stubble. Grow some fodder crops by all means, 
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Printed in 18 Oil Colors, 
Beautiful and Charming. 


(The first three [as named below], mounted on 
heavy Card-Board, ready for framing, or for use 
without a frame ; the fourth mounted on Muslin, 
being too large for mailing if on Card-Board.) 


74 . 
I—' Up for Repairs.” 
The sister mending her brother’s torn clothes, 
will be a fine ornament in any house. 


II—“ Look Out.” 


A maiden at a cascade in the act of dashing wa- 
ter upon you,—a new and greatly improved edition 
of this new painting. 


III—“ Mischief Brewing.” 

A country boy with a ‘‘ Jack o’ lantern,” which 
he has made out of a pumpkin, and he is telling 
his little sister of the sport they will have with it 
by and by, after nightfall. 


IV—“The Strawberry Girl,” 

One of the most popular pictures brought out in 
this country or Europe, (size 14 by 20 inches,) of 
which every home should have a copy. 











As long as our supply holds out, we offer a choice 
of any one of the above four pictures, to every 
person subscribing for the American Agriculturist, 
who merely sends pay for cost of mounting, pack- 
wg, and forwarding free by mail, viz: 


For No. I....only 25 cents extra. ) For mounting, 
For No. II....only 25 cents extra. packing, 
For No. III....only 25 cents extra. and free 
For No. IV....only 50 cents extra, delivery. 


That is, nothing for the pictures, and only 25 or 50 
cents extra for cost of mounting, packing, and pay- 
ing postage or express. Any one of these pictures 
is richly worth the cost of many subscriptions, 
They are beautifully printed in Oil Colors, and have 
the appearance, and indeed the value, of Oil Paint- 
ings on canvas. 

{9 Name your choice when sending in your 
subscription. 

{3 > These Pictures are offered to all subscribers 
now coming in. See “ Trial Trip,” page 289, 
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The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform Corsct- 
Waist and Skirt-Supporter. 
(PaTENTED April 6th, 1875.) 

A long felt want at last satisfied. A 
corset for those who can not wear cor- 
sets. Suitable alike for children, miss- 
nl young and elderly ladies. Says Dr. 

Sara E. Brown, a prominent lady phy- 
sician in Boston, and one of the Dress 
Reform Committee: ‘‘ I consider it the 
best compromise betweet a corset and 
waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the former 
FF its evils.” Sent by mil on receipt of price: Chil- 

dren, $1.50; Misses and Ladies, $2.50. In stating size, give 


waist measure. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 
(PATENTED Oct, 27th, 1874.) 

The best-fitting and most comfortable 
corset made. Thé Shoulder-Brace ex- 
nds the chest, supports the garments, 
easily adjusted; and yet there is no pos- 
sibility of the straps slipping off. The 
bosom form is porivott? soft, containin 
no poe or wires. 8 the onl y corse’ 
¢ can be honestly recommended alike 
6 ba gg megs ngers,speakers,and drese- 
ers. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
“Ts stating size, give waist measure outside of dress. 
pattern. colored and white,...........cecseee- $1.75 
Eng. Jean, do. _ See 2°50 
Agents and canvassers wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ARMOUR 
FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Will do more and better work than 
any other machine made. 

Is the simplest, most practical, 
cheapest and Best Knitter in 
the World. 

Price $30.00—every Ma- 
chine warranted. 
Agents wanted in every town, 

county, and state. Address 


ARMOUR KNITTING MACHINE 00., Watertown, N. Y. 


IMPORTER TO CONSUMER DIRECT. 


FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 

Choice Sea at 50c. obtained by contracts with importers 
for their sampies. Half-pound samples mailed on receipt of 
25c. and Sc. ry Send for circulars. Agents w — 

To MAS CHUTE, 131 Water St., New Yo 

Address Pee to P. O. Box 4049. 




















ExcelsinyDo Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

Portable $9 etc. Largersizes forlarge work, 
Business Men do their printing and 

advertising, save money and increase 

trade. Amateur Printing, delight 

ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 

have greatfun and make moncy fast 

= rinting. Send twostampsfor full 

Py ss ogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
é@sS©*” KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


Champion Carpet Stretcher and Tacker. 


= — in best Ne ger 3 — free for 
reat “To to a 
.. ‘AMPION Mire G ‘one “Buchanan, Mich. 









FOUNTAIN PUMP. 









GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects, Throws water 50 f° 

asily carried. wd af tere 1 
Country Home, or Facto 
os be without the Foun 

. Pom Send _ for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. Wil MA , Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. 


NOVEL 
DEPOT. 


ene a day made selling Scissors Sha ener and 
AGENTS |; r fresh NOVELTIES. Sample Sharpener 
. oa x *- Elegant Box of Tinted Stationery 


LOOK ! acted for 35 cts. Catalogue free. 
. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


JO DOLLARS PER DAY saevuienoves” sae 
THE IMPROVED HOME 
Chak & Co. pte ——- —_ 4 

© Blips Padsbargh, Pe Bade o emer ie eouib, Mon 


RIFLES, PISTOLS REVOLVERS, 









All the Best and Fastest selling 
Novelties—Chromos — Pens— Pen- 
2 ce tga eal &e., &c. 

stelogee © City Novelty 
ee iladelphia, Pa. 














‘and every kind. my ped 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet, received GOLD MEDAL at American In- 

stitute Fair, 1865, and First iume at eve! 
Exhibition AINE . sin; UPE RIORITY 

IN 

- in 1874, RR all, une 1D. earnest advocates are the thousands 
who usethem. U. 8 Gov’: Mfr. . Every disabled soldier and citizen 
using Artificial Limbs, who are not now familiar with our Patents, will 
find it to their interest tosend us a clear statement of their case ; sthey 

will receive in return, our large Pamphlet, containing a history o 
and much information concerning these world-renowned Substitutes. 
Also instructions to soldiers how to make their applications for the new 
issue of Gov’ t Limbs, which commences in July, THIS YRAR- --all Sree, 

A. A. MARKS. 575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 


[t. will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
& more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Manufactured only by 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
[THREAD for yout MACHINE. | a 


FOR ALL SEWING 
MACHINES can be ob- 
tained at about one- 
half the usual rates by 
ordering direct, 

Singer’ 8s, 40 cts. per 
Pape Wheeler & W ilson, 


cts.; Howe's, 50 cts. ; 
Grover & Baker, 50 cts.; and others in proportion. Enclose 
the amount «nd Needles will be returned by first mail. 
Address DEFIANCE NEEDLE CO. 
658 Broadway, N. ¥. 



























KNITTING MACHINES! 

The BICKFORD AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING 
MACHINES will knit anything ever knit by hand, in far 
better style, and a hundredfold faster, A good operator 
will knit from 20 to 40 pairs Men's Socksa day! These 
machines are simple, durable, and cheap. Every family 
should have one. General and Local Agents w anted every- 
where. For Circulars and full articnlars, addre 

BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG co., 
Brat TLEBORO, VT. 


NORNY’S 


Tasteless Fruit Preserving Powder, 


For Preserving all kinds of fruit, either with or eae 
being air tight. This Powder has been used. for the las 
years in all the States of the Union, with perfect succ a8. 
retains a finer flav r the in any other process. Price, 50 cents 
a box, Wi ich pre s 60 pounds of dressed fruit. "Sent by 
mail, to any address, with full directions. Usual discount to 
the trade. Z ANE, NORNY & CO.. Sole Proprietors, 






















Shoes Wrevkcas Pitsburzh, Pa. : 


136 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ESTABLISHED 1821.” 
THomMAS T. TASKER, JR., STEPHEN IP. M. TASKER, 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


ASCAL ret WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warelionses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes, plain, galvanized 
and rubber coated. Boiler Tubes. Oil Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam wuings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Iniproved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 

Sugar Machinery, &c. 


We would call special attention toour Patent 
Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 


ee, FARMS 3.2, Wood & co. 


OVER, 








E(STERN MARYLAND FARMS! 


t#” Send for free descriptive pamphlet to 
WM. S. RIDGELY, Denton, Md. 


A™ A BARGAIN—The REAL ESTATE, 
FIXTURES and GOODS of a BOOK STORE, est: vblish- 
ed for years, in one of the most thriving town in Chester 
Coane, rennsylvania. No other Book. ay in the place, 
Address 368, Oxford, Pa, 


be ARYL AnD: z MARYLAND! Sista 


Do not delay. Now is the time to get a cheap farm, 
beautiful wma T eye rices. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. . CARROLL, East New Market, Md. 


250 Maryland) Farms, ® Tris from % 


Ned Cailroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate, mild and healthy. Titles 

good. New I’ amphiet and Map showing location, free. 
Address Cc. E. SHANAHAN, Atty., E aston, Md. 


BUILDING FELT. 
This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leathei. ‘s for outside | 
work (vo tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of platter. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, V: J. 

















= $= 
WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y,, 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr. 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. ‘The "Stock bred at B on Farm 
is imported, and trom the best imporied sour 

won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. They 
have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, und at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the U tihhpecnc: | 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 


Importer and Breeder ot Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold und Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Be rkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other F owl, Deer, 
Swans, “Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese ¢ vats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c, Fine Mile” Cows always on hand. 










M Ww. Dunha m, Wayne, Du Page Co., Tl. 
@ 30 miles W. of Chicago, Importer and Breeder of Nor. 
man Horses, Have imp. 45 during 1873-"74. ‘Terms reason- 
able, time given. 


Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale. ak have some 
Rams and Ewes A spare, 4 ~ ove pedigrees, 

out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flock . 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


w. Mant Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 


@ Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep, 


A | Cheston Morris, M.D., ‘ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 











@ric Improved Chesters, received First Pre- 
miums in a majority of the States. Send for their de- 
scription, and Choice Poultry, and get ready for the Fall 
Fairs, L. B. VER, Cieveland, Ohio. 





Few Choice AYRSHIRE_BULL CALVES, 
from registered stock, for sale. Price, $25. Address 
J. ANDREW CASTERL INE, Dover, New Jersey. 


OLAND CHINA HOGS Pigs for 
sale xe! AsOné « Send for price of pigs. Addre 
SAAC H. GLASGOW, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio.’ 


lack Bass for stccking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turke a Sang nde d trom a pair 
weighing 02 lbs. Jersey Catt ds .R., und Cots- 
wolds, atlow prices. Address W. ¢ Lier ALE Bridge, Ct. 


HAVE YOU GOT LICE 


on your chickens, or any other insects, which are a trouble 
to you? If you have, try the new Houdan Insect 
Powder, Its scent alone; even wi ithout contact, Kills all 
insects. Itis harmless to all other — ils. Price, 25, 50 and 
75 cts. per box, free OF. i; Addre 
HALL WOR TH, Chelsea, Mass, 
Houdan and Brown a “.. Fowls and Chicks for sale. 


TO HORSEMEN. 


How to make slow horses fast, and fast horses faster. The 
history of all celebrated stallions. The system of breeding 
and raising colts by the best breeders, How to cure all dis- 
ea the hor 2 is heir to, by a Vetering iry Surgeon of over 
twenty sears’ practice. All mailed free. “Address 

_Box? 2296. DAVIDSON & cO., 86 Nassau Street, N. Y. 



















IMPROVED BUTTER TUBS 


witb removable Ice 
Chambers, patented 
Jan’y 12,1875. A great 
improvement on the 
old style with station- 
ary chambers. They 
are made in the most 
durable manner, with 
Ivanized iron or 
rass hoops, hinges, 
hasps, and fixtures, 
are neatly tinned to 
prevent rust, and for 
shipping or market 
use can not fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Also Power oa Tee Cream Freezers, ine i etc. 
J. G. KOEHLER, Manufacturer of Cedar Wa 
503 North ana Bt., Philadelphia, al 


W.H. BANKS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


| MACHINERY 
Lever Haysttop Presses 


FARM MACHINERY, SEEDS, 
and Hardware Specialties, 
84 & 36 SOUTH CANALST., (Cor. Washington,) 
CEICAGO. 
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Bead and Remember our Offers, open 
till Dec, 31st, 1875. 


Discount in Iowa of 20 per cent for cash. 
Discount in Nebraska of 20 per cent for im- 
provements. 

Discount of 20 per cent to buyers on short 
credit. 

Premium of 20 per cent for cultivation of land. 
Free fare by the “ Burlington Route ” to buyers 
of Iowa land. 

Half fare by “Burlington Route” in Ilinois 
and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers 
of Nebraska land. 

Half first-class fare by “ Burlington Route,” to 
families of buyers. 

Low Freight on household goods and farming 
implements, from Chicago westward, by the 
“ Burlington Route ” to our buyers. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


RAILROAD COMPANY! 







ONE MILLION ACRES IN 
Iowa and Southern Nebraska 





@ 
ing. 





te A fine country in which to combine Farming and Stock Rais- 
The SOUL is rich and easily cultivated; CLIMAT 
SEASONS long; 'TAXES low, and EDUCATION FREE. 


The Best Prairie Lands in Iowa and Nebraska!. 


LOW PRICES! 


BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER/10 Years Credit—6 Per Cent Interest! 


NO PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR, 


af 
Sa 


ba 


or address 


= warm ; 





LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 


Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost of 
same refunded when land is bought. 
(#™ For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R. R., 


{@™ Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold in Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of 
thirty cents, and a similar map of unsold lands in Nebraska, for same price. gg 





mM GOOD CHANCE TO SEE THE 
ip) WEST. 

J On the 16th of June, and from the northwest 
} States, East, 400 excursionists entered Nebraska 
by the Plattsmouth Gate. The train started from 
Aurora on the C., B. & Q. Railroad in Mlinois, and 
drew up finally at Kearney, the west: rn terminus 
urlington & Missouri River Railroad in 
Nebraska, The excursionists hada good time; it 
is a delight to see the Prairies covered with thick 
verdure, cultivated fields, and comfortable homes. 
Everywhere it was manifest that Nebraska is 
making rapid progress in all that constitutes a 
s'ate--in agricultural and the manufactures im- 
mediately dependent thereon, in population and 
wealth, and in schools, churches and towns. These 
Cc. B. & Q. and B. & M. excursion trains afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for exploring the country. 
The time extends over 20 days; and, during that 
period, eyes that are open can see much. 

The same company will run one more Excursion 
from Aurora, Illinois, to their lands in Iowa and 
Nebraska on the 1ith day of August, 1875, which 
will be the last one this season, Tickets for round 
trip will be good for twenty days, and can be pro- 
cured at important stations on line ot C. B. & Q. 
in Illinois and Eastern Iowa. See Small Bills. 





BuRLINGTON, Iow4, for Iowa Lands, 
or LINCOLN, NEB., for Nebraska Lands. 








THE AMERICAN 


Cattle Doctor. 


[OCTAVO.] 
A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE DISEASES OF 


CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 


including every Disease peculiar to Am- 
erica, and embracing all the latest 
Information on the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina; containing also 
a Guide to Symptoms, a Table 
of Weights and Measures, 
and a List of Valuable 
Medicines. 


By GEO. H. DADD, V.&., 


Twenty-five. years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in Eng- 
land and the United States, and Author of the . 
“ American Reformed Horse Book.” 


I.—Diseases and Management of Cattle. 


Showing how, by means of the remedies found to be so 
useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

The proper care and management of cattle during calving 
are plainly set forth. 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed. 

In this division will be found, in full, the History, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


II.—Diseases and Management of Sheep. 


Beginning with a most valuable chapter on the Imrove- 
ments of our Breeds of Sheep. Such diseases as Rot, Yel- 
lows, Foot-rot, Grubs, etc., are fully treated. 


III.—Diseases and Management of Hogs. 


Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases of 
this valuable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, receive full attention. The great majority of Amer- 
ican farmers are largely interested in the most reliable 
treatment of that scourge among hogs—HoG CHOLERA. 
After years of practice in Illinois, the author confidently 
presents his Remedy for this destructive malady, as the 
most successful one yet discovered, and it is so simple as to 
be within easy reach of all. 

876 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 

QBANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 





THE AMERICAN 


REFORMED HORSE BOOK. 


[OCTAVO] 


A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated 
of in works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others. Em- 
bracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Manage- 
ment on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 
By Prof. GEO. H. DADD, 


Veterinary Surgeon, “ Author of Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Horse,” and late Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 

ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 
2% years a Regular Practicing Veterinarian. 


This is a fresh book, the result of a lifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
ofthe age. Years ago, Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year by the 
reckless, unnatural, unscientific, and cruel modes of treat- 
ment which were so generally practiced upon the Horse. 
Burning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, and the 
giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the day 
(and we are sorry to say such practices still find learned (?) 
advocates even in our day), and the result was that they 
killed more than they cured. Actuated by a laudable desire 
to rescue so noble an animal from such “heroic practice,” 
Dr. Dadd adopted and strenuously advocated the REForRM- 
ED SYSTEM OF Practice, which, under the guidance of 
such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, and others, rose 
rapidly into popular favor in human practice, and de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that nature’s remedies are the 
most uniformly successful. Sfch was Dadd’s success that 
he became widely known, and it was no unusual thing for 
him to be sent for, hundreds of miles, to attend valuable 
horses. His career as a practicing Veterinary Surgeon has 
been one of rare , and d ing it his duty to spread 
abroad among his countrymen a knowledge of Reform 
Principles, as applied to the Horse, he has prepared this 
work, and asks that it be candidly examined. Being a thor- 
oughly American Work, it quotes foreign authors but very 
little. It aims to treat fully and plainly, on rational princi- 
ples, every ill that Horseflesh is heir to, including those 
complaints peculiar to this country, and which 
have hitherto been but very imperfectly treated of by 
authors aspiring to be educators of the public on Veterinary 
Science. ; 

442 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YOorK. 














Arobitectural 
Details. 


CONTAINING 


387 Designs and 967 ileGtrations 
Of the Various Parts Needed in the Construe- 
tion of Buildings, Public and Private, 
both for the City and Country. 

ALSO, PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF , 
Houses, Stores, Cottages, and 
Other Buildings. 


BY 


M. F. CUMMINGS, A.M, Architect, 


Associate Author of “ Architecture, by Cummings 
& Miller,”’ and “ Modern American Archi- 
tecture, by Cummings & Miller.” 





What has been aimed at is this: To present a 
mass of architectural details, easy of construction, 
pleasing in form, and generally of an inexpensive 
character, and all so designed that a great variety 
of selections may be made from them, which, when 
combined in a building, will produce a harmonious 
whole; and it is believed by the author that this 
work will be found to be of value, and that its 
design is practicable, for there are hundreds of 
towns and villages, in all the States of the Union; 
in which the wants of the people continually de- 
mand the erection of buildings, largely of wood, 
and which in the hands of the builder and work- 
man may be made elegant and pleasing in all their 
features, provided they have at hand a guide such 
as this book is intended to be. 


Royal Quarto. Price, post-paid, $10. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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THE 


MENAGERIE 





i] 


cc 


TITY VEIT TTITYTTTTTATTTITTTT PATTY TAT TITTY TITTY 
| i i] || 


COMING 


RIGHT TO 


Your House! 


(just as soon as you send for it,) 
TO STAY WITH YOU 
One, Two, Three Years, 


and longer if you don’t abuse 
the Animals. 


(They are very strong, and will keep so, without Hat- 





ing anything either, if you treat them fairly.) 
a 2 @&@2@ 2 2 &2 @ @ & 


Last year everybody said that C. MI. Crane 
all had beat the world, when he invented the 
** Acrobats °’—and s0 he did, and every one 
who has not had them, must surely have a box 
of Acrobats this yeay,—But now this same C. 
M. Crandall has ‘‘ been and gone and done it "— 
he has BEAT HIMSELF, thus: He has invented 
a Menagerie of Animals, much larger 
than the pictures on this page, and he paints 
them in many colors, and constructs them in 56 
pieces so curiously, that every piece will easily 
Sasten to every other piece quite strongly, and thus 
you can change, and change, and change them 
into hundreds and thousands of different animals 
and amusing figures that will produce ENDLESS 
FUN. If you spend 1,000 Days over them, 
you cannot make up all the curious things that 
“ are in a single menagerie box ! 


They are Wonderful ! 


You see on this page only one simple way to 
join them, without taking them to pieces. We 
could have shown you a thousand other ways, 
but we have not room enough here. 








The Menagerie contains an ELEPHANT, a 
CAMEL, GIRAFFE, ZEBRA, TOUCAN, and GORILLA. 
7 You will find in each Box a sheet, on which are 
printed several hundred small figures, all of which 
are engravings from photographs of the funniest 
kind imaginable, all of them having been actually 
made with the pieces which form and hold up 
the six animals. 


1 aad Ota ENE or) ARE mI Alc 


— 


Price per Box, at 245 Broadway, $2. If sent 
by express, purchaser will pay express charges. 


MORE FUN! 


All the pieces, and whole figures, of CRANDALL’S 
Acrobats, fit all the pieces, and whole figures, 
of this new MENAGERIE, 60 that all who have the 
Acrobats too, can combine them with the Menage- 
rie, and thus have materials for MILLIons of dif- 
ferent amusing animals, figures, etc., etc., etc. 






For sale by Toy Dealers generally, and by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw York. 
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HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, with 12 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, and vivid de- 
scriptions.—New York Standard. . 

The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the style is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic in its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popular 
books.—Christian Standard (Cincinnati). 

For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.—Methodist. 

Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless heanty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing. are equal to some of the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious Telescope. 


PUM, POLE AREN 35 ccc ceccteess 0s. 00 $1.25. 


The End of the World. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-Master.” 
WITH 





Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people-—such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 

assages of singular force and beauty. But the strongest 
Impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— Zhe Albion, New York 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


The Mystery 
Metropolisville, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” “ The End 
of the World,” ete. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 


* Preface.—Words Beforehand. Chapter 1. The Autocrat of 
the Stage-Coach.—2. The Sod Tavern.--3. Land and Love.— 
4. Albert and Katy.—5. Corner-Lots.—6. Little Katy’s Lover. 
—7, Catching and Getting Caught.—8. Isabel Marlay.— 
9. Lovers and Lovers.—10. Plausaby, Esq., tukes a Fatherly 
Interest.—1t. About Several Things.—12. An Adventure.— 
13. A Shelter.—14. The Inhabitant.—15. An Episode.—16. The 
Retgirn.—1!7. Sawney and his Old Love.—i8. A Collision.— 
19. Standing Guard in Vain.—20. Sawney and Westcott.— 
21. Rowing.—22. Sailing.—23. Sinking.—24. Dragging.—25. 
Afterwards.—26. The Mystery.—27. ‘The Arrest.—28. The 
9. The Trial—30. The Penitentiary.—31. Mr. 

A Confession.—33, Death.—34. Mr. Lurton's 
Courtship.—35. Unbarred.—36. Isabel.—37. The Last.— 
Words Afterwards. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—By FRANK BEARD. 


.His_Unselfish Love found a Melancholy Recompense.— 
The Superior Being.—\Mr, Minorkey and the Fat Gentle- 
man.—Plausaby sells Lots.—* By George! He! he! he!”— 
Mrs. Plausaby.—The Inhabitant.—A Pinch of Snuff.—Mres, 
Ferret.— One Savage Blow full in the Face.—* What on 
Airth’s the Matter? "—Lhe Editor of “The Windmill.”— 
“Git up and Foller!” 


Price Postpaid - - - = -=$150 


Kither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
“45 Broapway, New York. 





JOHN 
ANDROSS. 


BY 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


Author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” “Dallas Gal- 
braith,”’ ete., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The story is of intense interest, and holds the reader from 
its commencement to its close, and gives much food for 
thought regarding the workings of political rings and gov- 
ernment frauds in our large cities.—/ost, Salem, Mass. 

The characters and their work are strongly but no doubts 
truthfully drawn, Aside from is literary merit, the book 
deserves credit for calling attention to a crying shame of 
our time.— Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It will at once enchain the attention of the reader, and 
prove vigorously and skillfully written, by this among 
the foremost novel writers of America.—Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass. 

Of a story of Mrs. Davis it is hardly necessary to say that 
it holds the reader’s absorbed attention from beginning to 
end. Though the interest of the plot is very considerable, 
it is subordinate to the higher interest of the description 
and development of character. There is a great deal of 
very life-like painting of people and manners,—Christian 
Union, New York. 

The characters are well drawn, the incidents are full of 
interest, and the plot sustained with consistency and power. 
—Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

We are constantly struck with the out-cropping of the 
one golden thread that holds all her writings together, and 
never fails to shine through the web of whatever plot she 
weaves about it—that singleness of point and moral more 
characteristic of her writings than of any other we know of, 
and which is, broadly stated, a self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty.—Daily Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Her hero is a man entangled by the great Ring of Penn- 
sylvania, who is sent by this corporation to the State Senate 
with a hold of criminality to keep him in hand, who even 
then attempts to break loose and join the party of honesty, 
but is at the crisis brought in check again by the Ring, with 
the still more potent motive of love. ... The plot is very 
well wrought, and the denouement is powerfully conceived 
and managed.—New York Evening Mail. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


PRHATTY 
MRS. GASTON. 


J. ESTEN COOKE, 


Author of ‘The Virginia Comedians,” “Dr. Van Dyke,” 
“ Surry of Eagle's Nest,” etc. 








ILLUSTRATED. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The narrative is ever animated, and here and there touch- 
ed with warm, tender, yet natural emotion. — College 
Courant, New Haven, Coun, 

The principal figure of the story, the pretty widow Mrs. 
Gaston, is well drawn and attractive, and the author has 
displayed in the treatment of this character much care and 
ingenuity.—Boston Traveller, 

The style of Mr. Cooke's writings is smooth and fascinat- 
ing, and whoever commences the perusal of them will never 
regret the undertaking.— Westfield News Leiter. 

A romance with a most delightful complication of matri- 
monial purposes, as well as having a villain, forger, gambler 
and detective to assist in the action.— Boston Post, 

The plot of the principal story is finely wrought out, full 
of incident, and there is a sort of fascination about the style, 
which claims the attention of the reader until the close.— 
Salem Gazette. 

A very lively and amusing book.— Country Gentleman, 

The story is written in popular style—a little plet, a little 
mystery, a little love—and is sure to attract a large number 
of readers.—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 


Price, Post-paid, .... $1.50, 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, Niw YozE. 





A Man of Honor. 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Finely Illustrated. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

A capital picture of Life in Old Virginia before the war is 
to be found in Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s “A Man of 
Honor.” Virginian hospitality, Virginian cousinship, Vir- 
ginian housekeeping, are portrayed in accurate and attract- 
ive colors. It isa life which the author has himself known 
and loved, and he writes of it with a warmth that comes 
from the heart.—W. Y. Evening Post. 

Really readable in the most refreshing sense of the term— 
a story of the most amusing and attractive interest.—<S¢t. 
Louis Times. 

It is written in an off-hand manner, and is bright and 
amusing.— Worcester, (Mass.) Spy. 

With Virginian life as a specialty, Mr. Eggleston has drawn 
a simple, straightforward, truthful, and withal, artistic pic- 
ture of Southern society. It is sketchy, perhaps too much 
80, but the sketches are all vigorous and show the hand of a 
practiced artist. In forming the characters of his book it is 
evident that Mr. Eggleston has drawn oftener on his memory 
than on his imagination ; that he has lived among the people 
whom he describes, has heard them talk, and seen them 
under all the moods of ordinary life——Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. ; 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—By M. Wootr. 


“Now I’ve Got You” (Frontispiece).—Mr. Robert 
Pagebrook was “ Blue.” —“ I Fall at Once into a Chronic 
State of Washing up Things.”—‘ Foggy.’’-—Cousin 
Sarah Ann.—The Rivulets of Blue Blood.—Miss Sudie 
Declares Herself “ so Glad.” —“* Let Him Serve it at Once, 
Then.”—“ Very Well, Then.”—“I’m as Proud and as 
Glad as a Boy with Red Morocco Tops to his Boots.” 


PRICE, POST-PAID <....2...00+200e vee oe G1. 


Window Gardening. 


EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, NEW YORK, AND 
BORTICULTURAL EDITOR NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 





A New Book, with 250 Fine Engravings, and 800 Pages, 
containing a Descriptive List of onl Plants suitable for 
Window Culture, Directions for their Treatment, and Prac. 
tical Information about Plants and Flowers for the Parlor, 
Conservatory, Wardian Case, Fernery, or Window Garden. 
Tells allabout Bulbs for House Culture, Geraniums, Hang: 
in skets, Insects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. The 
Illustrations cre unusually beautiful, and many of them per- 
fect Gems of exquisite beauty. 

*** The most vaiuatle book on Plants and Flowers for 
House Culture ever published. — Gardener's Chronicla 
(usndons. 

“‘*** ‘There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, anc Mr; Williams’ book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers te 
[ome It is seldom that a book is published on such sub- 
ects containing so much practical imformation.— The World, 
(New York). 

Price, post-paid, . . .« « $1.50 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 
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“GREAT DEDUCTION. 
iS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


The BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The Cheapest and Best Portabie En- 
. gine offered to the Public. 
PRICE— 4 Horse-Power.$300.,PRICE OF STATIONARY 
* | St. nad 400. ENGINES: 
= : Ria yi 47%5.|4 Horse-Power... $1 
- “ 8% co “ % - “ La 
o -_..° ,% - 925.|7 to 8% Horse-Po 
“oe o “ 800. 1 to 15 “ ‘ 
Send for illustrated Circular and Price List. 
H. B. BIGELOW & CO., New Haven, Conn. 








The Original SKINNER 
Portable Engine 


IMPROVED. 

2 to 8 H. P. New Location, and 
Cheaper freights to all parts of the 
gountry. Over 300 in use. 

Address L. G. SKINNER, | 
- Erie, Pa. = 

Late Chittenango, N. Y. 





The HOADLEY 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


¥ 4L CUT OFF REGULATOR 
A/V hk? 


‘BALA. “FD VALVE 


* 


SIHLMYS 110A FYTHM FLVLS 


THE BEST =° MOST ECONOMICAL ENGINE w 
oe a ? C/RCUL 


SEND FOR AR 
THE J.C.HOADLEY CO. LAWRENCE,MASS. 





THE PEOPLE'S FORCE PUMPS. 


Awarded medal of Amer- 
ican Institate over allcom- 
petitors for 1873 and 1874, 
and adopted as the Premi- 
um pump by the American 
Agriculturist. For House 
and Out-doors. For Wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

Send Postal Card for Cir- 
culars. : 

WwW. S. BLUNT, 
77 Beekman St.,N. Y. 
Also Agent for 
GOODELL CO. CELE- 
ones BRATED SPRING BEDS. 

See advertisement on page 196, May number. 

And Agent for Peck & Skilton’s Rustic Work. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR Pumps: 
W. H. BANKS & CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Magens & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
J "Murdock & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
E. H. Leibey. Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
T. J. Riley, Houston, Texas. 
Frothingham & Workman, Montreal, C. E. 
nedict & McConihe, Jackeonville. Fla. 
as. H. Billington & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DUNHAM, CARRIGAN. & CO., Agents 
for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 





Halladay’s Standard 
se . 

W ind-Mill. 

Fee at cet Dubie iad 
- . most Du 
0) a tan "ends. Manufactured 
ander the immediate supervision of 
inventor 21 years. Two and a half 


million dollars’ worth.now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00, 


Batavia, ILL. 








ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE for Ladies and Gentlemen. $191 per year for 
board, with common English. ‘'o prepare for college, tor 
business. or for life. Fifteen teachers. Six courses or study. 
22d year begins Bept. 2d. Christian, but not sectarian. 
JOS. E, KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





TO THE MUSICAL. 


U can have your choice of three large, cloth bound 
books of beautiful music, vocal or instrumental 
—easy or difficult—/or nothing, by subscribing for 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


A large Magazine, containing in each number, stories, 
sketches, poetry, news, &c., and $2.00 WORTH OF GOOD 
MUSIC. 


IT COSTS ONLY $1.50 A YEAR. 


Send stamp for sample copy with list of contents of pre- 
mium books, or, better still, subscribe Now, and receive the 
book by return mail and the VistTroR regularly every 
month, for a whole year. Agents wanted. 

ADDRESS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


- THE BEST WORK 
Ck FE Pm REED, Pao ocay or 
SCHOO iS 'ARLOR ORGANS is 
FOR a GETZE’S 


O PaptoR School for tho Parlor Organ, 
G Sent by Matl. Price, $2.50. 


LEE & WALKER, Philada, 








Teachers, Stu- 

1,000 AGENTS, !::2:3:% 

9 9 women, want- 

ed to sell CENTENNIAL GAZETTEER OF THE 

U.S. Shows grand results of 100 YEARS PRO- 

GRESS. A whole Library. Boston Globe.—Just what 
has long been wanted. Agvriculturist—Best Sellin 

Book Published.—Good Pay. {27 Want Gen. Agt. in 

every city of 10,000. Address 

J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Scribner’ 
cribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 
VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This is {the 
most complete book of. its*kind ever published. It 
gives.correct measurement ot all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables. interest, etc., and has become the Stand- 
ard Book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I wi!l send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED 1875. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
_ NEW YORK CITY. 

The regular course of Lectures in this In- 

stitution will commence on Monday, 4th of 


October, 1875, and terminate in February,’76. 
Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
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DIPLOMAS 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


3 Specimens supplied by 
The Major & Knapp Engraving, Mfg. and Lithographing Co. 
56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—§$2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Corer Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, % cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page. 40 cents per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
{2"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK.” 








NEW. AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his_brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Their History, Breeding, and Management, 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

This book with be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 
Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous [Vustrations. 

By JOSEPH HARRIS. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose. 
REVISED AND NEWLY ELECTROTYPED. 

By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 

tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons bas gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The. chapters on multiplication, cultivation, ard training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


Agricultural Chemical Analysis, 
After E. Wolff Fresenius, Krocker and Others, 
Edited by G. C. CALDWELL, 

OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 

In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the “best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work has long been 
needed: by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 

given much of his own experience. 


ATWOOD’S 
Country and Suburban Houses. 


By D. T. ATWOOD, ArcuHITECcT. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50. 

This work is finely illustrated with about one hundred 
and fifty engravings, and gives instruction upon all points, 
from the selecting of a place to build to the perfect com- 
pletion of the house. 

ConTENTSs: Hints to House Seekers; The Plan; Water 
Supply; Kitchen and Ventilation ; Proportion; The Style; 
The Foundations; Cisterns and Filterers; Superstructure 
Walls; Brick; Description of Ancient Methods; Concrete 
Walls; Proportions; How to Lay a Wall; American Build- 
ing Block; En Pise; Wooden Walls; External Covering 
of Frames; the Roof; Timber—its Properties and Preser- 
vation: Painting; Designs and Plans of Cottages, Country 
Houses, Churches, Stables, etc. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 BRoaADwAY, New York. 
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jj A REAL MULTUM IN PARVO; 


[MUCH IN LITTLE) 


PLEASANT AND INSTRUCTIVE 


AMUSEMENT 


For a WHOLE YEAR, in ONE BOX, [with enough 
still left in it for many years more.] 
Every Box of Crandall’s ACROBATS (measuring nearly a foot 
Will long and half a foot wide) contains 31 Pieces, which are brilliant- 
“Pill ly colored. Every piece FITS STRONGLY to every other piece] 
Hill eeccccoooccece in all positions, and very ingeniously. 


il © With a Single Box any Child can not only 4 
il make ALL the Figures on this Sheet, 
ie (numbering over 200,) but MANY THOU- 

Tt SANDS MORE. (~The real figures are] 


at @ many times larger than those shown on|© 

Bi] eeeeeoooooeoce this Sheet. The Acrobats thus furnish|® 

Z | ENDLESS AMUSEMENT for Young and Old, for children}o 
i} between 3 and 90 years. They also develope constructive talent. 

| ALL THE CHILDREN in the WORLD want them, and should]o 

‘Will have them—over 450,000 Children played with them last}? 

tT ear—and {5,000,000 Children (small and large) ought tojo 

: ve them this year, in the United States alone. They are|® 

‘Will strong, lasting, and will save Mothers much care. 

‘_ | LET EVERY CHILD HAVE A BOX. 

My Sold by all Toy Dealers, and Many Others.... Supplied Whole- 
i sale and Retail by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General 
| ts, 245 Broadway, New York.—Price $1 per Box. 

= Sent by Mail, Post-paid, on receipt of 25 Cents extra. 
N. B. & Every one of the 31 Pieces in a box of the ACRO- 
©000000000000060000 BATS, fits every one of the 56 pieces 


$ in a box of the MENAGERIE, s0 
© that Children having a box of each, 
§ can arrange them in MILLIONS o 
@ amusing figures and combinations. 
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